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By   JOSEPH    TUCKERMAN. 


'  That  a  higher  order  of  ideas  or  principles  is  beginning  to  be  unfolded  ;  that 
a  wider  philanthropy  is  beginning  to  triumph  over  the  distinctions  of  ranks  and 
nations  ;  that  a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  ignorant,  poor  and  depraved 
has  sprung  up  ;  that  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  such  an  education  as  shall 
call  forth  his  best  faculties,  and  train  him  more  and  more  to  control  himself,  is 
recognised  as  it  never  was  before, who  can  deny?  To  me  all  this  is  prophetic 
of  an  improved  condition  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  affairs. ' 
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PREFATORY    NOTE 


I  have  given  an  epistolary  form  to  this  work,  at  once 
for  the  greater  facility  thus  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  it,  and  that  I  might  give  it  as  much  as  I  could  of 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  conversational  address.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  very  free  communications  with 
many  upon  the  objects  and  interests  of  my  ministry ; 
and  have  repeatedly  been  requested,  both  here  and 
abroad,  to  bring  together  my  views  of  these  subjects 
in  the  form  of  a  volume.  For  this  however  I  had  not 
leisure  while  I  was  daily  engaged  in  the  active  service 
of  the  ministry  at  large.  But  I  was  taken  from  this 
service  by  a  long  illness  which  left  me  too  feeble  to 
resume  it.  In  this  interval,  and  under  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  a  very  uncertain  state  of  health,  I  have 
spoken  of  these  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  in  my  con- 
dition I  have  been  able  to  speak  of  them.  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  often  given  an  unnecessary  expansion  to  my 
thoughts  here,  and  that  they  would  have  obtained  power 
from  condensation.  But  I  have  not  sufficient  strength 
to  condense  them  as  I  would.  1  have  done  what  I 
could ;  and  I  thank  our  Father  in  heaven,  that  defec- 
tive as  the  work  is,  and  short  as  it  is  of  what  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  made  it,  I  have  yet  been  per- 
mitted to  do  what  I  have  here  done  for  a  cause,  far 
dearer  to  me  than  would  be  any  prolongation  of  life  in 
this  world. 

Boston,  May  24,  1S38. 
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LETTERS 


PART    I, 


A  MINISTRY   AT    LARGE   IN    CITIES, 


LETTER    I. 

The   subject   proposed.  —  why  has   not   more  been  accom- 
plished by  CHRISTIANITY?  —  SUNDAY  IN  A   CITY. 

Reader,  I  suppose  you  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  city. 
Allow  me  then  to  speak  to  you  of  the  demand  there  for 
a  ministry  at  large  ;  a  ministry  specially  for  those  uncon- 
nected with  churches,  and  by  which  the  lights  and  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  may  be  extended  as  they  never 
have  been  in  cities.  I  will  suppose  you  to  be  one  of 
those  who  have  asked  me  to  write,  and  to  write  freely 
upon  this  subject ;  and  to  feel  no  shrinking  in  respect  to 
details  of  my  own  personal  agency,  and  experience,  in  the 
ministry  in  which  I  have  passed  the  last  few  years  of  my 
life.  I  accept  your  proposition.  And  let  me  add,  that 
if  I  can  excite  in  your  mind  half  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject which  it  possesses  in  mine,  you  will  sooner  be  sat- 
isfied by  reading,  than  I  shall  by  writing  upon  it. 

Let  it  then  be  considered  at  the  outset,  that  Christianity 
has  now  been  in  the  world  more  that  eighteen  hundred 
years.  And  gratefully  do  I  admit  that  it  has  done  very 
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much  for  the  world.     It  has  done  much  for  very  many 
individuals,  and  much  for  the  communities  and  nations  in 
which  it  has  prevailed.      It  has  done  much  for  the  cor- 
rection of  long   sanctioned,  and  time  hallowed  abuses, 
for  which  there  was  no  corrective  principle  in  the  relig- 
ions, or  the  philosophy  of  the  times  which  preceded  it ;  and 
much  for  the  remedy,  and  the  prevention,  of  some  of  the 
sorest  evils  by  which  humanity  has  been,  and  is  afflicted. 
Where  it  has  prevailed  in  any  purity,  it  has  done  much 
for  the  cause  of  government,  upon  the  measures  of  which 
it  has  imposed  the  most  salutary  restraints  ;  of  laws,  into 
which  it  has  infused  at  once  a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  of 
justice ;  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  blessings  of 
which  it  has  greatly  enlarged,  and  extended.      It  has 
given  to  woman  the  rank,  and  much  of  the   influence, 
which  God  intended  for  her.     And  it  has  formed  and 
maintained  thousands  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  and  an  extension 
of  the  means  of  improvement  and  happiness  to  multi- 
tudes, few  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been  cared  for, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  them  would  have  lived  and 
died  scarcely  recognised  as  partakers  of  a  common  na- 
ture with  those    in   outward  condition  above  them.     I 
doubt  not,  for  I  know,  that  many  have  found  in  it  a 
brighter  light  than  of  the  sun  ;  a  purer  spring  of  happi- 
ness than  is  to  be  found  in  any  outward  and  earthly 
good  ;  a  better  treasure  than  would  be  the  possession  of 
the  world  without  it.     But  has  it  done,  or  is  it  doing,  all 
to  which  it  is  competent  for  any  one  country  in  which  it 
has  been  received,  or  for  any  class  of  men,  or  for  any  one 
city  ?  And  if  not,  why  ? 


I  am  well  aware  how  much  easier  it  is  to  propose  cer- 
tain queries,  than  to  answer  them;  to  state  difficulties, 
than  to  obviate  them.  Yet  if  we  would  do  any  thing, 
or  have  any  thing  done,  for  the  removal  of  difficulties, 
they  must  be  distinctly  stated.  Or,  if  a  querist  cannot 
himself  satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  he  may  pro- 
pose, he  may  yet,  by  proposing  them,  disclose  wants  as 
strongly  felt  by  others  as  by  himself ;  and  may  thus  ob- 
tain the  light  from  other  minds,  which  will  dispel  many  a 
painful  doubt,  and  give  buoyancy  and  joy  to  troubled 
spirits  in  many  a  day  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
passed  in  perplexity,  or  in  sorrow.  And  do  I  not  inti- 
mate the  wants  of  many  minds  when  I  ask, '  why  has 
not  Christianity  accomplished  more  than  it  has  for  the 
world  ?  Why  has  it  not  accomplished  more  for  Christen- 
dom, for  our  country,  or  for  the  place  in  which  we 
dwell  ? '  Do  I  not  awaken  a  sense  of  difficulties  which 
are  often  strongly  felt,  and  by  those  who  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  their  removal,  when  I  thus  hint  at  a  comparison 
of  the  moral  condition  of  society  around  us,  with  the  ob- 
jects of  Christianity  with  respect  to  it  ?  I  know  that 
these  difficulties  press  painfully  upon  many  minds,  and  I 
would  that  they  were  felt  far  more  extensively  than 
they  are.  As  far  indeed  as  the  question  of  their  reality 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  delusion.  Nay,  the  truth  in 
this  matter  is,  that  the  most  poignant  taunt,  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  argument  of  the  infidel,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  Christians  with  their  religion.  Let 
us  then  fearlessly  bring  out  the  difficulties  of  this  case, 
and  fairly  meet  them.  Nor  for  this  purpose  need  we  take 
the  world,  nor  even  Christendom,  for  the  field  of  our  ob- 


servation.  I  appeal  to  any  inhabitant  of  a  large  town, 
or  of  a  city  of  any  considerable  extent  of  population,  and 
ask,  what  has  Christianity  done,  or  what  is  it  doing,  for 
society  around  you  ?  What  influence  is  it  exerting  up- 
on private  character,  upon  the  domestic  relations,  upon 
the  operations  of  trades  and  commerce,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts ;  upon  the  rich,  the  competent  in  fortune, 
and  the  poor  ;  and,  in  fine,  upon  the  selfish  and  worldly 
passions  and  interests  of  those  called  Christians  ?  What 
has  it  done,  or  what  is  it  doing  for  general  education, 
and  for  social  intercourse  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  society 
about  you  when  measured  by  the  principles,  or  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  Christian  humility,  truth,  jus- 
tice, purity,  benevolence,  love?  And  if  the  results  of 
our  religion,  when  thus  seen,  be  not  what  we  deliberately 
believe  they  might,  and  should  be,  where  lies  the  fault  ? 
Is  it  in  Christianity  itself,  or  in  the  modes  of  its  adminis- 
tration ?  Or  must  we  be  driven  back  upon  a  conviction 
of  human  inability  for  an  essentially  greater  moral  ad- 
vancement of  the  mass  of  our  fellow-beings,  than  has 
already  been  made  by  them  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  difficulties  here  referred  to  are 
felt,  and  often  painfully  felt  by  many.  Yet  the  concep- 
tion of  them  is,  I  think,  generally  but  very  vague,  and 
therefore  the  feeling  of  them  is  but  transient.  This  con- 
ception, however,  and  this  feeling  is  sufficiently  distinct 
and  operative  to  make  us  even  familiar  with  the  excla- 
mation, e  what  a  different,  and  far  happier  world  would 
this  be,  if  all  who  assume  the  Christian  name  were  in 
reality  Christians  ? '  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  New 
Testament  should  be  even  carelessly  read,  or  that  por- 


tions  of  it  should  be  even  casually  heard,  and  that 
gleamings  of  its  great  and  unattained,  or  very  partially 
attained  objects,  should  not  break  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader.  Some  even  of  the  most  profligate  of 
infidels  have  acknowledged  the  unrivalled  excellence  of 
Christianity  in  its  moral  requisitions.  '  But  where,'  asks 
the  unbeliever,  c  is  Christianity  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  records  of  the  Evangelists  and  apostles  ?  And  what 
are  the  claims  of  objects,  which  the  experience  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  has  proved  to  be  unattainable  ?  Or, 
what  is  the  obligation,  or  the  worth  of  principles,  which 
the  same  experience  has  proved  to  be  impracticable  ? ' 
Or  his  queries  may  be,  ?  what  is  the  worth  of  principles, 
by  which  such  characters  are  formed  as  are  commonly 
called  Christian  ?  Or,  what  are  the  claims  of  a  religion, 
which  is  so  utterly  without  power  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects  ? '  Nor  is  either  the  argument,  or 
the  taunt  here  implied,  to  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  no- 
tice. By  the  moral  discrepancies,  the  direct  contradic- 
tions between  faith  and  conduct  which  force  themselves 
upon  our  daily  and  hourly  observation,  many  are  made 
sceptics  who  perhaps  will  never  be  confirmed  unbelievers. 
Many,  also,  thus  become  prejudiced  against  all  religion  ; 
and,  neither  decidedly  believing  or  disbelieving  it,  dismiss 
from  their  minds  all  concern  in  regard  to  it.  And  many 
a  believer,  having  striven  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  conduct 
of  Christians  with  their  faith,  and  rules  of  life,  is  brought 
to  regard  this  conduct  on  the  whole,  as  the  measure  of 
the  power  of  Christian  faith  and  obligation ;  and  thus 
becomes  himself  satisfied  with  being,  or  with  endeavour- 
ing, or  with  seeming  to  be,  what  he  thinks  that  other 
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Christians  are  around  him.  Will  it  not  be  well  then  to 
pause,  and  calmly  and  deliberately  to  look  at  society 
around  us  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  primary 
principles,  truths  and  objects  of  Christianity  with  respect 
to  man  in  this  world  ;  and  to  bring  home  the  inquiries, 
are  these  objects,  or  are  they  not,  attainable  to  an  extent 
to  which  they  have  never  yet  been  attained  in  Chris- 
tendom ?  Or,  have  we  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from 
Christianity  for  our  neighbourhoods,  for  our  towns  and 
cities,  for  our  country  and  for  the  world  ? 

No  fair  mind  ever  doubted  that  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  faithfully  earned  out,  would  form  a  relatively 
perfect  man,  and  a  relatively  perfect  condition  of  human 
society.  What  indeed  more  excellent,  or  more  desira- 
ble can  be  conceived,  than  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  each  of  its  members  is  alive  to  a  sense  of  his  spir- 
itual and  moral  nature,  his  filial  relation  to  his  Creator, 
his  responsibility  and  his  immortality  ?  What  more  ex- 
cellent, than  a  social  state  in  which  all  its  members  are 
true  to  an  enlightened  sense  of  Christian  duty  ;  in  which 
there  is  one  law  for  all,  the  Christian  law  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  obeyed  by  all ;  in  which  God  is  loved, 
and  honored  and  worshipped  by  all  as  a  common  Fa- 
ther ;  in  which  every  man  regards,  and  deports  himself, 
as  the  brother  of  man  ;  in  which  all  may  be  trusted,  be- 
cause no  one  would  deceive,  or  in  any  way  injure  ano- 
ther ;  and  in  which  no  one  would  unnecessarily  suffer, 
because  each  would  be  ready,  according  to  his  means 
and  opportunities,  to  extend  his  sympathy  and  aid  to 
every  sufferer  ?  As  a  believer,  therefore,  in  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  consequently  in  the  practica- 


bility  and  obligation  of  its  precepts,  and  the  attainable- 
ness  of  its  objects,  I  can  neither  hear  with  indifference 
the  moral  argument  against  it,  that  it  has  as  yet  done  little 
compared  with  what  it  proposes  to  do ;  nor  can  I  treat 
this  argument  with  lightness,  nor  am  I  offended  when  it 
is  pressed  upon  me.  Nay,  in  reasoning  of  the  future 
from  the  past  and  the  present,  it  would  seem  at  least  as 
if  as  many  centuries  would  be  required,  as  have  passed 
since  the  Christian  era,  for  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  its  purity  and  power  to  the  whole  population  eve  n  of 
the  most  Christianized  country  upon  the  earth.  Much 
indeed  has  recently  been  done,  and  much  is  doing,  for 
the  spread  of  our  religion  wherever  man  is  to  be  found. 
Yet  to  what  region  have  we  sent  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  to  which  we  have  not  sent  also,  in 
those  called  Christians,  examples  of  dishonesty  and  of 
licentiousness  as""  gross  as  are  to  be  found  under  any 
form  of  heathenism  ?  Where  is  the  city,  or  where  the 
considerable  mart  in  Christendom,  in  which  very  many 
who  are  called,  and  think  themselves,  Christians,  are  not 
as  much  the  slaves  of  a  selfish  and  worldly  spirit,  and  in 
their  acquisitions  of  gain,  and  their  sensual  indulgences 
as  much  the  mere  creatures  of  earth  and  time,  as  if  they 
never  had  a  thought  or  hope  beyond  this  world,  and  the 
present  life  ?  Or  where  is  the  Christian  community,  in 
which  there  is  anything  like  a  prevalent  Christian 
estimation  of  rank  and  office,  of  property,  of  condition 
and  employments,  of  personal  dispositions,  and  of  prin- 
ciples, habits  and  character  ?  There  is  vagueness  I 
know,  in  this  sort  of  interrogatory,  and  virtual  assertion. 
Let  us  then  come  to  facts  in  the  case ;  and  to  facts  bear- 
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ing  directly  upon  the  inquiry,  is  there  not  a  demand  for 
new  and  more  active  measures  in  the  administration  of 
our  religion  ?  This  will  bring  us  at  once  to  the  subject 
which  I  propose  for  discussion,  —  the  importance  of  a 
ministry  in  cities,  and  specially  for  those  not  belonging  to 
their  religious  societies,  by  which  the  widest  practicable 
accomplishment  is  to  be  sought  within  them  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Christ,  and  of  his  religion.  Is  demand  in  this 
case  now  felt  and  met  as  it  should  be  ?  There  are  cases 
of  apparent  influence,  which  are  alike  imposing  and  de« 
ceptive.     I  will  refer  to  one  of  them. 

A  moral  spectacle  more  imposing  and  impressive  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived,  than  is  that  which  is  every  week 
brought  before  those  who  live  in  a  large  city,  by  the  re- 
turn of  Sunday.  Long  familiarity  with  this  spectacle 
induces  insensibility  to  its  moral  grandeur.  But  could 
some  intelligent  stranger,  from  some  land  in  which  Chris- 
tians  and  our  Sunday  are  unknown,  be  suddenly  brought 
on  a  Monday  morning  into  one  of  the  large  cities  either 
of  England,  or  America  ;  could  he,  from  day  to  day, 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  Monday  morning  till 
Saturday  night,  be  in  our  streets,  on  our  Exchange,  on 
our  wharves,  in  our  ships,  our  manufactories  and  our 
markets  ;  could  he  from  hour  to  hour  be  passing  alter- 
nately into  the  throngs  of  the  busy  and  the  gay,  con- 
stantly amidst  the  din,  and  partaking  the  stir,  of  the 
apparently  untiring  multitudes,  yet  unadmonished  of  the 
approach  of  Sunday;  how  surprising  to  him  would  be 
the  change  which  he  would  witness  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  !  Reader,  has  habit  made  you  unconscious  of 
the    greatness  of  this  contrast?     Think   of  it.      How 


affecting  to  this  stranger  would  be  this  stillness !  Let 
him  now  for  the  first  time  be  told,  that  every  seventh  day 
is  appropriated  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  to 
private  offices  of  Christian  improvement.  How  touch- 
ing to  him  would  be  the  spectacle  of  closed  places  of 
business,  and  of  amusement,  and  of  deserted  and  silent 
streets  !  And  then,  with  what  a  thrill  of  excited  sensi- 
bility would  he  hear  the  peals  of  the  bells  which  an- 
nounce the  hour  for  assembling  in  the  churches ;  and  see 
the  streets,  a  moment  before  empty,  filled  with  throngs, 
which  are  passing  in  every  direction  to  the  houses  of 
prayer,  —  the  temples  of  God !  We  can  but  very  inad- 
equately conceive  of  the  overpowering  interest  with 
which  such  a  stranger  would  witness  this  change. 
Worldly  cares  and.  occupations,  he  is  told,  are  to  be  sus- 
pended on  this  day.  The  master  and  servant,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  to 
unite  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Father  of  them  all. 
He  is  told  that  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith 
came  to  bring  to  us,  and  to  the  world,  a  religion,  which 
reveals  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  which  proposes  to 
extend  all  its  blessings  to  the  poor  and  the  poorest,  the 
lowest  and  most  debased ;  which  recognises  no  enduring 
distinction,  but  of  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  which  ad- 
dresses all  as  children,  and  brothers  of  one  family ;  and 
which  calls  all  to  live  by  one  law,  and  to  look  for  one 
eternal  inheritance.  Here,  then,  is  a  spectacle  for  the 
admiration  of  angels.  The  ministers  of  our  religion  are 
at  their  respective  altars.  The  assemblies  are  gathered 
for  worship  ;  and  the  stranger  there  looks  about  him  for 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  busy   multitudes, 
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amidst  which  he  had  passed  the  preceding  days  of  the 
week.  But  are  representatives  of  all  classes  to  be  found 
there  ?  Alas,  how  saddening  the  illusion  !  From  a 
quarter,  to  a  third  of  the  population  of  this  city,  who 
might  be  there,  do  not  enter  one  of  these  churches.  The 
poor  are  even  excluded  from  them,  except  upon  the  con- 
dition of  taking  their  place  there  as  the  poor.  These 
are  churches  for  those  who  can  own,  or  who  at  least  can 
rent,  pews  in  them.  And  the  laborers  who  had  toiled 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  are,  —  where  ? 
It  may  be,  at  home.  But  it  may  also  be,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  case  of  many  of  them,  that  they  are  passing 
this  day  in  intercourse  and  indulgences  as  corrupting  to 
themselves,  and  injurious  to  society,  as  a  Christian  use  of 
the  day  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  others. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  worshippers  in  these  churches 
are  to  a  great  extent  wholly  unconscious  of  the  spiritual 
necessities  and  dangers  of  those  thus  shut  out  from  our 
places  of  worship  ;  and  of  the  circumstances  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  churches,  and  of  society,  to  which  these 
evils  are  primarily  to  be  attributed.  Very  great,  it  is 
admitted,  are  the  salutary  influences  of  Sunday ;  and 
many  an  infidel  would  oppose  with  his  whole  soul  the 
abolition  of  public  worship  on  that  day.  But  are  the 
opportunities  and  means  of  this  worship  free  to  all  as 
Christianity  could  make  them?  Or  are  the  means  for 
the  widest  administration,  and  greatest  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  cities,  all  which,  except  through  our  own  fault, 
they  might  and  should  be  ? 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  inquiries.     Reader, 
I  ask  you  to  pause,  and  to  consider  why  it  is  that  in  your 
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own  city,  and  in  every  considerable  city  in  Christendom, 
there  is  even  at  this  advanced  stage  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  so  great  an  extent  of  gross  ignorance,  and 
of  debased  and  debasing  pauperism  ?  Why  is  there,  in 
every  considerable  city  of  Christendom,  such  an  extent 
and  amount  not  only  of  the  meanest,  but  of  the  most 
loathsome  vice  ?  And  why  are  there  such  large  num- 
bers in  every  considerable  city,  who  are  wholly  without 
tire  pale  of  its  religious  institutions  ?  Is  it  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  that  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an 
extent  and  depth  of  corruption  among  men,  proportioned 
to  the  aggregation  of  numbers  within  very  narrow  limits  ? 
Then,  indeed,  we  have  but  to  submit  to  the  evil  as  well 
as  we  can ;  for  this  aggregation  of  men  is  a  result  of 
laws  not  to  be  changed  by  man.  Then,  too,  is  the 
sceptic  justified  in  his  doubts,  and  the  infidel  in  his  unbe- 
lief. Or  will  it  be  said,  that  although  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts are  obligatory,  and  practicable  to  an  extent  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen  them  carried,  their  progress 
must  necessarily  be  slow  against  the  diverse  and  conflict- 
ing interests  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  the  arts  and  of 
prevailing  tastes,  of  fashion,  and  of  the  desire  and  love 
of  amusement  ?  So  indeed  it  has  proved  to  be.  But  is 
a  Christian  constitution  of  society  in  these  respects  a  chi- 
mera ?  Or  are  we  doing  all  that  we  might,  and  are  bound 
to  do,  for  its  realization  ?  If  you  believe  that  God  in- 
tends, and  that  man  with  God's  blessing  may  obtain  and 
secure,  a  social  condition  of  cities  such  as  has  never  been 
seen  upon  the  earth  ;  if  you  believe  that  a  city,  in  all  its 
classes  and  interests,  not  excepting  the  lowest,  may  be 
brought  as  no  city  has  yet  been  under  the  operation  of 
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the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  righteousness ; 
then,  by  forming  as  distinct  conceptions  as  you  can  of 
this  condition,  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  you  may 
perhaps  feel,  as  you  never  have  felt,  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  perhaps  that  you  have  great  responsibil- 
ities, for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  That  you  may 
not,  however,  even  for  a  moment  suspect  that  it  will  be 
with  dreams  that  we  shall  have  to  do  in  this  discussion, 
let  us  come  at  once  to  facts  in  the  case. 


LETTER  II. 

Personal  narrative.  —  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  boston, 
—  of  london. — appeal. 

I  have  referred  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  cities  which  has  no  regular  connexion  with  any 
place  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction.  This  is  the 
first  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  It  is 
now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  this  proportion 
is  far  greater  than  a  few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
Various  modes  of  calculation  have  been  adopted  for  as- 
certaining its  extent.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  any 
which  had  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  took  measures  for 
obtaining  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  Boston  in  this 
respect,  which  seemed  to  me  to  promise  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  be  made  to  truth  in  this  case.  A  short 
personal  narrative  in  this  connexion  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
deemed  impertinent. 

There  are  many  around  and  near  me,  who  know  that 

the  last  eleven  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  a 

ministry  at  large,  or  in  a  ministry  for  those  unconnected 

with  the  churches,  and  especially  for  the  poor  in  this 
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city.  But  I  hope  that  through  these  letters  I  may  speak 
to  some  who  have  not  previously  known  me  in  any  way. 
And  to  these  I  would  say,  that  I  entered  upon  this  service 
after  having  passed  the  preceding  twenty -five  years  as 
the  minister  of  a  small  religious  society  in  the  country. 
The  lines  of  my  parish  there  were  the  lines  also  of  the 
town.  There  was  no  other  religious  society  in  the  place 
than  that  to  which  I  ministered.  There  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  —  or  in  other  words,  those  who  had  some  capital, 
and  those  who  had  none,  —  met  on  terms  of  equality  be- 
fore the  church  door  on  Sunday,  interchanged  expressions 
of  friendly  greeting,  and  separated  to  pass  into  their  own 
pews,  or  into  free  galleries,  without  the  slightest  feeling 
in  either  case,  that  distinction  of  condition  was  thus  im- 
plied between  them.  In  every  family  of  my  flock  I  was 
at  home.  I  knew  intimately  all  the  parents,  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  almost  every  one  who  was  employed  for  any 
considerable  time  as  a  laborer  upon  the  farms  around  me. 
I  visited  all,  and  almost  all  in  return  visited  me ;  and  to 
every  one  I  ever  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  speak  of  his 
interests,  moral  as  well  as  secular,  with  the  freedom  of  a 
brother.  I  had  given  much  time  to  pastoral  intercourse ; 
to  communication  with  individual  minds  upon  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  had  addressed  them  from  the  pulpit ; 
and  I  had  learned  that  this  intercourse  was  a  means  not 
less  important  than  the  services  of  the  church,  for  giving 
vitality  to  the  religious  principle  among  the  members  of 
a  congregation.  I  had  learned  also,  not  only  that  con- 
versation might  usefully  be  held  upon  religious  and  moral 
subjects  with  those  previously  interested  in  these  subjects, 
but  with  many  who  had  been  indifferent,  or  even  opposed 
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to  them  ;  and  that  not  a  few  were  most  glad  to  be  ad- 
dressed upon  them  by  their  pastor,  whose  diffidence 
would  have  restrained  them  from  making  these  the  leading 
subjects  of  their  conversations  with  him.  When,  there- 
fore, by  the  loss  of  health  1  was  disqualified  for  preach- 
ing twice  on  every  Sunday,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
called  to  relinquish  the  Christian  ministry.  Its  interests, 
next  to  those  of  my  own  moral  state,  and  of  my  family, 
were  the  paramount  interests  of  my  heart.  I  could  still 
in  part  take  the  charge  of  a  pulpit,  by  preaching  once 
every  Sunday.  I  could  also  hold  conversation  with 
others,  when  I  had  not  strength  to  preach  to  them.  And 
I  knew  that  in  Boston,  my  native  city,  the  number  could 
not  be  small,  — though  1  had  then  no  suspicion  that  it 
was  what  I  have  found  it  to  be,  —  of  those  who  were 
unconnected  with  its  places  of  worship  ;  and  who  were, 
or  thought  themselves,  too  poor  to  form  and  to  maintain 
this  connexion.  Under  these  circumstances  I  came  to 
the  city,  that  I  might  here  seek  for  families  of  this  class ; 
do  what  1  could  to  bring  them  into  connexion  with  our 
churches ;  and  where  this  object  could  not  be  effected, 
to  serve  them  otherwise,  as  far  as  I  might,  in  the  offices 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  But  even  in  this  small  city, 
in  this  place  of  my  nativity,  I  found  myself  in  a  strange 
place.  In  the  country  I  had  been  familiar  with  laborers, 
and  with  the  poor,  not  one  of  whom,  however  vicious  he 
might  be,  was  unregarded,  unsympathized  with  by  those 
around  him ;  not  one  of  whom  suffered  unnecessarily,  or 
would  be  left  so  to  suffer.  Strong  contrasts  of  character 
and  of  condition  were  indeed  to  be  seen  even  there,  and 
the  improvements  which  Christianity  would  have  brought 
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to  each  one  were  sufficiently  apparent.  But  I  might 
there  have  continued  my  ministry  for  centuries,  society 
around  me  continuing  what  it  was,  and  I  could  not  have 
obtained  the  views  of  human  life,  and  of  the  moral  con- 
ditions and  claims  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow-beings,  to 
have  been  obtained  in  a  year  of  the  ministry  in  which  I 
have  lived  in  this  city. 

More  effectually  to  secure  your  sympathy  with  me  in 
this  service,  let  me  recur  to  some  of  my  first  stages  in  it. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  1826,  that  I  began 
my  ministry  here.  The  moral  claims  of  the  poor  had 
before  this  time  engaged  the  attention  of  a  '  Society  for 
the  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Poor ;'  and 
missionaries  had  been  employed  by  this  society  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  objects.  He,  however,  of  these 
missionaries,  who  had  been  longest  in  the  field,  had  re- 
cently taken  the  charge  of  a  new  congregation  which 
had  been  gathered  in  the  city,  and  which  consisted  to  a  very 
small  extent  of  those  to  whom  his  missionary  labors  had 
been  extended  ;  and  I  believe  that  only  one  young  man, 
and  he  a  candidate  for  settlement,  and  who  was  soon 
called  to  the  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  country, 
was  in  the  employment  of  this  society  when  I  entered 
upon  the  work.  With  the  aid,  however,  of  two  of  my 
friends  here,*  within  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  I  became 
connected  with  fifty  families  as  their  minister.     The  way 

*  Moses  Grant  and  Frederick  T.  Gray.  I  was  indebted  to  no 
one  so  much  as  to  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  beginning 
of  my  ministry  in  Boston.  Mr.  Gray,  however,  was  not  only  then 
a  very  efficient  friend,  but  has  since  become  a  colleague  with  me 
in  the  service. 
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was  now  plain  before  me.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  I  had  more  than  ninety  families  in  my  charge. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  was  connected  in  this  ser- 
vice with  nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy  families ;  and  I 
had  made  within  the  year  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
visits.  At  the  expiration  of  another  six  months,  I  was 
the  pastor  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  families.  Nor  was 
there  a  by-way,  nor  hardly  a  yard,  which  1  had  explored 
thoroughly.  I  had  now  learned  also  that  there  were 
many,  very  many  besides  the  poor,  who  had  no  connex- 
ion with  any  religious  society  ;  and  who  never  looked  for 
the  visit  of  a  minister,  except  on  an  occasion  of  severe 
illness,  or  of  a  funeral  in  the  family.  These  families 
also  belonged  to  classes  of  our  population,  than  which 
there  is  no  class  more  important  to  the  prosperity,  or  even 
the  safety  of  a  city.  They  comprehended  large  num- 
bers of  operatives  in  all  the  departments  of  art  and  indus- 
try ;  men  without  whom  neither  trade,  nor  commerce, 
nor  manufactures  can  be  maintained.  They  compre- 
hended men  to  whom,  in  any  exigency  of  danger,  we 
should  all  look  for  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  strength. 
They  were  indeed  as  far  from  being  poor,  as  they  were 
from  being  rich.  Yet  many  of  them  were  unconnected 
with  our  places  of  worship,  because  they  thought  they 
could  afford  neither  to  purchase,  nor  to  rent  a  pew ;  and 
because  poverty  itself  would  not  have  been  less  revolting 
to  them,  than  the  free  seats  in  our  churches  which  are 
intended  for  the  poor.  I  was  now  also  impressed  with 
die  value  of  our  religious  institutions,  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore been.  I  had  been  made  to  feel,  as  no  description 
could  have  made  me  feel,  the  general  superiority  of  the 
2* 
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character  and  condition  of  the  poor  who  were  connected 
with  our  religious  societies,  over  those  who  were  not  so 
connected.  This  superiority  became  so  obvious  as  al- 
most to  supersede  the  necessity,  when  calling  upon  a 
family  I  had  not  before  visited,  of  inquiring  whether  or 
not  they  were  so  connected.  And  quite  as  great,  I 
doubt  not,  would  be  the  improvement  in  condition  and 
happiness  in  all  the  families  who  go  to  no  place  of  public 
worship,  if  they  could  be  brought  into  a  regular  connex- 
ion with  religious  societies.  At  this  time,  and  in  view 
of  these  circumstances,  I  brought  before  my  friends  here 
the  proposition  of  a  '  permanent  ministry  at  large  for 
cities.'  Here  let  me  give  you  an  extract  from  the  first 
semi-annual  report  of  the  second  year  of  my  service. 

'Boston  (1828)  contains  at  least  sixty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Suppose  the  average  number  in  its  families 
to  be  five,  and  there  will  be  thirteen  thousand  families. 
We  have  also,  I  think,  forty-four  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. If  then  we  give  two  hundred  families  to  each  of 
these  places  of  worship,  which  will  be  as  many  as  upon 
an  average  may  be  claimed  for  them,  there  will  be  eight 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  families  connected  with  our 
religious  societies ;  and  four  thousand  two  hundred, 
which  will  be  left  without  a  ministry.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  only  three  thousand  families  in  our 
city,  which  by  various  circumstances  are  shut  out  from  the 
influences  of  our  public  religious  institutions,  should  they 
not,  J  would  ask,  in  some  way  be  provided  with  a  min- 
istry, by  which  the  blessings  of  our  religion,  as  far  as 
shall  be  practicable,  may  be  extended  to  them  ?' 

The   elements   of  this   computation   were  however 
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almost  wholly  conjectural.  The  correctness  of  its  result 
was  therefore  doubted  by  some,  and  altogether  rejected 
by  others.  Nor  was  I  at  all  satisfied  with  it.  Still  I 
was  persuaded  that  this  result  exhibited  no  great  exag- 
geration of  the  evil.  The  conviction  also  soon  became  a 
prevalent  one,  that  the  number  of  families  among  us  un- 
connected with  our  societies  of  worshippers  was  much 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  supposed  to  have  been. 
The  proposition  of  a  permanent  ministry  at  large,  or  of  a 
ministry  by  which  the  offers  of  Christian  instruction  and 
service  might  be  extended  to  as  many  not  connected 
with  our  congregations,  as  should  be  willing  to  receive 
them,  and  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  poorest,  was 
therefore  gradually  more  and  more  favorably  received ; 
till  at  length  the  demand  was  distinctly  expressed,  for 
additional  laborers  in  this  service.  Other  classes  of 
Christians  also,  than  that  with  which  I  am  myself  more 
immediately  connected,  appointed  ministers  for  this  field  ; 
and  I  obtained  first  one,  and  then  a  second,  as  a  colleague 
in  my  work.  At  length  we  numbered  seven  co-laborers, 
by  whom  the  interests  of  our  Orthodox  Congregational- 
ists,  our  Methodists  and  Baptists,  our  Episcopalians  and 
Unitarians  were  represented  in  this  service.  And  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  our  number,  we  met  from 
week  to  week  as  fellow-laborers  in  one  cause,  to  pray 
together,  and  freely  to  communicate  with  each  other.  It 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  at  these  meetings  the  ques- 
tion should  often  arise,  of  the  numbers  in  our  city  uncon- 
nected with  its  churches,  or  places  of  worship.  Finally, 
in  1835,  1  went  into  inquiries  and  computations  upon 
this  subject,  which  at  least  have  stronger  claims  than  any 
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I  had  before  been  able  to  make  in  respect  to  it.  The 
common  mode  of  computation  for  this  object  is,  I  believe, 
that  of  comparing  the  numbers  in  a  city  which  may  be 
supposed  to  attend  public  worship  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day, with  the  accommodations  in  churches  for  ;  seating,' 
this  number.  This  method,  however,  is  a  very  delusive 
one  ;  for  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the  churches  in  a 
city  may  contain  twice  the  number  of  seats  required  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  be  expected  to 
occupy  them,  while  yet  half  its  population  may  have  no 
regular  connexion  with  these  churches.  The  following 
then,  in  brief,  are  the  measures  I  adopted  for  ascertaining 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  in  this  respect  of  our  city. 

First,  it  had  been  made  certain  by  a  census  recently 
taken,  that  Boston  then  contained  a  population  of  78,603. 
The  number  of  its  Catholics,  as  was  supposed,  could  not 
exceed  12,000.*  This  gave  us  a  Protestant  population 
of  66,603.  Allowing  five  to  a  family,  it  was  therefore 
inferred  that  we  had  12,320  Protestant  families.  And 
exclusive  of  the  places  of  public  worship  in  the  charge  of 
the  ministers  at  large,  it  was  found  that  we  had  forty- 
nine,  two  of  which,  however,  were  but  halls.  Thus  far 
our  elements  of  calculation  were  easily  to  be  obtained. 
The  difficulty  was  now  felt,  of  ascertaining  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible  the  number  of  families  con- 
nected with  these  places  of  worship.  For  this  purpose, 
then,  I  addressed  a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  each  one 
of  our  Protestant  religious  societies,  the  primary  object 
of  which  was  the  most  exact  information  which  could  be 

*  The  number  of  aliens  in  the  city,  by  the  last  census,  was  8,084. 
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given  of  the  number  of  families  in  the  charge  of  each 
of  them,  or  known  to  be  connected  with  their  several 
societies.  Twenty-five  answers  to  this  circular  were  re- 
ceived, and  these  gave  us  the  information  asked  for  in 
respect  to  as  many  societies,  including  nearly  all  the 
largest  in  the  city.#  In  some  cases,  indeed,  a  doubt  was 
expressed  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  numbers  given. 
The  error,  however,  was  not  probably  in  any  case  a 
great  one.  Here  then  was  an  additional  element  of 
great  importance.  It  was  found  that  the  whole  number 
of  families  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  ministers  of 
twenty-five  of  our  churches  amounted  to  3,849 ;  which 
gave  to  each  of  them  upon  an  average  154  families.  As- 
suming then  that  there  were  fifty  religious  societies  in  the 
city,  exclusive  of  the  numbers  collected  by  the  ministers  at 
large,  and  giving  154  families  to  each  of  them,  it  appear- 
ed that  7,698  families  were  thus  connected  with  these 

*  These  societies  consisted  of,  The  Church  in  Purchase  Street — 
Pastor,  Mr.  Ripley.  The  New  North— Dr.  Parkman.  Twelfth 
Congregational  Church — Mr.  Barrett.  Bowdoin  Street  Church — 
Mr.  Winslow.  Berry  Street  Church — Dr.  Channing  and  Mr. 
Gannett.  St.  Paul's— Mr.  Stone.  Brattle  Street  Church— Mr. 
Lathrop.  Trinity  Church— Dr.  Wainwright.  First  Methodist 
Episcopal— Mr.  Lindsey.  Baptist  Church,  Federal  Street— Mr. 
Malcolm.  New  Jerusalem  Church — Mr.  Worcester.  Christian 
Society's  Church— Mr.  Himes.  African  Methodist  Church— Mr. 
Snowdon.  Old  South  Church.  Holhs  Street  Church— Mr.  Pier- 
pont.  King's  Chapel—Mr.  Greenwood.  Christ's  Church— Mr. 
Croswell.  South  Congregational  Church— Mr.  Motte.  South  Bos- 
ton Universalist  Church— Mr.  Whittemore.  Second  Universalist 
Church— Mr.  Ballou.  First  Church— Mr.  Frothingham.  Second 
Baptist  Church — Mr.  Stow.  Second  Methodist  Episcopal — Mr. 
Stephens.  Green  Street  Church— Dr.  Jenks.  West  Church— 
Dr.  Lowell, 
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places  of  worship,  and  with  their  ministers.  This  num- 
ber, deducted  from  13,320,  the  supposed  number  of  our 
Protestant  families,  left  us  5,622  families,  not  in  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  ministers  of  any  of  our  churches.  If 
there  be  any  unfairness  in  this  estimate,  I  am  wholly 
unconscious  of  it.  I  do  not  indeed  suppose  that  we  have 
5,622  families  in  our  small  city  who  never  go  to  church. 
But  I  do  suppose  that  we  have  nearly  that  number 
which  have  no  regular  connexion  with  our  religious  soci- 
eties.  Nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  the  proportion  is  quite 
equal  of  those  who  have  no  regular  connexion  with  the  re- 
ligious societies  of  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  Chris- 
tendom. Here,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  field  for  a  min- 
istry at  large  ;  for  a  permanent  ministry  in  these  places, 
the  great  objects  of  which  shall  be,  first  to  seek  out,  and 
to  minister  to,  the  poor  and  the  poorest  who  are  un- 
connected with  any  religious  society  ;  to  carry  the  lights, 
and  encouragements,  and  consolations  of  the  gospel  to 
the  homes  of  those  who  are  not  to  be  gathered  into 
churches.  And,  secondly,  to  collect  societies  of  those, 
be  they  poor  or  not  poor,  whom  the  knowledge  of  this 
ministry,  and  its  opportunities  of  extending  Christian  in- 
fluences, shall  dispose  to  become  connected  with  it.  A 
permanent  ministry  of  this  kind  is  not  less  imperiously 
demanded  than  is  that  which  is  established  in  the 
churches  of  all  our  towns  and  cities. — I  shall  have 
more  to  say  upon  this  subject  hereafter.  My  imme- 
diate object  is  to  show,  that  the  ministry  at  large  offers 
many,  and  important  positions,  for  practical  views  of 
society ;  and  that  in  its  objects  are  to  be  comprehended 
large  classes,  and  great  numbers,  who  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  a  Christian  estimate  of  society. 
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Let   me  however  in  this  connexion  give  you  some 
recent  calculations  of  church-going  in  London. 

At  the  second  public  meeting  of  the  '  London  City- 
Mission  Society,'  held  May  16th,  1836,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  that  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  letter  which  his  Lordship 
had  just  published,  that  'in  London,  and  its  suburbs, 
including  the  parishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames, 
there  are  four  parishes,  or  districts,  containing  an  aggre- 
gate of  166,000  persons,  with  church  room  for  8,200, 
not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  ;  and  only  eleven 
clergymen.  There  are  twenty-one  others,  the  aggregate 
population  of  which  is  739,000,  while  the  church  room 
is  for  66,155  ;  not  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  only 
forty-five  clergymen.  There  are  nine  others,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  232,000,  and  church  room  for 
27,327  ;  not  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  and  only  nineteen 
clergymen.  The  entire  population  of  these  thirty-four 
parishes  amounts  to  1,137,000;  while  there  is  church 
room  only  for  101,682.  Supposing  that  church  room  is 
required  for  one-third,  there  ought  to  be  sittings  for 
379,000  persons.  There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of 
277,318  sittings.  Or,  if  we  allow  25,000  for  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  in  proprietary  chapels,  the  deficiency  will 
be  252,318."  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
Bishop  of  London  proposed  the  erection  of  at  least  fifty 
additional  churches.  But,  added  Mr.  Noel,  '  the  erec- 
tion of  these  churches  will  be  no  security  that  they  will 
be  filled.  There  must  still  be  an  aggression  on  the 
population  that  shall  surround  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  reclaimed  to  church-going  habits. 
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Again ,  we  have  it  from  another  authority ,  that  ( the 
population  of  London,  —  now  extending  within  a  radius 
of  eight  English  miles  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, — 
amounts  at  the  present  time  to  about  2,000,000  souls. 
For  this  immense  number  of  immortal  beings  there  have 
been  provided  by  all  denominations  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, only  618  places  of  worship,  affording  an  accom- 
modation for  497,678  persons.  Supposing  every  church 
and  chapel  to  be  full,  1,512,322  persons  must  be  ab- 
sent during  any  given  service  on  the  sabbath.'  Nor  is 
this  all.  *  The  fearful  tale  is  yet  to  be  told,  that  sup- 
posing every  place  full,  and  three-eighths  to  be  deducted 
for  legitimate  absentees,  640,002  persons  cannot  enter  a 
place  of  worship  if  they  were  disposed.'* 

It  is  very  desirable  that  as  exact  knowledge  as  possi- 
ble should  be  obtained  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
cities.  I  believe  there  is  much  misapprehension  prevalent 
upon  this  subject.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is,  I 
believe,  that  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  population  of 
any  place  are  to  be  expected  to  be  at  church.  The  re- 
maining three-fifths  he  supposes  to  be  made  up  of  infants, 
of  the  feeble  and  sick,  of  the  aged,  of  nurses  in  employ- 
ment, and  of  others  who  are  very  properly  kept  at  home 
by  the  various  necessities  of  their  several  cases.f     Yet 

*  '  Present  State  and  Claims  of  London,  By  Robert  Ainslee.' 
p.  40. 

t  Where  towns  and  cities  are  divided  by  parish  lines  as  they  are 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  where  a  form  of  religion  is  established 
by  law,  there,  indeed,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants belonging  so  a  parish,  and  the  number  of  those  for  whom  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  provided  in  its  churches,  it  is  very  easy  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  any  increase  of  these   accommodations   is 
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does  any  one,  in  the  purchase  or  hire  of  a  pew,  ever 
think  of  making  provision  only  for  two-fifths  of  his  fam- 
ily ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  three,  and  even  four- 
fifths  of  a  family  often  at  church?  According  to  the 
computation  made  above,  that  is,  that  we  have  a  Protes- 
tant population  of  66,603,  two-fifths  of  this  population 
amount  to  26,640.  Suppose,  then,  it  could  be  shown, 
that  we  have  in  our  churches  accommodations  for  30,000 
worshippers.  Is  it  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  few  or 
no  families  are  unconnected  with  our  places  of  worship  ? 
The  method  I  have  taken  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  number  of  families  in  the  pastoral  charge  of 
our  ministers,  or  known  by  them  to  belong  to  their  re- 


required,  that  all  within  the  lines  of  the  parish  may  find  accommo- 
dation within  the  bosom  of  the  established  church.  And  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  object  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  applies  his  calculation 
of  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  as  the  number  to  be  ex- 
pected to  be  at  church  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  But  with  us, 
where  there  is  no  form  of  religion  established  by  law,  —  and  God 
grant  that  there  never  may  be  such  an  establishment  in  our  coun- 
try ; —  and  where  there  are  no  parish  lines,  the  only  use  which 
can  with  any  satisfaction  be  made  of  this  calculation,  or  element 
of  calculation,  is,  that  when  the  whole  number  is  known  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  families  of  a  congregation,  or  in  the  families  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  minister,  we  may  thus  ascertain  whether 
the  average  number  is  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  at  church,  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  there.  And  should  the  number 
of  any  congregation  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  number  to  be  looked  for  from  these  families,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred of  this  additional  number,  that  some  may  be  strangers  and 
visiters  in  the^city  :  that  some  may  be  regularly  connected  with 
neighbouring  congregations;  and  that  some  perhaps  may  have  no 
regular  connexion  with  any  place  of  worship. 
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spective  societies,  and  of  deducting  this  number  from  the 
supposed  number  of  the  families  of  our  protestant  popu- 
lation, brings  us  as  near,  I  think,  as  we  can  get  to  the 
probable  number  who  know  no  church  as  their  church, 
and  no  minister  as  their  minister.  People  go  to  church, 
not  because  seats  are  abundant,  but  because  there  is 
something  in  the  preacher  to  attract  them  there  ;  or  be- 
cause there  is  a  want  in  their  own  souls,  which  they 
hope  will  be  satisfied  there.  You  may  multiply  churches 
in  a  city,  till  there  shall  be  accommodations  in  them 
for  twice  the  number  that  go  to  church,  while  yet  very 
little  may  thus  be  done  to  increase  church-going.  Or 
new  churches,  or  new  provisions  for  the  administration  of 
Christianity  may  be  required,  while  yet  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pews  of  several  churches  may  for  successive 
years  be  on  sale,  or  to  be  rented.  Here  then  is  an 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  cities  which  surely  calls  for 
very  serious  attention.  It  demands  attention  in  many 
aspects  of  it.  But  I  shall  speak  of  it  only  with  reference 
to  the  objects  of  the  ministry  at  large. 

Let  me  however  first  say,  that  I  suppose  the  ground 
may  be  taken,  and  will  not  be  disputed,  that  constituted 
as  our  churches  and  their  ministry  now  are,  and  no  other 
provision  being  made  for  the  administration  of  Christian- 
ity in  cities,  there  will  continue  to  be,  as  there  has  been 
and  now  is  in  all  the  cities  of  protestant  Christendom, 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  part  of  their  population  which 
will  be  unconnected  with  their  churches.  Let  it  be  that 
of  this  number  many  are  sceptics,  or  infidels ;  and  that 
many  not  thus  to  be  classed  are  either  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion in  all  its  forms,  or  by  their  very  vices  are  made 
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hostile  to  it.  Still  the  inquiries  arise,  from  whence  came 
this  scepticism  and  infidelity,  this  indifference  to  religion, 
and  the  depravity  which  arrays  so  many  against  it?  And 
what  are  the  duties  of  Christians,  and  of  Christian  soci- 
eties, in  respect  to  this  extent  and  amount  of  moral 
evil.  Very  many  come  to  take  up  their  abode 
here,  and  to  make  the  city  the  home  of  their  children, 
whose  condition,  at  the  time  of  their  removal  here,  for- 
bade them  to  be  either  owners,  or  renters  of  pews. 
They  come  to  the-  city  as  laborers,  '  to  find  work  ; 3 
or  with  a  small  capital,  which  they  hope  to  increase 
more  rapidly  here  than  they  could  increase  it  in  the 
country ;  or,  it  may  be,  with  loose  principles,  and  as 
loose  dispositions  and  habits,  to  live  here  in  a  freedom 
of  indulgence,  in  which  they  could  not  as  safely 
live  amidst  the  population  of  a  village.  Against  all 
alike,  however,  the  churches  are  closed,  except  upon 
conditions  on  which  they  cannot  consent  to  enter 
them.  They  know  no  Christian  minister  here.  Sunday 
comes  to  them,  first,  simply  as  a  day  of  leisure  ;  but  of 
a  leisure  which  must  be  enjoyed  as  it  may  be  with  the 
restraints  of  Sunday.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  it  should 
soon  become  to  many  a  season  for  the  freer  gratification 
of  their  prevailing  passions,  or  tendencies,  than  they  can 
allow  themselves  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  and 
finally,  a  day  in  which  they  shall  live,  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  live  through  the  week,  as  much  l  without  God 
in  the  world,'  as  if  there  were  no  God  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  their  hearts  and  conduct?  Yet  it  is  now 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  that  to  far  the  largest 
number  of  this  portion  of  the  population  of  cities,  and 
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to  very  many  even  of  the  very  viciously  disposed  among 
them,  the  offices  of  the  Christian  ministry  may  not  only 
be  offered,  but  offered  in  a  manner  which  will  secure 
their  very  grateful  acceptance.  Nay,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  greatest  good  which 
can  be  extended  to  this  portion  of  the  population  of 
cities,  are  these  very  offices,  —  not  obtruded  indeed,  but 
offered  unasked ;  offered  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy, but  with  the  respect  which  is  due  from  man  to 
man.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies may  be  gathered  into  congregations  for  worship, 
and  Christian  instruction,  if  not  elsewhere,  yet  in  the 
churches  of  ministers  who  shall  become  connected  with 
them  by  the  intercourse  and  service  of  the  ministry  at 
large.  Nor  is  it  a  less  important  circumstance,  that  it 
is  now  ascertained  that  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
Christian  ministry  may  be  extended  to  thousands  in  their 
homes,  who,  while  their  condition  shall  remain  what  it 
is,  are  not  to  be  collected  into  religious  societies.  Of  all 
these  classes  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  left  uncared 
for,  the  number  will  constantly  be  growing  with  the 
growth  of  cities.  And  not  only  will  it  increase  with  the 
prosperity  of  cities  ;  but  this  very  prosperity,  much  as 
it  may  enlarge  the  number  and  magnificence  of  our 
churches,  will  but  aggravate  the  spreading  corruption 
among  us,  and  make  it  more  deadly.  With  the  increase 
of  these  classes  of  the  morally  uncared  for,  and  disre- 
garded, what  is  to  be  looked  for  but  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  infidelity,  scepticism,  indifference  to  religion, 
and  profligacy  and  sin  in  all  the  forms  in  which  they  can 
corrupt,  and  destroy  ?      So  has  it  been,  and  so  is  it,  in 
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every  city  of  the  Christian  world.  It  may  be  that  even 
in  a  large  city  there  are  not  to  be  seen  many  open  and 
striking  evidences  of  the  daily  and  hourly  growth  of 
irreligion  and  sin  among  the  classes  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  Appearances  to-day  are  not  very  different 
from  appearances  as  they  were  a  year  ago  ;  and  they 
may  not  be  very  different  a  year  hence.  But  very  dif- 
ferent will  be  the  reality  of  things.  The  ministers  of 
infidelity  and  sin  may  not  seem  to  be  more  numerous,  or 
more  active  ;  and  the  ministries  to  infidelity  and  sin,  in 
the  forms  of  infidel  publications,  of  gambling-houses,  of 
brothels  and  dram-shops,  may  not  seem  to  be  multiplied. 
But  multiplied  they  will  be  ;  and  so  also  will  be  their 
agents,  and  the  number  who  will  be  depraved  and  lost 
through  their  infernal  agency.  Not  only  will  poverty 
be  thus  extended ;  but  it  will  be  aggravated  four,  and 
even  ten-fold,  by  the  debasement  which  will  be  con- 
nected with  it.  It  will  assume  a  character,  compared 
with  which  simple  poverty,  or  a  mere  want  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life,  will  be  a  light  evil  both  to 
those  who  shall  suffer  under  it,  and  to  society  through 
them.  It  will  be  a  pauperism  which  will  as  necessarily 
generate,  and  perpetuate  pauperism,  and  in  all  the  forms 
of  moral  destitution,  as  a  contagious  atmosphere  will 
communicate  infection.  And  for  this  state  of  things, 
where,  Reader,  will  you  find  a  means  of  remedy  or  of 
prevention  on  which  you  can  place  any  reliance,  except 
in  Christianity  ?  If  Christianity  will  not  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  sin  and  misery  in  cities,  it  is  not  then  to  be  ar- 
rested in  them.     A  most  complete  trial  has  been  made 

of  the  power  of  laws,  and  courts,  and  a  police,  under 
3# 
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every  form  of  organization ;  and  this  power,  even  in 
combination  with  military  force,  has  proved  itself  capa- 
ble only  of  keeping  these  evils  within  such  bounds,  that 
they  shall  not  overflow,  and  overwhelm  society.  The 
evils  are  in  their  nature  moral,  and  are  to  be  cured  by 
moral  appliances,  or  by  none.  For  these  appliances,  I 
call  upon  our  churches,  or  religious  societies.  I  would 
to  God  that  I  could  bring  about  a  Christian  connexion 
between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious, 
of  all  the  classes  among  us.  Christianity  demands  a 
connexion  of  these  classes,  for  which  there  is  as  yet  but 
little  preparation  in  Christian  cities.  But  I  know  of  no 
means  by  which  so  much  may  be  done  to  extend  it,  and 
in  the  mean  time  so  effectually  to  advance  the  objects 
of  Christianity  in  cities,  as  by  the  institution  of  a  minis- 
try at  large  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  the 
demands  of  cities  for  it ;  by  connecting  this  ministry  as 
intimately  as  we  may  with  our  churches  ;  and  by  thus 
making  it,  as  it  should  be,  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
all  the  classes  among  us.  By  thus  making  it  essentially 
one  with  our  permanent  religious  institutions,  we  divest 
it  of  its  most  offensive  appearance,  —  for  in  truth  it  is 
now  so  only  in  appearance,  —  I  mean  that  of  its  being 
a  ministry  exclusively  for  the  poor ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  thus  secure  a  ministry  for  the  poor,  and  the 
poorest,  by  which  not  one  family  shall  be  overlooked  in 
the  administration  of  the  gospel  among  us. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  is  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  mis- 
sionary spirit.  Organizations  of  immense  extent,  and 
among  almost  all  denominations  of  Christians,  have  been 
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formed  for  sending  Christianity  to  the  heathen.      Chris- 
tian missionaries   are  in  Africa   and  in  South  America. 
They  are  spread  over  large  portions  of  Asia,  and  over 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific  ocean.     They  are  sent  to  toil  and 
die  both  under  burning  suns,  and  in  the  frigid  zones, 
that  the  world  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity.     Yet  to  a  calm  observer,  who  will  direct 
his  attention  to  the  fact,  I  think  it  will  seem  hardly  a 
less  remarkable  circumstance,  that  under  the  excitement 
of  all  the  zeal  thus  manifested,  and  with  all  the  expendi- 
ture of  treasure  and  life  incurred  in  this  cause,  large  por- 
tions of  all  the  cities  in  Christendom  have  still  been  left 
in  a  spiritual  and  moral  darkness,  scarcely  less  deplora- 
ble than  that  of  heathenism.     Can  it  then  be  the  duty 
of  churches   to  do  so  much  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity abroad,  while  so  great  religious  and  moral  neces- 
sities at  home  are  left  unprovided  for  ;    and  unprovided 
for  upon  the  plea,  that  the  means  are  not  to  be  obtained 
for  extending  Christian  instruction  to  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  cities  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  it  ? 
There  is,  I  think,  a  very  saddening  delusion  upon  this 
subject.     One  half  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  for- 
eign missionary  enterprise  would  probably  supply  every 
city  of  protestant  Christendom  with  an  ample  ministry 
at  large,  erect  all  the  chapels  requisite  for  this  service, 
and   indefinitely    diminish    pauperism   and   crime.      It 
would  also  secure  a  vastly  improved  class  of  seamen  for 
the  navigation  of  our  vessels  ;    and  thus  enable  us,  in 
sending  the  gospel  to  other  climes,  and  other  lands,  to 
send  also  some  specimens  of  the   Christian  character, 
which  would  do  something  to  commend  our  religion  to 
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the  heathen,  and  not  disgust  them  with  it.  Is  not  this 
view  of  the  subject  of  foreign  missions  worthy  of  the 
very  serious  consideration  of  Christian  societies  ? 

Let  me  present  this  matter  in  still  another  light.  I 
would  appeal  to  our  religious  societies  for  the  truth,  and 
for  the  application,  of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  moral  government  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
This  principle  is,  that  the  moral  necessities  of  those 
near,  and  around  us,  who  have  not  the  lights,  and  aids, 
and  encouragements  of  the  gospel,  who  cannot  provide 
these  for  themselves,  and  to  whom  we  have  all  the 
means  of  extending  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  divine 
calls  upon  us  to  do  what  we  may  to  extend  these  blessings 
to  those,  who,  in  the  providence  of  God  are  thus  made 
so  immediately  dependent  upon  us.  Admit  a  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  that  man  has  a  moral 
nature,  and  moral  wants  and  dependencies,  and  I  know 
not  of  a  clearer  expression  of  any  law  of  this  govern- 
ment, or  of  our  nature,  than  of  this.  All  moral  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  without  doubt  primarily  personal. 
Every  one  is  bound  to  do  what  he  can  for  his  own  moral 
strength,  security  and  progress  ;  nor  should  we  interpose 
to  do  that  for  another,  which  he  can  do  for  himself. 
But  with  all  which  the  best  furnished,  and  ablest  spirit- 
ual nature  among  us  can  do  for  itself,  how  many,  and 
various,  are  our  moral  dependencies  !  If  we  have  made 
advances  in  Christian  knowledge,  and  a  Christian  char- 
acter, how  much  have  we  been  indebted  for  that  ad- 
vancement to  early  Christian  instruction  and  discipline  ; 
to  our  station  in  society  ;  to  the  sympathy  of  other 
minds  ;    to  books  ;    to  Sunday,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
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Christian  church  !  What,  without  these  aids,  would 
have  been  our  own  moral  condition  ?  What  should  we 
think  would  be  the  obligations  and  the  responsibilities  of 
others  in  our  present  condition,  if  our  spiritual  destitu- 
tion, our  moral  necessities,  were  now  like  the  destitu- 
tion and  necessities  of  multitudes  around  us  ?  And  how 
is  this  aid  to  be  effectually  rendered,  except  by  coope- 
ration in  the  cause  ?  And  what  cooperation  is  so  evi- 
dently that  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  so  suited  to 
the  end,  as  that  of  Christian  churches,  or  of  religious 
societies  ?  '  Freely  ye  have  received.  Freely  then 
give ;  for  ye  are  members  one  of  another.' 


LETTER    III. 

The  power  of  the  catholic  church  and  priesthood.  —  in- 
cidental TENDENCIES  AND  RESULTS  OF  PROTESTANTISM, 
OR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM.  —  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. 

The  fact,  at  its  first  announcement,  has  everywhere  I 
believe  been  a  startling  one,  that  there  is  not  a  city  or 
large  town  in  protestant  Christendom  in  which  more  than 
two-thirds,  or  at  most  three-fourths  of  the  families  com- 
posing the  city  or  town,  are  in  any  regular  connexion 
with  its  churches,  or  are  known  to  the  ministers  of  these 
churches  as  members  of  their  congregations.  It  has 
seemed  to  many  impossible  that  this  should  be  true ;  and 
the  assertion  of  its  truth  has  been  followed  by  the  charges 
of  credulity,  extravagance,  exaggeration.  Much  indeed 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  data  are  possessed  for 
satisfactory  calculations  upon  this  subject.  Yet  defective 
as  are  our  data  in  regard  to  it,  I  would  ask,  is  it  indeed 
impossible,  or  even  very  improbable,  abundantly  as  our 
cities  may  be  supplied  with  churches,  that  there  should 
yet  be  in  them  such  large  numbers  who  have  little  or  no 
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connexion  with  these  churches  ?  There  is  one  view  of 
this  subject  which  I  think  has  been  overlooked,  but  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  obtain  important  light 
upon  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  influence,  incidental 
indeed  and  indirect,  but  still  very  great,  which  protestant- 
ism, or  religious  freedom  has  exerted  in  producing  this 
extensive  disconnection  of  Protestants  from  our  churches, 
and  their  ministers. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Catholicism  that  its  church  is  an  unit. 
The  Catholic  church,  we  are  told,  has  one  visible  Head ; 
one  government,  one  creed,  and  everywhere  one  form  of 
worship.  It  is  infallible,  indivisible,  and  unchangeable. 
Vain  as  we  may  say  that  this  boast  is,  and  worse  than 
vain  as  we  may  think  it,  it  is  yet  not  wholly  groundless  ; 
for  there  is  a  unity  in  the  Catholic  church  from  which  it 
derives  a  mighty  power.  We  may  call  this  power,  and 
I  admit  that  it  is,  but  the  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism to  which  no  free  mind  can  submit.  Yet  still  it  is 
power.  And  vast  is  the  power  which  is  wielded  even 
by  the  humblest  in  rank  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  un- 
seen but  in  its  effects  upon  the  Catholic  believer.  Great 
also  are  the  seeming  advantages  which  he  thus  possesses 
over  the  Protestant  pastor,  and  minister.  For  what  are 
any  of  the  bonds  which  hold  man  to  man,  in  comparison 
with  those  by  which  every  Catholic  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  held  to  his  priest,  and  to  his  church  ?  Where 
Catholicism  is  the  predominant,  and  almost  exclusive  form 
of  religion,  and  where  the  priest  can  freely  exercise  the 
power  of  the  church,  as  in  Italy  or  Spain,  altogether 
fearless  of  the  antagonist  power  of  any  dissenting  sect,  it 
not  only  may,  but  it  will  be,  that  almost  the  whole  pop- 
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ulation,  and  even  of  very  large  cities,within  every  month 
or  two  will  be  seen  at  some  service  in  one  or  another  of 
the  churches.     And  not  only  so.     Even  sceptics  and 
infidels  not  only  dare  not  there  express  their  unbelief,  or 
their  doubts,  but  they  dare  not  wholly  neglect  the  services 
of  the  church.     A  true  Catholic,  however,  whatever 
may  be  his  condition,  or  character,  would  rather  die  of 
hunger  than  die  unconfessed,  and  unshriven.     If  there- 
fore he  shall  neglect  every  other  service,  he  will  go  to 
confession.     And  who  can  compute  the  greatness  of  the 
power  of  a  Catholic  priest  as  a  confessor,  even  in  a  Pro- 
testant city  ?     Even  here  may  a  priest  keep  himself  with- 
in his  domicil,  or  within  the  church,  and  within  a  month 
may  see,  and  hold  official  communion  with,  as  many  as 
the  most  laborious   Protestant  minister  could  visit  in  a 
year.     He  may  keep  at  home,  and  yet  be  sure  that  the 
poorest,  the  most  careless,  and  even  the  most  vicious, 
will  sometimes  be  at  mass,  even  if  he  shall  not  be  at  the 
other  services  of  the  church;  and  will  go  to  confession, 
if  not  to  worship.     He  therefore  feels  that  every  Cath- 
olic who  is  nominally  under  his  care,  is  also  really  within 
his  influence.     There  is  no  form  of  Protestantism  in  which 
anything  like  equal  power  is  possessed  by  its  ministers. 
As  Protestant  ministers,  we  are  constantly  made  to  feel 
how  very  different  a  thing  it  is  to  convince,  than  to  com- 
mand ;  to  persuade  than  to  constrain ;  and  to  affect  the 
free  by  addressing  their  reason  and  conscience,  than  to 
compel  the  slave.     We  have  to  deal  with  those  who 
know  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  question  our  re- 
ligious opinions,  or  judgment,  as  we  have  to   question 
theirs ;  who  feel  that  their  prayers  may  avail  as  much  as 
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ours ;  and  who  want  absolution  from  us  no  more  than 
we  want  it  from  them.  In  a  word,  in  the  catholic 
church,  power  belongs  to  office  independent  of  charac- 
ter. In  the  protestant  church,  —  that  is,  if  we  are 
true  to  the  essential  principles  of  protestantism, — it  is 
character  only  which  gives  any  power  to  office.  Here 
then  are  circumstances  affecting  the  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion of  protestant  Christendom  which  deserve  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  yet  received.  Similar  visible 
ecclesiastical  results  are  not  therefore  to  be  looked  for 
under  a  protestant  ministry,  as  under  a  catholic  priest- 
hood ;  and  if  we  would  have  the  blessings  of  protes- 
tantism, or  of  religious  freedom,  we  must  take  with  them 
its  difficulties,  its  trials  and  its  responsibilities. 

The  vital  elements  of  protestantism  are,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
independent  of  any  traditions  ;  the  indefeasible  right  of 
every  individual  to  interpret  the  scriptures  for  himself; 
and  the  perfect  right  of  every  one  to  worship  only  when, 
where,  and  as  he  will,  provided  he  interferes  not  with 
the  right  of  any  other  individual  to  the  same  liberty. 
Under  protestantism,  therefore,  there  can  properly  be  no 
ecclesiastical  authority,  or  power,  except  that  under 
which  individuals  shall  willingly  place  themselves.  A 
protestant  minister  can  have  no  official  power,  except 
that  which  those  who  hear  him  shall  willingly  concede 
to  him.  Nor  is  the  consideration  an  unimportant  one, 
that  this  religious  liberty,  this  right  of  free  inquiry,  and 
of  determining  each  for  himself  what  is  true  or  false,  and 
what  is  duty  or  not  duty  upon  the  highest  possible  sub- 
jects and  interests,  is  understood  by  very  great  numbers 
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to  be  in  other  words  the  right  of  regarding,  or  of  disre- 
garding religion  itself  at  their  pleasure.      But  let  not 
this  abuse  of  freedom,  nor  any  other,  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  against  freedom  ;    for  never  can  vice  be  more 
rank,  nor  crime  more  enormous,  than  they  have  been  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  world,  in  which 
priestcraft  and  religious  slavery  have  been  maintained  by 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  multitude.     Under 
protestantism,  we  have  indeed  not  only  great  diversities 
of  sect,  and  of  modes  of  worship,  and  creeds  and  forms 
of  church  government  more  various  than  worldly  ambition 
has  devised  for  states  and  empires  ;    but  churches  also, 
each  of  which  disclaims  all  alliance  with,  all  dependence 
upon,  and  all   accountableness  to  any  and  every  other 
church.     Here  indeed  are  churches  of  sects,   each  of 
which  has  adopted  a  certain  form  of  words  as  its  creed, 
and   some   of  which   are  in   the    guidance   of  leaders 
scarcely  less  authoritative    than    the    Roman    pon tiffs . 
Yet  each  sect  still  boasts  of  its  protestantism,  and  its 
freedom  ;    and  however  any  may  unchurch,   and   de- 
nounce all  who  are  without  its  own  pale,  and  who  reject 
its  creed,  they  are  yet  all  utterly  powerless,  except  in 
respect  to  those  who  choose  to  submit  to  their  claims. 
Nay,  not  unfrequently  are  there  schisms  in   these  very 
churches,  by  which  large  numbers  feel  themselves  com- 
pelled, in    very  self-defence,  to  become  asserters  and 
preachers  of  religious  freedom.     Thus  is  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  mind   continually  advancing   even 
under  these   sectarian  forms    of    protestantism.       The 
catholic  sees  our  divisions,  and  hears  our  disputes,  and 
triumphs  in  the  unity  of  his  church,  and  the  power  of  its 
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priesthood.  But  in  these  very  divisions,  and  the  free- 
dom out  of  which  they  arise,  the  intelligent  protestant 
sees  the  only  process  by  which,  constituted  as  man  and 
society  are  in  this  world,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  shall 
be  any  essential  advancement  either  of  the  cause  of 
christian  truth,  or  of  the  highest  forms  of  piety  or  vir- 
tue, or  even  of  civil  freedom  throughout  the  masses  of 
mankind.  Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  liber- 
ty, both  civil  and  religious,  is  a  responsibility.  I  know 
not  but  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  our  responsibilities. 
Nor  was  it  ever  possessed  either  by  an  individual  or  a 
community,  but  with  the  conditions  which  make  it  one  of 
the  greatest  of  human  trials.  It  certainly  involves  fear- 
ful exposures  both  of  private  virtue  and  of  public  order 
and  happiness.  It  therefore  of  course  demands  far 
other  measures  for  these  ends,  than  are  required  for  the 
security  of  a  state  of  vassalage.  And  it  is  only  with  a 
view  to  these  measures,  that  I  refer  you  to  the  inciden- 
tal tendencies  and  influences  of  our  protestant  freedom. 
Let  it  be  considered  also,  that  religious  freedom  is 
in  truth  comparatively  but  of  yesterday.  We  have  not 
yet  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  it  to  have  learned 
how  to  use  it.  We  have  hardly  yet  gone  through  our 
first  lessons  in  this  great  interest  of  humanity.  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  regard  it  in  any  other  than  its  outward, 
and  merely  personal  connexions.  We  have  yet  little 
sensibility  of  the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  either  civil 
or  religious.  Our  conceptions  are  very  vague  and  in- 
determinate of  the  relation  of  rights  to  duties  ;  of  the 
inseparability  of  true  freedom  from  virtue ;  and  of  the 
equal  claims  of  every  other  to  the  freedom  which  we 
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assert  for  ourselves.  Man  has  yet  comparatively  to  a 
very  small  extent  a  christian  estimation  either  of  himself, 
or  of  his  fellow-man.  Little  honor  is  felt  for  man  as 
man ;  little  trust  by  man  in  man.  There  is  among  us 
little  confidence  of  essentially  greater  progress  than  has 
already  been  made  by  communities,  or  by  our  race.  We 
are  in  truth  free,  and  not  free  ;  free,  and  most  pitiably 
enslaved.  We  boast  of  our  freedom  in  comparison  with 
that  of  past  ages.  And  it  is  comparatively  great.  For 
what  is  the  history  of  our  world,  but  an  almost  unbroken 
narrative  of  the  dominion  of  the  few  over  the  many,  and 
alike  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal  concerns  ?  What  power 
upon  the  earth  has  been  greater  in  all  ages  than  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  and  what  power  has  ever  been 
more  terribly  abused?  The  spiritual  has  everywhere 
been  combined  with  the  temporal  power.  Not  however, 
except  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  to  raise  the  low,  or 
to  give  freedom  to  the  multitude,  but  more  firmly  to 
establish  authority  over  them  ;  to  keep  down,  and  not  to 
raise  the  general  mind  ;  and  not  to  break  fetters,  but 
more  strongly  to  rivet  them.  Princes,  nobles  and  states- 
men, heroes  and  ecclesiastics,  however  they  may  have 
disagreed  in  respect  to  the  partition  of  the  spoils  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  war,  have  yet  been  true  to  their  solemn 
league  and  covenant  against  the  rights  of  the  many.  WTe 
are  hardly  aware  how  very  short  is  the  time  since  which 
civil  and  religious  tyranny  characterized  alike  all  the 
churches,  and  governments  of  the  world.  It  is  common 
to  assign  one  era  to  religious  liberty,  and  to  Luther's  re- 
volt from  the  church  of  Rome.  But  what  more,  in 
respect  to  freedom,  was  gained  by  the  multitudes  recov- 
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ered  from  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  first  protestants, 
than  a  change  of  masters  ?  The  whole  religious  liberty 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  but  the  liberty  of  exchang- 
ing their  old  faith  and  forms,  for  the  new  faith  and  forms 
of  their  new  teachers.  And  what  also  has  been  the 
history  of  sects,  but  a  history  of  the  wars  of  parties  of 
protestants  with  each  other,  each  to  secure  its  own  sup- 
posed rights,  by  depriving  all  who  differed  from  it  in 
opinion  of  their  rights  ;  and  its  own  liberty,  by  depriving 
all  others  of  their  liberty  ? 

The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  even  in  our  blessed 
country,  the  freest  in  the  world,  we  have  not  yet  been 
long  enough  free  to  think  of  religion  as  we  will,  and  to 
believe  and  worship  as  we  will,  generally  to  have  formed 
any  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  nature,  value 
and  obligations  of  religious  freedom.  The  tyranny  of 
protestantism,  while  it  lasted,  was  very  analogous  in  its 
results  to  the  tyranny  of  Catholicism.  Amidst  much 
real  piety,  it  produced  much  fanatical  zeal,  much  hypoc- 
risy, and  much  licentiousness.  And  liberty,  misunder- 
stood, misinterpreted  and  misapplied,  has  in  its  turn  led 
to  in  difference  to  religion,  to  separation  from  our  churches, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  reckless  infidelity.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  statements  illustrative  of  these 
results.  I  do  but  glance  at  them,  as  indications  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  whole  subject  of  freedom  is 
complicated  ;  and  as  monitions,  at  once  most  plain  and 
most  solemn,  of  the  claims  of  this  great  subject,  and  of 
the  responsibilities  which  are  involved  in  it. 

Look  then,  I  pray  you,  in  this  connexion,  at  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  protestantism  is  mainly  distinguished  from 
4* 
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Catholicism.  This  principle  is,  the  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  determine  for  himself  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
religious  truth ;  and  consequently  what  he  is,  and  what 
he  is  not  obliged  to  believe,  and  to  do,  as  a  religious 
being.  Have  we  not  in  this  principle  a  cause  from 
which,  reasoning  of  human  nature  and  of  human  beings 
as  we  see  them  everywhere  around  us,  it  would  seem 
that  far  greater  evils  might  have  been  anticipated,  than 
have  actually  resulted  from  it  ?  I  well  remember  the 
astonishment,  mingled  perhaps  with  some  incredulity, 
with  which  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
men  in  England  heard  me,  upon  an  occasion  when  I 
was  speaking  of  the  pecuniary  provisions  made  for  the 
support  of  religious  institutions  here,  under  the  operation 
exclusively  of  what  is  called  'the  voluntary  principle.5 
He  was  quite  persuaded,  that  under  the  influence  of  this 
principle  only,  a  very  considerable  part  of  England  would 
soon  be  without  any  form  of  christian  worship.  I  am 
indeed  well  persuaded  that  he  was  altogether  mistaken 
upon  this  subject.  But  I  can  well  understand  the 
grounds  of  his  apprehension.  It  is  very  natural  that 
great  distrust  and  fear  should  be  felt  of  the  results  of 
great  experiments,  which  involve  great  and  extensive 
interests,  and  in  the  processes  of  which  the  strongest  of 
human  passions  may  be  excited  and  exercised.  And 
what  greater  experiment  could  have  been  made  upon 
human  society,  than  that  of  the  grant  of  perfect  religious 
freedom  ?  As  it  is  now  understood,  all  the  rights  of  this 
freedom  are  equally  recognised  in  the  most  ignorant,  as 
in  the  best  instructed ;  and  in  the  most  vicious  as  in  the 
most  virtuous.     The  language  of  protestantism  to  every 
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individual  among  us  is,  '  as  far  as  concerns  religion,  you 
are  independent  of  all  human  authority.  God  has  au- 
thorized no  man,  no  church,  and  no  body  of  men  to 
prescribe  to  others  their  faith,  their  times  or  forms  of 
worship,  or  any  of  the  conditions  or  means  of  salvation. 
The  christian  ministry  offers  itself,  indeed,  for  every 
office  of  instruction  and  love  which  you  may  be  willing 
to  accept  from  it.  But  it  can  aid  you  in  regard  to  your 
soul  only  through  your  own  free  and  willing  cooperation. 
It  would  instruct  you  in  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  gospel.  But  it  would  accomplish  its  objects  only  by 
appeals  to  your  reason  and  conscience,  over  which  it  can 
exert  no  other  power  than  of  argument,  and  of  persua- 
sion. Your  minister  can  be  to  you  only  a  spiritual  helper ; 
a  christian  friend.  You  may  reject  his  services.  You 
may,  if  you  will,  be  unconnected  with  any  religious  soci- 
ety. Take  care  only  that  you  violate  no  civil  law  of  the 
community  in  which  you  live,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  you,  where,  or  how  you  worship  ;  or,  why  do 
you  so  ?'  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  language  of  protestant- 
ism to  every  individual  who  calls  himself  a  protestant. 
In  view  then  of  the  elements  of  society  even  in  the  best 
parts  of  protestant  Christendom  —  of  the  numbers  who 
actually  receive  no  religious  education  —  of  the  diversity 
and  contrariety  of  religious  doctrines  and  usages  in  our 
protestant  sects  and  churches  —  and  finally,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  that  our  places  of  worship  are  private  property, 
divided  into  pews  for  the  occupancy  of  owners  and 
renters,  and  in  which  those  who  cannot,  or  think  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  either  owners  and  renters,  can  obtain 
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places  only  as  a  class,  or  a  caste  ;  in  view  of  all  these 
circumstances j  I  ask,  is  it  surprising  that  such  a  propor- 
tion of  our  population  as  we  have  named  should  have  no 
regular  connexion  with  these  churches  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, to  me  it  seems  to  call  for  high  admiration  and  gra- 
titude, that  constituted  as  our  churches  are,  there  should 
be  so  widely  extended  a  connexion  as  actually  exists 
with  these  churches.  So  far  is  it  from  being  an  argu- 
ment against  our  christian  liberty,  that  so  many  are  living 
among  us  without  a  ministry,  that  it  is  a  very  strong 
argument  for  this  liberty,  that  such  large  numbers,  against 
so  many  obstacles,  with  so  few  outward  encouragements 
and  aids,  should  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  be  gathered  in 
our  congregations,  and  enrolled  as  supporters  of  the  min- 
istry upon  which  they  attend.  Christian  liberty  is  indeed 
misunderstood,  misimproved,  abused.  Still  we  have  the 
demonstration,  that  to  a  very  important  extent  religious 
institutions  can,  and  will  be  sustained,  and  will  flourish 
under  the  most  perfect  religious  liberty  which  can  be 
given  to  man.  This  liberty  also,  let  me  add,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Christianity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  gifts  of  the  gospel.  But,  I  ask,  do  not  the 
numbers  in  our  protestant  cities  who  are  without  the 
reach  of  the  ministry  in  our  churches,  and  who  have 
little  or  no  connexion  with  these  churches,  and  especially 
those  of  them  who  are  among  the  poor,  express  a  moral 
demand  in  the  case ;  and  as  plainly,  our  great  and  sol- 
emn responsibilities  in  regard  to  it  ?  To  my  mind  they 
as  clearly  and  forcibly  express  a  demand  for  extended 
means  for  the  administration  of  our  religion,  as  a  disclo- 
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sure  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  in  our  city  enough  of 
any  necessary  of  life  for  the  coming  week,  would  express 
a  demand  for  measures  for  an  immediate  supply  of  the 
necessary  of  life  thus  required.  To  meet  this  demand, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  thus  be  met,  is  a  leading 
object  of  the  ministry  at  large. 


LETTER     IV. 

The  constitution  of  protestant  churches,  and  of  the 
ministry  connected  with  them,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  numbers  in  cities  unconnected  with  these 
churches.  — advancement  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  re- 
spect to  rights  and  claims. 

I  have  referred  to  the  incidental  influence  of  freedom 
in  separating  large  numbers  from  our  churches,  and  from 
the  ministry  connected  with  them.  I  would  now  call 
your  attention  to  the  indirect  and  unintended,  but  very 
considerable  influence  which  has  been,  and  is  exerted  by 
the  constitution  of  these  churches,  and  of  their  ministry, 
in  producing  this  result.  Upon  this  subject  I  must  be 
permitted  to  speak  with  great  plainness.  It  is  proper 
therefore  to  premise,  that  I  not  only  intend  no  disrespect 
either  to  the  ministry,  or  to  the  churches,  but  that  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  great  and 
most  salutary  influences  for  which  society  among  us  is 
indebted  to  these  churches,  and  to  this  ministry.  But 
constituted  as  our  churches  are,  and  as  protestant 
churches  almost  everywhere  are,  is  not  the  administration 
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of  our  religion  in  large  towns  and  cities,  as  far,  I  mean, 
as  churches  and  the  clergy  are  concerned,  almost  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  proprietors  and  renters  of  pews,  or 
of  seats  in  our  houses  of  public  worship  ?  Let  us  calmly 
and  fairly  look  at  this  question. 

The  constitution  of  protestant  churches,  what  is  it  ?  — 
I  do  not  propose  this  inquiry  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  it,  I  call  your  attention  to  it  exclusively  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bearing  of  the  constitution  of  our  churches 
upon  the  numbers  in  cities  and  large  towns,  who  are  un- 
connected with  these  -  churches  ;  who  have  no  regular 
place  of  worship,  and  who  know  no  minister  as  their 
minister.  Let  me  bring  before  you  the  constitution  of 
the  churches  immediately  around  us,  in  the  circumstances 
of  it  which  bear  upon  this  exclusion.  I  believe  these 
circumstances  are  referable  to  nearly  all  the  churches  in 
our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  respects  the  buildings,  so 
called,  our  churches  are  a  joint  stock  property.  They 
are  the  property  of  a  corporation.  They  are  divided 
into  shares,  called  pews ;  and  pews  are  held  as  real 
estate,  equally  as  a  dwelling-house  is  so  held.  Govern- 
ment has  no  more  to  do  with  the  erection  of  churches, 
nor  with  the  charge  of  them  when  erected,  than  it  has 
with  the  erection  and  charge  of  the  building  of  any 
other  corporation,  or  of  any  private  dwelling.  It  recog- 
nises the  existence  of  buildings  for  public  worship  only 
in  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  property.  No  building  for 
public  worship  is  erected  in  our  country,  except  upon 
the  ground  of  a  real  or  supposed  demand,  with  reference 
to  which  the  individuals  concerned  in  its  erection  are  as 
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entirely  voluntary  agents,  as  in  regard  to  any  other  real 
or  supposable  demand.  The  pews  are  bought  and 
sold j  or  rented,  precisely  as  is  other  real  estate ;  and  the 
owners  of  pews  may,  or  may  not,  be  members  of  the 
religious  society  of  whose  house  of  worship  they  are  thus 
proprietors.  I  give  distinctness  to  this  circumstance  in 
the  constitution  of  our  churches,  because  it  has  no  feeble 
bearing  upon  our  general  ecclesiastical  condition. 

Again.  The  term  church  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
communicants,  or  partakers  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  any 
christian  society  which  regularly  worships  together. 
And  who  are  these  communicants  ?  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  poor  persons,  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
more  prosperous  members  of  the  body,  they  are  the 
owners  and  renters  of  the  pews  in  the  house  in  which 
they  assemble  for  worship.  These  communicants  have 
more  or  less  power  in  the  concerns  of  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  only  as  more  or  less  is  conceded 
to  them  by  the  society,  and  for  specific  objects.  In 
most  societies  they  take  the  lead  in  the  election  of  their 
ministers.  It  is  not  considered,  however,  that  an  election 
has  been  completed,  till  the  concurrent  assent  of  the  non- 
communicants  of  the  society  has  been  obtained.  All 
discipline,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  indeed  con- 
sidered as  referable  only  to  communicants,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  pastor.  A  pecu- 
liar relation  is  thus  supposed  to  exist  between  the  com- 
municants, and  between  them  and  their  minister.  Still 
the  minister  is  held  to  be  the  pastor  of  every  family  of 
the  society  with  which  he  is  connected  in  his  office. 
And  he  accounts  every   family  and  individual   which 
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either  owns,  or  rents  a  pew  or  a  seat  in  the  house  which 
belongs  to  his  society,  and  which  family  or  individual 
regularly  attends  upon  the  worship  there,  as  members  of 
his  society  or  flock.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  he  will 
give  his  time  and  professional  labors  to  others,  except 
occasionally  as  a  gratuity,  or  in  return  for  similar  service 
rendered  to  his  own  flock.  He  is  not  supposed  officially 
to  know  any  individual,  or  family,  except  through  his 
connexion  with  them  as  proprietors  or  renters  of  pews, 
or  as  regular  occupants  of  the  free  seats  appropriated  for 
the  poor.  Or  even  suppose  that  his  society  is  a  small 
one,  and  that  all  proper  means  are  to  be  employed  for 
its  increase.  Yet  the  increase  wanted  is — what?  Of 
'  the  poor,  and  maimed,  and  halt,  and  blind  ?'  No. 
But  of  those  who  can  contribute  to  the  pecuniary  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  other  objects,  if  such 
there  be,  of  the  society.  Thus  is  a  minister's  relation 
to  a  society  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  pecuniary 
supporters  of  his  ministry.  And  almost  necessarily  must 
this  be  the  case,  while  the  administration  of  Christianity 
in  our  churches  is  supported  as  it  now  is. 

Am  I  told  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  provision  of 
free  seats  in  several  of  our  churches  ;  and  that  if  these 
are  not  filled  by  the  poor,  the  fault  is  their  own  ?  I 
have  no  disposition  to  extenuate  this,  or  any  fault  of  the 
poorer  classes.  But  I  would  ask  in  the  first  place,  what 
is  this  provision  that  is  made  for  them  ?  How  far  does 
it  generally  extend  beyond  those  portions  of  our  churches 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  the  preacher,  could  neither  be  sold,  nor  rented  ? 
And  then,  is  it  not  of  seats  in  which  the  poor  are  to  sit 
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together  as  the  poor  ?  So  the  poor  are  willing  to  sit 
together  in  England.  Yet  so  are  they  not  willing  to  sft 
together  here.  This  to  very  many  would  be  the  most 
offensive  manner  of  publishing  their  poverty.  They 
may  be  dependents  upon  alms,  but  they  are  not  inmates 
of  an  alms-house.  They  have  poor  neighbours  around 
them,  but  they  have  also  rich  ones ;  and  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  under  a  common  sky,  and  to  be  breathing  a 
common  air  with  the  highest  and  the  best.  There  is 
no  quarter,  or  street  of  the  city  recognised  as  the  poor's 
quarter,  or  street ;  nor  would  they  by  this,  or  any  other 
appointment  for  them,  be  separated  as  a  caste.  I  grant 
that  any  place  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  God  is  good  enough  for  the  best  of  us,  and  better 
than  any  of  us  might  fairly  claim  on  the  ground  of  any 
moral  or  religious  desert.  I  grant  also,  that  any  pious 
poor  man,  or  woman,  who  has  the  spirit  of  the  widow 
who  attracted  the  notice  of  our  Lord  when  she  cast  her 
two  mites  into  the  treasury,  would  gratefully  receive  the 
privilege  of  sitting  anywhere  in  the  church  of  God,  and 
most  willingly  be  thus  classed  among  the  dependent  poor. 
But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  improved  condition 
of  society,  —  our  poor  are  not  yet  brought  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  to  that  spiritual  elevation,  or  humility, 
call  it  which  you  will,  —  which  will  make  the  '  poor's 
seats'  in  a  church  a  privilege  to  excite  gratitude,  and  to 
attract  them  to  the  house  of  prayer.  I  may  regret  this, 
but  I  cannot  unqualifiedly  censure  it.  I  may  admit  that 
the  poor  are  wrong  in  this.  Bat  is  there  nothing  on  our 
part  wrong  in  regard  to  it  ?  Reader,  I  appeal  to  your 
calm  thought,  and  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  con- 
science upon  this  question 
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Great  changes  have  occurred  in  our  social  state  within 
the  last  half  century.  The  poor  and  the  poorest 
amongst  us  feel  the  influence  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live ;  and  as  well  in  eccle- 
siastical, as  in  civil  concerns.  I  remember  the  time 
when  the  galleries  of  our  houses  of  worship  were  all  free, 
and  when  they  were  occupied  by  many  of  the  poor. 
Fifty,  and  perhaps  forty  years  ago,  the  suggestion  of 
erecting  a  house  of  worship  without  galleries  with  free 
seats,  or  with  galleries  which  should  be  divided  into  pews 
to  be  sold,  or  rented,  would  have  been  received  with 
little  favor.  Such  a  proposition  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  tantamount  to  an  intentional  ejection  from  our 
churches  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  of  those  who  could 
not  afford  either  to  purchase,  or  to  rent  a  pew.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  strong  objection  was  then  felt  by 
these  classes  to  take  their  seats  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
in  the  places  appropriated  for  them.  Rights  and  claims 
had  not  then  been  discussed,  and  were  not  felt,  as  they 
now  are.  Broad  distinctions  arising  out  of  property, 
and  of  the  various  circumstances  which  go  to  make  up 
outward  condition,  were  then  more  readily  acquiesced  in 
than  they  now  are.  And  one  of  the  early  manifestations 
of  a  less  acquiescent  spirit  in  these  classes  in  respect  to 
their  condition,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held,  was  a  desertion  of  those  seats  in  our  churches,  the 
occupancy  of  which  they  felt  was  an  undue  concession 
of  equality  to  privilege.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that 
there  was  any  process  of  reasoning  among  them  upon 
this  subject.  But  I  mean  that  there  was  in  reality  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  case.     The  prospered 
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and  prosperous  classes  among  us  are,  indeed,  upon  all 
great  civil  questions  far  more  democratic  now  than  they 
were  forty,  or  thirty  years  ago.  And  the  mass  of  the 
people,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  most  degraded 
and  characterless  of  the  poor,  have  far  higher  views  of 
their  rights  and  just  claims,  and  are  proportionally  more 
sensible  of  their  power  to  maintain  these  claims.  Still, 
however,  while  all  the  classes  of  our  society,  in  reference 
to  all  great  civil  questions  and  interests,  have  from  year 
to  year  been  approaching  one  another,  it  is  a  remarkable, 
and  a  seriously  monitory  fact,  that  in  reference  to  relig- 
ious rights  and  interests,  the  tendency  has  equally  been 
to  a  wider  and  wider  separation  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  I  know  not  what  thoughts  or  speculations  were 
excited  upon  the  cause  of  the  change,  when  it  was  first 
distinctly  perceived  that  our  once  well  filled  galleries  had 
in  them  but  few  worshippers.  But  that  the  cause  which 
I  have  here  intimated  was  a  main  one  to  which  this 
change  was  to  be  ascribed,  will  I  think  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  was  contemporary  with  its  occurrence. 
Let  us  be  just  upon  this  subject.  Let  us  see  our 
churches  as  they  are,  in  reference  to  their  accommoda- 
tions for  those  who  think  and  feel  that  they  can  afford 
neither  to  purchase,  nor  to  rent  pews  in  them.  This  is 
far  from  being  a  small,  or  an  unimportant  class  of  our 
citizens.  It  comprehends  many  of  the  operatives,  whose 
services  could  in  no  way  be  dispensed  with.  Through 
these  services  we  are  every  day  more  or  less  brought 
into  a  very  intimate  connexion  with,  and  dependence 
upon  them.  Yet  should  they  enter  our  houses  of  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  who  would  open  his  pew  door  to  them  ? 
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Suppose  one  of  this  class  to  enter  one  of  our  churches, 
and  to  ask  the  hospitality  of  a  seat  with  us.  And  let  it 
be  supposed  that  this  individual  is  decently  clad,  and  in 
his  whole  deportment  modest,  unobtrusive,  decorous. 
Why  should  he  not  be  cordially  welcomed  by  any  one  of 
us  ?  Should  one  in  the  clothing  which  indicates  afflu- 
ence thus  ask  our  hospitality,  unknown  as  he  might  be, 
would  it  not  readily  be  extended  to  him  ?  Or  if  a  stran- 
ger whose  reputation  for  talents  and  influence  shall  have 
preceded  him  should  thus  present  himself  among  us,  it 
is  very  possible  that  one  might  vie  with  another  to  wel- 
come, and  to  accommodate  him  in  any  of  our  churches. 
And  yet  as  a  man,  as  a  spiritual  child  of  God,  as  a  chris- 
tian, our  humble  neighbour  may  not  be  a  whit  behind  his 
more  distinguished  brother.  Or  suppose  that  the  poor 
man,  in  point  of  character,  is  even  far  behind  the  rich 
and  great  man.  Is  that  church  constituted  according  to 
the  order  of  the  gospel,  into  the  assembly  of  which,  '  if 
there  come  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel, 
and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment,  ye 
have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and 
say  to  him,  "  sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place;"  and  to  the 
poor  man,  "  stand  thou  there,"  or  "  sit  here  under  my 
footstool  ?" '  Is  not  He  to  whom  we  assemble  in  our 
churches  to  pray,  equally  the  Father  of  the  poorest, 
as  of  the  richest  and  most  honored  of  us  all  ?  Or  is  the 
poorest  less  an  object  of  our  heavenly  Father's  interest 
and  love  than  even  the  most  outwardly  favored  of  all 
his  children  ?  May  he  not  stand  as  high,  or  even  higher, 
in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God  than  we  shall  stand  there  ? 
Do  you  say,  l  I  admit  all  this,  and  yet  contend  that  there 
5#  * 
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are  distinctions  of  conduct  towards  one  another,  which  are 
not  only  properly  incidental  to  differences  of  station  and 
condition,  but  without  which  the  order  of  society  cannot 
he  maintained  ?'  1  concede  that  there  are.  Nor  would 
1  confound  the  distinctions  of  great  and  small  among 
men,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  employer  and  employed,  of 
master  and  servant.  God  intends,  and  he  has  instituted 
them.  Nay,  more.  Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to  carry 
out  christian  principles  of  respect,  honor  and  love  to 
all  men,  the  principles  of  christian  equality  and  brother- 
hood towards  all,  and  there  will  still  remain,  and  by  an 
ordination  higher  than  that  of  any  human  authority,  dis- 
tinctions of  station  and  condition  which  will  not  only 
justify,  but  require,  many  corresponding  distinctions  of 
deportment  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  What 
I  would  say  in  regard  to  these  distinctions  is,  not  let  them 
be  abolished,  but  let  them  be  treated  as  incidental  and 
temporary  distinctions  of  beings  of  a  common  nature,  and 
of  a  common  hope  beyond  the  grave ;  and  let  them  be 
confined  to  their  proper  times  and  places.  Let  them 
not  be  brought  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
offices  of  christian  worship.  Let  there  be  at  least  one 
spot  of  earth  besides  the  grave,  and  one  office  besides 
that  of  mingling  '  dust  with  dust '  in  the  burial  of  our 
dead,  in  which  the  christian  doctrine  of  human  equality 
shall  be  distinctly  recognised,  and  fairly  acted  out.  And 
if  there  is  to  be  such  a  spot  upon  the  earth,  where  are 
we  to  look  and  to  hope  for  it,  if  not  in  the  house  of  public 
worship  ;  the  temple  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
universal  Father  ?  Exclusive,  indeed,  as  our  churches 
are,  they  are  yet  in  this  respect  not  as  exceptionable 
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as  they  might  be.  I  have  been  in  churches,  the  middle 
aisles  of  which  were  rilled  with  benches  for  the  poor  ; 
and  with  benches  so  poor  and  unsightly,  that  they  seemed 
even  intended  to  correspond  with  the  poor  attire,  and 
the  miserable  habitations  of  those  who  occupied  them. 
It  was  a  kind  of  provision  for  them  more  revolting  to  my 
mind  than  would  have  been  their  utter  exclusion  from 
those  churches.  I  could  almost  hear  the  very  expressions 
coming  from  the  richly  furnished  pews  around  these  poor 
worshippers,  '  God  !  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 

men  are,  or  even  as  these .'     So  may  it  never 

be  with  us  !  And  yet  with  reference  to  one  of  our  own 
churches  I  would  ask,  are  not  only  the  necessary  dis- 
tinctions which  grow  out  of  our  conditions  and  occupa- 
tions, but  is  also  all  the  exclusiveness  of  worldly  pride 
and  vanity  to  appertain  as  essentially  to  the  church,  as 
to  the  drawing-room  ?  And  is  it  not  so,  and  in  every 
denomination  of  Christians  ? 

No  one  doubts  that  the  present  is  most  emphatically 
a  transition  state  of  society.  Great  changes  are  going 
on  wTith  great  rapidity  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Nor  are  these  merely  outward  changes,  which  address 
themselves  to  the  notice  and  excite  the  sensibility  even 
of  the  dullest.  Nor  are  those  of  them  even  the  most 
important  in  their  character  and  tendencies,  which  are 
almost  daily  manifesting  themselves-  in  one  and  another  of 
the  departments  of  art  or  science,  and  are  calling  forth 
the  admiring  exclamations  even  of  staid  and  philosophic 
minds,  <  lo,  here  !'  or,  <  lo,  there  !'  Thoughts,  concep- 
tions, feelings  which  a  century  ago  were  confined  to  a 
few  minds,  are  now  awakened,  and  are  in  full  activitv  in 
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the  common  mind,  —  the  mind  of  the  many.  Principles 
to  a  great  extent  crude  indeed,  misunderstood,  and  mixed 
with  much  error,  but  having  in  them  elements  of  truth 
and  right,  are  springing  up  everywhere  around  us ; 
are  forming  character  and  are  determining  conduct ;  and 
are  not  only  giving  to  each  individual  of  the  multitude 
an  importance  in  his  own  eyes,  till  recently  unconceived 
by  him,  but  equally,  in  their  consequences,  are  making 
his  importance  felt  by  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of 
those  around  him.  I  refer  particularly  to  prevalent 
thoughts,  feelings  and  principles  of  freedom,  indepen- 
dence, and  personal  rights.  There  are  no  more  power- 
ful elements  than  these  now  at  work  throughout  the 
social  systems  of  Christendom  ;  and  through  their  opera- 
tion, the  very  term,  the  people,  is  every  day  obtaining  a 
more  and  more  distinct  meaning.  The  people  are  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  a  reality  ;  a  power  ;  and  a 
power  too  which  is  felt,  and  must  be  respected.  They  are 
every  day  becoming  less  and  less  the  mere  watchword  of 
contending  parties.  Public  opinion  is  less  and  less  what 
is  thought  and  willed  by  a  few,  and  more  and  more  what 
is  thought  and  willed  by  the  many.  There  is  felt  to  be 
a  public  mind,  and  its  voice  is  heard.  There  is  a  public 
pulse,  and  it  beats  distinctly.  But  how  far  does  this 
pulse  give  indications  of  health  ?  How  far  is  this  voice 
the  voice  of  wisdom  ?  How  far  is  vox  populi  also  vox 
Dei  ?  These  are  questions  which  demand  solemn  con- 
sideration. Steam  and  rail -roads  are  not  only  bringing 
the  most  widely  separated  borders  of  our  vast  country, 
but  even  far  distant  continents  into  near  neighbourhood. 
Machinery  and  skill  are  not  only  adding  indefinitely  to 
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the  amount  of  all  desirable  productions,  but  are  making 
what  were  a  few  years  ago  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  now 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  the  multitude.  Even  the  best 
intellect  of  the  world,  or  that  which  is  second  in  order  to 
no  other,  is  exhausting  its  strength  in  aid  of  machinery 
and  skill  for  the  multiplication,  and  greatest  possible  pro- 
duction, of  all  which  can  enrich,  and  adorn,  and  increase 
the  comforts  and  gratifications  of  life.  But,  Reader, 
suppose  that  this  multitude  shall  be  left  morally  uncared 
for;  its  growing  capacities  receiving  all  their  nurture, 
strength  and  direction,  from  appetite  and  passion  ;  and 
its  growing  influence  under  these  circumstances  at  length 
to  become  the  paramount  influence  in  society.  What 
then  will  be  the  stability  either  of  your  ecclesiastical,  or 
republican  institutions  ?  Do  you  see  nothing  admonitory 
in  the  discontents,  restlessness,  agitation  and  outbreaks 
among  those,  who,  with  high  notions  of  liberty,  and  very 
low  notions  of  just  and  necessary  restraint,  and  with  high 
notions  of  rights,  and  very  low  notions  of  duties,  are  yet 
daily  advancing  in  power,  and  becoming  in  reality  the 
ruling  majority  ?  The  people,  including  every  individual 
who  pays  a  poll  tax,  is  becoming  the  ruling  power 
throughout  our  land.  They  will  inevitably  be  the  ruling 
power,  for  good  or  for  evil.  As  well  may  you  attempt 
to  shut  out  from  them  the  common  air  of  heaven,  as  to 
exclude  from  them  those  influences  of  our  institutions 
which  are  more  and  more  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  equal  rights,  and  of  the  paramount  worth  of 
their  own  freedom.  And  what  is  doing  to  extend  every- 
where around  us  the  instructions  of  wisdom  upon  these 
great  subjects,  compared  with  the  zeal    and  devotion 
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which  are  employed  for  those  arts  and  enterprises,  e very- 
stage  in  the  progress  of  which  will  ultimately  but  sink 
us  deeper  in  corruption  and  misery,  unless  the  people, 
the  multitude,  shall  know  how  wisely  to  use  their  freedom 
and  their  rights,  both  civil  and  religious  ?  The  popular 
commentary  upon  liberty  and  rights,  as  they  are  under- 
stood by  certain  among  us,  has  been  written  in  blood  by 
the  hand  of  mobs.  And  what  but  an  infuriated  mob 
spirit  is  to  be  looked  for  in  any  great  collisions  of 
interests  and  of  passion  among  us,  from  a  general  pre- 
valence of  insane  notions  of  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  the  equal  rights  of  man  ? 


LETTER    V. 


Prospects.  —  first   object   of    the    ministry    at    large. — 
homes   of   the   poor. — children. — catholic  poor. 

As  the  religious  societies  of  protestant  Christendom  are 
now,  and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  constituted, 
involving  as  their  constitution  almost  necessarily  does  at 
once  an  exclusion  from  these  societies  of  those  who  can- 
not contribute  a  fair  proportion  towards  their  support,  and 
the  exclusive  relation  of  ministers,  as  such,  each  to  the 
members  of  his  own  religious  society,  the  consequence 
seems  almost  inevitable,  that  in  every  town  or  city  of 
fifty,  or  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  number  will  be 
large  of  those  who  will  be  without  the  pale  of  this  min- 
istry. Nor  is  this  all.  Under  this  constitution  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  ministry,  J  see  not  how  it  can  be 
otherwise  than  that  not  only  this  number,  but  its  pro- 
portion also  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns 
and  cities,  should  regularly  increase  with  the  growth  of 
these  towns  and  cities.  I  pray  for  a  serious  consideration 
of  this  matter.     Suppose  that  no  change  in  the  circum- 
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stances  referred  to  is  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  churches,  and  of  the  ministry  in  protestant  Christen- 
dom, during  the  next  succeeding  five  or  ten  centuries, 
and  that  no  additional  ministry  is  to  be  instituted.  How 
far,  reasoning  I  mean  alone  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  present  influences  of  our  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, may  we  hope  that  they  will  then  exert  a  proportion- 
ally wider  influence  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more or  Boston,  than  is  now  exerted  by  them  in  these 
cities  ?  Or  how  far  then  will  these  cities,  in  this  respect, 
be  in  advance  of  what  London  now  is  ?  Within  that 
time,  there  may  indeed  be  divine  interpositions  for  great 
moral  changes  in  cities,  and  throughout  the  world,  such 
as  have  not  been  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But  if 
there  shall  be  no  such  interpositions,  and  if  the  churches 
and  ministry  shall  remain  as  they  now  are,  I  see  no 
ground  for  confidence  that  our  cities  will  then  be  propor- 
tionally more  christianized  than  they  are  at  this  day ;  at 
least  as  far  as  this  result  shall  depend  upon  the  influen- 
ces to  be  exerted  by  our  religious  societies,  and  the  min- 
istry connected  with  them. 

It  is  however  most  obvious  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
intended  that  his  religion,  as  far  as  shall  be  possible, 
should  be  offered  to  all ;  to  all  who  are  near  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  are  far  from  us ;  to  the  lowest  equally 
as  to  the  highest ;  to  the  poorest  equally  as  to  the  richest ; 
and  even  to  the  most  abject  and  outcast  of  our  race. 
This  seems  to  me  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  attractive 
distinctions.  Christianity  opens  its  arms  and  heart,  and 
it  addresses  its  precepts,  and  promises,  and  threatenings, 
to  all,  —  to  every  individual.      It  intends  also  that  its 
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ministry  shall  be  extended  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to 
receive  it.  These  are  alike  first  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, and  of  its  ministry.  Bring  before  your  mind  then, 
with  all  possible  distinctness,  the  fact  that  in  Boston  there 
are  hundreds,  in  New  York  thousands,  and  in  London 
tens  of  thousands  of  families,  which,  from  the  very  pov- 
erty and  general  degradation  to  which  they  have  been 
brought,  and  in  which  they  are  living,  cannot,  till  their 
conditions  shall  be  greatly  improved,  be  gathered  into 
houses  of  worship,  and  formed  into  religious  societies. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  services  and  influences  of 
the  christian  ministry  can  be  extended  to  them  in  their 
present  circumstances,  except  by  carrying  these  services 
and  influences  to  their  habitations.  Should  not  the  gos- 
pel therefore,  I  ask,  be  thus  preached  to  them?  Should 
not  all  the  offices  of  the  christian  ministry,  as  far  as  they 
may,  be  there  extended  to  them  ? 

1  would  observe  then,  that  it  is  the  first  object  of  the 
ministry  at  large,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to  which 
no  other  is  ever  to  be  preferred,  as  far  as  shall  be  possi- 
ble to  extend  its  offices  to  the  poor  and  the  poorest,  to 
the  low  and  the  lowest ;  to  the  most  friendless,  the  most 
uncared  for,  the  most  miserable.  Jesus  came  indeed  to 
be  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  the  highest,  and  wisest, 
and  best.  He  regarded  every  human  being,  however  ex- 
alted his  attainments,  his  character  or  condition,  as  need- 
ing the  instructions  and  salvation  of  the  gospel.  But  he 
regarded  their  claims  as  the  strongest  whose  necessities 
were  the  most  pressing.  His  most  active  sympathies 
where  with  those  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
the  want  of  sympathy.  He  was  most  solicitous  for  those 
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who  had  none  to  care  for  them.  Amidst  all  the  noise  of 
the  world,  the  sound  most  distinctly  heard  by  him  was 
that  of  the  voice  of  oppressed  and  degraded  humanity. 
Amidst  all  the  glare  of  the  world,  the  spectacle  upon 
which  his  eye  most  constantly  rested  was  that  of  the 
hungry  who  knew  not  where  to  look  for  bread,  of  the 
blind  who  knew  not  where  to  look  for  sight,  of  the  dis- 
eased who  had  no  physician,  of  the  heavy  laden  who 
had  no  support,  of  the  distressed  who  had  no  comforter, 
and  of  the  lost  whom  no  one  was  solicitous  to  save.  It 
is  a  very  wonderful  fact,  that  this  most  prominent  and 
distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
should  have  been  so  little  regarded  as  it  has  been  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  christian 
ministry.  Jesus  came,  I  repeat,  to  be  the  Teacher  and 
Saviour  of  the  highest,  and  wisest,  and  best.  Nor  was 
there  in  the  time  of  Christ,  nor  has  there  since  been,  that 
man  upon  the  earth,  however  wise  and  true  and  pure  and 
good  he  may  have  been  independently  of  the  gospel,  into 
whose  soul,  if  freely  admitted  there,  the  teachings  of 
Christ  would  not  have  brought  a  light  above  all  other 
lights ;  a  moral  power  above  all  other  power ;  a  holiness 
above  all  other  holiness ;  and  a  hope  and  joy  in  the 
Christian  salvation  above  all  other  hopes,  and  every 
other  possession.  But  in  the  view  of  Jesus,  the  most 
helpless  had  the  first  claim  to  help.  The  most  untaught 
had  the  strongest  claims  to  instruction.  The  most  de- 
spised, the  most  hopeless,  while  yet  they  continue  to  be 
the  most  unaided,  those  who,  if  left  uncommiserated, 
must  most  speedily  and  necessarily  perish  in  their  wretch- 
edness, —  these  were  the  objects  of  the  strongest  imme- 
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diate  interest  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  i  The  son  of  man,' 
he  says,  c  is  come  to  seek,  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.'*  Again.  '  Go  and  show  John  those  things  which 
ye  do  hear  and  see  ;  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk  ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf 
hear;  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.''  f  And  again.  '  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  ;  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  and  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."  J  In  the  spirit  of  the  example  thus  given  to  his 
ministers,  we  would  make  it  our  first  object  to  carry  the 
influences  and  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
poor  and  the  poorest,  to  the  low  and  the  lowest.  Let 
me  give  you  such  conceptions  as  I  may  of  the  condition 
and  claims  of  these  classes  among  us  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, let  me  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  their  homes. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  homes  of  those  with 
whose  claims  I  would  impress  you  ?  Or  how  shall  I  aid 
you  distinctly  to  conceive  of  the  influences  of  these  homes 
upon  their  inmates?  I  am  unwilling  to  appear  egotisti- 
cal. Yet  I  cannot  give  my  personal  observations  with- 
out speaking  in  the  first  person ;  nor  can  I  account  to 
another  for  impressions  made  upon  my  own  mind,  except 
by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  and 
force  to  these  impressions. 


*  Luke,  xix.  10.         t  Matthew,  xi.  5,  6.        i  Luke,  iv.  18,  19. 
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Allow  me  then  to  say,  that  here  I  am  in  a  house  which 
I  can  call  my  own,  and  surrounded  not  only  by  comforts, 
but  by  luxuries.  My  eye  cannot  here  rest  upon  an 
object  which  may  not,  and  which  sometimes  does  not 
minister  to  my  gratification.  Here,  if  I  will,  and  when 
I  will,  I  may  be  employed,  or  may  cease  from  employ- 
ment ;  or  I  may  pass  from  my  pen  to  books,  and  from 
books  to  music,  and  from  music  to  conversation.  Or  I 
may  walk  abroad,  or  may  ride,  or  otherwise  appropriate 
my  hours  for  my  individual  pleasure,  or  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  those  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the  strongest  earthly 
ties.  Or  if  I  shall  go  out,  and  return  worn  with  cares, 
or  borne  down  by  fatigue,  here  I  shall  receive  none  other 
than  kindly  greetings,  and  generous  sympathies ;  and  all 
the  aids  to  relief  and  restoration  which  unnumbered  and 
nameless  expedients  and  offices  of  the  most  affectionate 
hearts  can  supply.  Such  is  my  home.  Such  is  the 
home  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  for  the 
services  of  my  ministry  among  the  poor.  Such  it  may 
also  be,  Reader,  is  your  home.  Enter  then  with  me  the 
homes  of  the  poor. 

The  homes  of  the  poor,  —  what  are  they  ?  Thank 
God  that  many  of  them,  straitened  as  they  are,  are  yet 
sufficient  for  all  the  most  important  comforts  of  life.  Nor 
is  more  enjoyed  on  this  side  the  eternal  life  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven,  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  them.  There 
are  cases  of  poverty,  or  of  dependence  upon  alms,  of 
which  no  one  of  enlarged  views  and  sensibilities  would 
wish  to  free  the  world,  or  any  community  in  it ;  for  not 
only  are  to  be  found  in  them  specimens  of  moral  and 
religious  worth  unsurpassed  by  those  in  any  other  condi- 
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tion,  but  illustrated  also,  as  perhaps  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  been,  and  in  some  measure  produced,  at  once 
by  this  very  dependence,  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
home  under  which  this  piety  and  virtue  are  exercised 
and  maintained.  These,  however,  we  pass  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  enter  the  habitations  of  other  classes  of  the 
poor. 

The  number  is  considerable  of  those  families  whose 
entire  home  is  not  only  a  single  apartment,  but  an  apart- 
ment unsuited  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  human  being. 
This  apartment,  poor  as  its  inhabitants,  may  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  or  in  the  fourth  story,  or  in  the  attic  of  a 
building,  or  in  its  cellar.     It  may  be  in  a  narrow  pass- 
age-way, in  which  there  can  be  no  free  circulation  of 
air ;  which  has  no  yard  belonging  to  it ;  which  is  dark, 
cold  and  cheerless  in  winter ;  and  not  only  insufferably 
warm  in  summer,  but  otherwise  as  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  as  a  stagnant,  and  even  noisome   atmosphere 
can  make  it.    And  its  whole  neighbourhood  may  not  be 
very  unlike  itself.     Or,  for  this  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  very  neighbourhood  may  stand  out  in  strong  contrast 
in  all  its  provisions  and  accommodations  for  the  comfort 
and  gratification  of  its  inhabitants.      Not  unfrequently, 
likewise,  is  a  single  room,  and  a  room  altogether  unsuited 
for  comfort,  the  home  of  two,  or  of  three  families.     I 
have  known  the  case  in  which  two  families  lived  in  each 
of  four  chambers  in  a  single  house.     In  one  of  these 
chambers  a  husband  and  wife,  and  two  children,  slept 
on  one  side  of  the  room ;    and  a  husband  and  wife  and 
four  children  on  the  opposite  side.     When  I  first  visited 
these  families,  she  who  was  the  mother  of  the  four  child- 
6* 
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ren  was  ill  in  bed  ;  and  amidst  noise  and  dirt,  and  with 
willing,  though  most  ignorant  attendance  from  the  female 
co-partner  of  her  room,  was  suffering  from  the  want  not 
only  of  almost  every  comfort,  but  even  of  every  necessa- 
ry of  sickness.  I  once  also,  and  in  the  greatest  severity 
of  our  winter  season,  found  two  families  living  in  rooms 
in  which  there  was  neither  fire-place,  nor  stove.  Their 
only  resource  for  warmth,  when  out  of  bed,  was  the 
hearth  of  a  poor  neighbour,  from  which  a  pan  of  hot 
ashes  was  occasionally  begged.  But  even  where  a  fire 
can  be,  and  is  kept  up  from  day  to  day,  yet  so  open, 
not  unfrequently,  are  the  floors  of  the  rooms  of  the  poor, 
so  shattered  or  ill  fitted  the  windows  and  doors,  and  so 
deep  and  unsuited  to  their  main  end  are  the  fire-places, 
that  even  at  the  best  these  apartments  are  considered 
habitable  in  winter,  and  are  inhabited,  only  because  no 
better  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  live  in  them.  Here 
then,  in  a  single  room,  is  all  that  is  possessed  for  the  uses 
of  parlor,  chamber  and  kitchen.  Here  every  visiter  is 
to  be  received.  Here  only,  as  far  as  home  is  concerned, 
is  leisure  to  be  enjoyed.  Here  must  parents  and  child- 
ren, young  and  old,  and  sometimes  other  adults  than  the 
parents  or  children  of  the  family,  —  for  to  such  is  some- 
times given  a  temporary  home  in  these  families,  —  betake 
themselves  at  night  to  their  beds.  And  here  disease,  in 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  may  come,  is  to  be  endured, 
and  all  the  offices  for  which  disease  may  call  are  to  be 
performed.  It  surely  indicates  no  peculiar  sensibility  to 
the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  others  to  feel,  and  strong- 
ly to  feel,  what  is  and  must  necessarily  be  suffered  in 
circumstances  like  these.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  and 
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it  is  true,  that  many  of  those  who  are  to  be  found  in  this 
condition  have  never  lived  in  one  which  is  very  much 
better ;  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  this  from  a 
better  condition,  that  they  have  generally  been  brought 
to  it  by  their  own  vices.  But  the  questions  arise,  and 
they  are  very  grave  ones,  how  is  it  that  under  Christian- 
ity there  could  have  been,  and  that  there  is,  the  extent 
which  we  see  of  this  hereditary  debasement?  Or,  how 
is  it  that  so  many  have  fallen,  and  are  falling  through 
vice,  into  such  destitution  and  misery  ?  How  is  it  that 
there  is  not  a  city  in  Christendom,  which  contains  not  in 
its  bosom  a  large  mass  of  this  pauperism  and  debase- 
ment ?  These  are  inquiries  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
find  occasion  to  recur.  Reader,  have  they  ever  engaged 
your  consideration  ? 

It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  very  few  of  this  class, 
while  they  shall  continue  in  their  present  condition,  can 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  influences  of  the  regular 
ministry  among  us.  They  have  not  the  apparel  in 
which  they  are  willing  even  to  be  abroad  on  Sunday. 
The  offices  of  the  christian  ministry  can  be  extended  to 
them  only  through  personal  intercourse,  or  parochial  vis- 
itations. They  are  to  be  sought  out  by  those  who  would 
know  them,  and  ministered  to  at  home  by  those  who 
would  minister  to  them.  Would  to  God  that  I  could 
awaken  the  sensibility  with  which,  as  Christians,  we 
should  regard  this  class  of  our  fellow-beings  ! 

There  is  no  one  sentiment  more  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement even  of  human  civilization,  than  the  senti- 
ment of  home.  And  I  need  not  say  that  for  this  senti- 
ment, in  its  most  attractive  associations,  and  elevating 
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influences,  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Christianity.  Nor 
are  the  most  refined  and  refining  influences  of  home  de- 
pendent upon,  or  restricted  by,  the  necessary  circum- 
stances of  the  outward  condition  of  any  class  of  society, 
I  have  said  that  greater  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth  than  in  some  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 
But  the  poor  of  this  class  are  found  in  habitations,  in 
which,  however  confined  they  may  be,  not  only  the 
decencies  of  life  may  be  maintained,  but  its  most  essen- 
tial means  of  comfort  may  be  found.  There  are  how- 
ever habitations  of  the  poor  in  which  it  is  impossible 
that  these  decencies  should  be  maintained.  And  there 
are  habitations  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  their  occu- 
pants should  find  comfort,  except  by  ceasing  to  feel 
themselves  to  be  human  beings.  They  can  be  contented 
with  their  condition,  and  can  enjoy  life,  only  in  propor- 
tion as  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers  shall  be  de- 
pressed, and  as  they  shall  live  exclusively  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  merely  animal  propensities  and  passions. 
There  is  no  large  city  which  does  not  contain  very  many 
inhabitants  of  this  class.  How  then,  as  Christians,  are 
we  to  regard  them  ? 

I  cannot  lightly  pass  over  this  topic.  I  pray  for 
attention  to  it.  Who,  I  ask,  are  these  poor  fellow- 
beings  ?  Some  of  them  are  widows,  and  have  from  one 
or  two,  to  five  or  six  children.  These  are  perhaps  gen- 
erally the  widows  of  husbands  who  were  more  or  less 
intemperate;  and  some  of  them  are  themselves  intempe- 
rate. Others  are  husbands  and  wives,  and  generally  of 
the  same  character  and  habits.  They  look  not  beyond 
the  very  humblest  of  the  occupations  of  man.      The 
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men,  it  may  be,  dig  the  mud  from  our  docks,  that  new 
and  habitable  land  may  be  made  for  us.  They  also 
make  our  rail-roads,  carry  our  burdens,  and  in  some  cases 
rise  to  a  place  among  those  who  saw  our  wood,  or  are 
lumpers  upon  our  wharves.  And  the  widows,  and  per- 
haps the  wives  of  this  class,  pick  oakum  when  they  can 
get  it  to  pick ;  and  occasionally  obtain  the  more  profitable 
employment  of  scrubbing  our  paints,  or  floors.  Their 
rent  also,  be  it  known,  is  almost  without  exception  exor- 
bitantly high.  Yet  this  rent  must  be  paid,  and  generally 
week  by  week,  or  they  will  be  turned  into  the  streets, 
and  left  utterly  without  a  shelter,  or  resting-place.  And 
they  must  be  fed  also,  and  clothed.  And  what  is  their 
clothing  ?  Beggarly  enough  indeed  even  in  summer. 
But  for  winter,  how  unsuited,  how  miserably  deficient ! 
And  their  food  —  what  is  it  ?  Always  the  best  which 
with  their  utmost  ability  they  can  procure.  But  often  it 
is  the  meanest  on  which  human  beings  can  well  subsist. 
The  number  is  considerable  even  in  so  small  a  city  as 
Boston,  and  how  much  greater  in  New  York,  and  greater 
still  in  Paris,  or  in  London,  of  those  who  are  living  in 
habitations  like  these  ;  and  who  must  thus  earn  their 
means  of  living,  or  beg,  or  starve,  or  steal.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  this  class  of  the  poor  were  reared  for 
no  distinct  occupation.  The  females  of  it,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  hardly  know  the  use  of  the  needle.  Look- 
ing at  them,  therefore,  as  we  find  them,  I  cannot  but 
ask,  is  this  a  condition  of  man  which  was  intended  by 
God  ?  Is  this  a  necessary  department  of  a  christian 
constitution  of  society  ?  I  readily  admit  that  all  the 
occupations  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  by  which  this 
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class  of  the  poor  obtain  the  means  of  living,  are  among 
the  proper  occupations  of  man.  But  may  not  those  who 
shall  be  employed  in  these  services,  and  who  shall  even 
depend  upon  them  for  their  means  of  support,  be  anything 
more  than  the  mere  drudges,  and  the  debased  beings  we 
so  often  find  them  ?  Is  that  a  christian  constitution  of  socie- 
ty, even  in  the  higher  departments  of  life,  by  which  such 
an  extent  of  degradation  and  debasement  is  even  tolerated  ? 
Above  all,  is  that  a  christian  constitution  of  society,  in  which 
other  and  higher  classes  are  living  in  ease  and  luxury 
upon  the  very  spoils,  not  only  of  the  physical,  but  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  such  numbers  of  their 
fellow-men  ?  Are  these  classes  of  the  poor,  under  an 
advanced  state  of  Christianity,  in  their  characters  and 
habits,  their  food,  clothing  and  habitations,  to  continue 
what  they  now  are  ?  Here  they  are,  in  circumstances 
with  which  not  one  generous  and  happy  sentiment  of 
home  can  be  associated.  The  rooms  and  their  occupants 
are  alike  filthy.  The  wind  passes  freely  through  the 
broken  panes  of  glass.  The  general  furniture  is  alike 
shattered  and  scanty.  The  bed  may  be  as  dirty,  and  as 
insufficient  for  warmth,  as  the  garments  of  the  inmates. 
And  here  may  be  young  children,  hardly  less  rough  and 
untamed  than  '  the  wild  ass's  colt ;'  utterly  disobedient 
and  lawless  ;  and  older  children,  who  should  be  at  school, 
but  are  not ;  or  who  should  be  in  some  employment  in 
which  they  may  be  trained  for  self-support  and  useful- 
ness, but  who  are  living  in  the  streets,  and  are  in  fact 
training  only  for  crime  and  misery.  1  have  visited  many 
such  families  as  these  in  summer  and  winter  ;  when  they 
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were  in  health,  and  when  one  or  more  of  their  number 
were  suffering  under  protracted  and  grievous  illness  ;  and 
that  illness  endured  amidst  dirt,  and  noise,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  cooking,  and  the  washing  of  clothes,  —  and 
sometimes  even  amidst  the  orgies  of  drunkenness.  Such 
is  life  as  it  is  to  be  seen  within  a  walk  of  five  minutes 
from  the  abodes,  not  only  of  ample  competency,  but  of 
the  greatest  affluence  among  us.  Such  are  habitations, 
and  men,  and  women,  and  children  in  this  christian  city  ; 
in  this  city  which  abounds  in  wealth,  and  is  adorned  and 
enriched  with  palaces  ;  which  is  supplied  with  schools 
as  is  no  other  city  of  its  population,  and  the  spires  and 
towers  of  whose  churches  raise  their  heads  in  every 
direction,  as  if  to  proclaim  the  abundant  accommodations 
they  would  offer  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter 
them.  And  left  to  live  as  those  of  this  class  now  live, 
and  to  be  what  thus  living  they  must  be,  how  can  it  be 
that  they  should  not  be  instruments  of  perpetuating,  and 
of  extending  indefinitely  a  race  like  themselves  ?  Here, 
then,  is  one  of  the  positions  from  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  our  civil  and  religious  organization  ; 
and  to  inquire,  '  how  could  all  this  have  occurred  under 
the  influences  of  Christianity?  And,  what  changes 
might  not,  and  would  not  Christianity  accomplish  in  the 
classes  around  us,  if  the  influences  of  its  most  universally 
acknowledged  truths  and  principles  were  but  what  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  intended  that  they 
should  be  ?' 

i  There  are  various  conditions  of  physical  poverty 
among  nations  which  are  called  uncivilized.  But  the 
most  demoralizing  and  deteriorating  of  all  poverty  is  that 
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which  exists  among  civilized  nations,  and  more  especially 
in  large  towns.  Some  hold  that  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  hovel-dwellers,  where  the  father,  mother,  children 
and  a  pig  live  in  common  in  one  shed  ;  and  the  children 
are  emulous  which  shall  sleep  nearest  the  pig  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  is  the  worst  condition  of  poverty.  But 
we  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The  crowded  lanes, 
courts  and  alleys  of  a  large  town,  where  every  house 
is  one  unseemly  den  of  squalid  hunger,  strife,  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  —  these  are 
the  abodes  in  which  poverty  appears  in  her  most  fear- 
ful garb,  surrounded  by  vice  and  every  kind  of  miseiy. 
And  even  this  condition  is  rendered  worse,  when  any 
peculiar  circumstances  afford  the  chance  of  occasional 
debauchery.'  * 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  poor  of  whom  I  have  here 
spoken  are  not  all  pauper  emigrants  from  Ireland  and 
England  ?  I  answer,  for  the  most  part  they  are.  But 
there  are  also  among  them  not  a  few  who  are  native 
Americans.  There  are  those  among  them  who  were 
born  in  our  country  towns,  and  passed  their  youth  there ; 
and  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  poison  infused  alike  into 
their  bodies  and  souls  there  by  the  early  use  of  alcohol, 
might  now  have  been  owners  of  the  soil  which  they  then 
helped  to  cultivate,  and  ornaments  and  strength  of  the 
community  from  which  they  have  come  to  us  as  outcasts. 
Here  they  are,  self-exiled  indeed,  but  bound  to  the  city  as 
strongly  as  they  could  be  by  any  human  decree.  They 
left  the  place  of  their  nativity  that  they  might  here  con- 

*  London  and  Westminster  Review,  July,  1836,  p.  200, 
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ceal  themselves  in  the  crowd.  They  came  here  also  for 
employment,  or  it  may  be  to  live  with  less  employment 
than  was  required  of  them  in  the  country.  Whether, 
however,  those  of  this  class  have  come  to  us  from  abroad, 
or  are  natives,  here  they  are ;  and  here  they  and  their 
posterity  will  be.  They  are  not  only  a  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  our  city,  but  however  desirable  we  may  think 
it  to  rid  ourselves  of  them,  they  are  not  to  be  cast  out 
from  us.  What  then,  under  our  free  institutions,  and 
with  the  best  laws  we  can  make,  and  the  most  efficient 
police  we  can  establish,  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  respect  to 
them,  if  they  shall  continue  to  be  objects  of  as  little 
moral  and  christian  regard  as  they  have  been  ?  I  put 
this  question  even  to  the  mere  political  moralist.  But 
to  him  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  I  would  say,  these 
are  human  beings.  Are  we  God's  workmanship  ?  So 
are  they.  Are  we  immortals  ?  So  are  they.  Are  we 
objects  of  parental  interest  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  So  are 
they.  Are  they  however  sinners,  and  great  sinners  be- 
fore God  ?  So  are  we.  And  in  a  comparison  of  our 
means  and  opportunities  of  christian  virtue  and  improve- 
ment with  theirs,  and  of  our  temptations  and  exposures 
to  vice  or  sin  with  theirs,  who  of  us  shall  say  to  them 
'  stand  off — come  not  near  —  we  are  holier  than  ye  are.' 
They  are  human  beings  ;  God's  children,  and  our  breth 
ren  ;  and  if  unsympathized  with,  and  uncared  for  by  us 
as  moral  beings,  they  can  do  but  little  for  their  own  re- 
demption. What  then,  in  the  relations  we  sustain  to 
them,  would  Christianity  have  us  do  for  them  ?  Why  are 
we  made  to  differ  from  them  in  the  immense  advantages 
of  our  conditions  over  theirs  ? 
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Let  me  add  a  word  of  the  children  to  whom  I  have 
here  referred.  Would  that  I  could  excite  a  due  sensi- 
bility in  respect  to  them  !  Above  all,  would  that  I 
could  awaken  a  christian  sense  of  responsibility  for 
them ! 

I  will  adduce  an  example  which  is  indeed  an  ex- 
treme one,  but  of  which,  however,  I  can  adduce  but 
too  many  very  close  resemblances.  I  bring  before  you 
a  boy  who  is  now  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  —  I 
might  bring  before  you  many  very  similar  examples  of 
girls.  — This  boy  is  a  thief.  He  has  committed  many 
petty  thiefts.  He  will  hesitate  at  no  falsehood  in  a 
case  in  which  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  lie.  He 
is  both  profane  and  obscene  in  conversation.  He  is 
obstinate,  wilful,  and  reckless  of  consequences.  He  is 
as  corrupt  as  he  can  well  be  at  his  age  ;  and  you  can- 
not doubt  that,  if  he  shall  be  left  amidst  his  present  ex- 
posures, and  to  live  as  he  is  now  living,  he  will  every 
day  be  more  debased,  more  disposed  to  crime,  and  more 
sure  to  fall  into  crime.  Now  where  lies  responsibility 
for  this  child  ?  Let  us  follow  him  to  his  home.  What 
is  that  home  ?  It  may  be  a  wretched  tenement,  or  even 
a  wretched  single  room,  which,  as  it  now  is,  a  rich  man, 
and  full  of  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  would  use  only  as 
a  kennel  for  his  dogs.  Here  are  the  parents  of  this 
child,  ragged  and  filthy ;  and  one  at  least  of  them,  and 
perhaps  both,  intemperate.  These  parents  have  little 
affection  for  one  another,  and  are  kept  together  princi- 
pally by  their  dependence  upon  each  other.  They 
have,  it  may  be,  a  strong  animal  affection  for  their 
children.     But  speak  to  them  of  the  moral  nature  of 
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these  children,  or  of  their  own  moral  nature,  and  at 
your  first  address  to  them  on  these  subjects  they  will 
have  a  scarcely  more  distinct  comprehension  of  what 
you  mean,  than  they  would  if  you  should  speak  to  them 
of  chymical  affinities,  or  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
They,  too,  are  profane,  and  often  indecent  in  conversa- 
tion. They  live  in  daily  contention  with  each  other ; 
and  daily  are  alternately  indulging  their  children  in 
wrong  doing,  or  by  their  own  example,  or  provocations, 
are  exciting  them  to  it.  Here  alike  in  parents  and  in 
children  is  not  only  ignorance  of  moral  right,  but  often 
shrewdness  in  moral  wrong.  Sunday  comes  to  them 
without  one  Christian  association  with  it.  They  have 
no  books.  Or  if  they  have,  neither  parents  nor  child- 
ren can  read  them ;  or  at  best  with  sufficient  facility  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  them.  What  then  are 
the  moral  results  here  to  be  looked  for  ?  These  child- 
ren never  hear  the  name  of  God  but  when  it  is  used  as 
an  expletive  in  conversation,  or  to  give  force  to  the  ex- 
pression of  an  unhallowed  passion.  They  never  hear 
the  name  of  God  except  when  it  is  profaned.  They 
never  pray,  and  were  never  taught  to  pray.  They 
'damn5  each  other  'to  hell.'  Yet  what  is  hell,  in  their 
conception  of  it,  but  a  vague  idea  of  a  condition  of  mis- 
ery, to  which,  if  they  could,  they  would  consign  an 
object  of  their  wrath?  They  are  daily  excited  by 
alcohol  —  when  they  can  obtain  it.  But  they  were 
born  amidst  the  fumes  of  intemperance,  and  have  daily 
inhaled  them  from  the  first  moment  of  life.  They  steal. 
But  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  required  by  their 
parents  in  some  way  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
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family,  even  when  these  parents  knew  that  all  the  aid 
they  would  thus  receive  would  be  dishonestly  obtained. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  passed  successive  nights  from 
home,  and  on  these  occasions  have  slept  under  boats 
which  lay  upon  our  wharves,  or  in  the  hay -loft  of  sta- 
bles. They  have  no  association  with  home,  which  will 
carry  them  there  but  from  necessity.  Reader,  are  you 
a  parent  ?  Have  you  a  pleasant  home  ?  Are  you  ac- 
customed to  see  your  children  around  you  with  bright 
countenances,  and  bounding  with  the  light  step  of  un- 
burdened and  happy  hearts  ?  Do  you  see  these  children 
from  day  to  day  regularly  going  to  school,  and  returning 
from  it  ?  Do  you  witness  with  delight  their  progress  in 
knowledge  ?  Are  they  gathered  every  day  around 
your  clean  and  well  supplied  table  ?  Do  they  make 
your  house  joyous  to  you  when  you  are  in  it,  and  the 
centre  of  earthly  attraction  when  you  are  away  from  it  ? 
Do  you  faithfully  give  them  the  instructions  which  they 
need  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  duty,  of  happiness,  and  of 
immortality,  and  conveyed  to  their  hearts  with  all  the 
life  and  warmth  with  which  they  came  from  your  own  ? 
Do  you  have  these  children  night  after  night  sleeping 
beneath  your  own  roof  in  all  the  beauty  of  childhood, 
and  all  the  brightness  of  its  promises  ?  Would  you 
rather  lose  all  your  fortune,  than  see  one  of  them  fall 
into  crime  ?  And  is  it  the  chief  object  for  which  you 
value  life,  that  you  may  be  to  them  for  defence  from  all 
moral  evil,  and  for  guidance  to  all  which  will  make 
them  blessed  here,  and  hereafter  ?  Why,  then,  has 
God  so  greatly  favored  you  ?  Do  you  owe  nothing 
for  all  this  ?     For  all  these  parental  and  filial  blessings 
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do  you  owe  nothing  to  the  parents  and  children  who 
have  them  not,  and  who  are  even  exposed  to  every 
possible  moral  evil  ?  Have  you  no  responsibility  for  the 
child  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you,  and  for  many  child- 
ren around  and  near  you  of  whom  this  child  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentative ?  Ask  the  ministers  at  large  in  our  city,  ask 
the  managers  of  our  Farm  School,  or  the  Judges  of  our 
police  court,  if  I  have  here  in  any  way  exaggerated  the 
moral  condition  and  exposures  of  children  in  your  very 
neighbourhood.  A  few  of  them  only  are  taken  to  court, 
and  sentenced  to  the  House  for  Juvenile  Delinquents. 
A  number  of  them  also,  and  at  the  request  of  parents, 
are  sent  to  the  Farm  School.  In  receiving  the  sentence 
of  law,  however,  they  are  treated  as  responsible  moral 
agents,  and  as  alone  responsible  for  their  transgressions. 
But  are  they  so  ?  How  much  greater  I  ask  is  their 
guilt,  than  that  of  society  around  them  which  might 
have  saved  them  from  it,  and  yet  left  them  uncared  for 
to  fall  into  it  ?    . 

I  have  no  stronger  assurance  upon  any  subject,  than 
I  have  that  irremediable  as  poverty  often  now  is,  where 
it  is  immediately  attributable  to  vice,  it  is  yet  even  here 
to  a  very  great  extent  irremediable,  not  because  its 
causes  cannot  be  reached,  but  because  there  is  so  little 
earnestness,  and  energy  of  disposition  and  resolution  to 
reach  them.  Nor  is  this  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst  of  the 
case.  The  causes  which  are  operating  most  effectually 
for  the  production  and  extension  of  pauperism,  or  of 
poverty  with  debasement,  and  of  all  their  attendant 
evils  and  sufferings,  not  only  would  be  found  within 
control  if  the  public  will  should  rise  in  its  might  to  de- 
7* 
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mand  their  control,  but  it  is  this  very  will  that  sustains 
them.  Here  is  the  final  cause  of  a  thousand  effects, 
which  are  themselves  regarded  as  the  primary  causes  of 
human  vice  and  misery.  Here  is  the  fountain,  which, 
if  cleansed,  would  send  purified  and  purifying  waters 
into  a  thousand  streams  now  corrupted  to  their  lowest 
depths.  Look  at  the  connexion  between  these  classes 
of  the  poor,  and  the  several  classes  above  them  in  con- 
dition. What  evidences,  or  indications  do  you  see  in 
it  of  the  sentiment  of  christian  interest,  sympathy, 
respect,  affection  ?  Look  at  the  homes  of  these  classes 
of  the  poor.  See  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  and 
to  the  grossest  sins,  by  which  these  fellow-beings  are 
environed.  See  the  conditions  and  exposures  of  their 
children.  Is  this  a  christian  state  of  society  ?  Is  this 
the  social  state  God  intended  for  man  ?  Is  Christianity, 
in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  doing  its  proper  and  in- 
tended work  among  us  ?     And  if  not,  why  not  ? 

Before  I  come  to  modes  of  operation  in  the  classes  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  let  me  say  a  few  words  of  the 
poor  of  our  catholic  population.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant topic. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  probably  12,000  Catholics 
in  our  city.  And  as  long  as  the  catholic  population  of 
Ireland  shall  continue  under  the  despotism  which  op- 
presses them  there,  as  many  of  the  catholic  poor  of  that 
country  as  can  in  any  way  obtain  the  means  of  emigra- 
tion will  leave  it,  and  especially  for  our  '  land  of  promise.' 
A  consequence  will  be,  that  there  will  be  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  this  class  in  every  city  of  our 
country,  and  especially  upon  the   seaboard,  and  at  the 
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north.  Hither  they  come  ;  and  alike  from  agricultural 
districts  as  from  cities  and  towns,  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  our  cities.  They  are  little  qualified,  and  have 
little  taste  for  our  modes  of  agriculture.  Nor  is  there 
demand  for  them  here  in  the  country,  except  it  may  be 
for  work  upon  a  rail-road ;  and  even  in  this  case,  their 
families  remain  with  us  in  the  city,  and  are  left  here 
without  the  means  of  support  from  the  absent  heads  of 
them.  Among  the  poor  of  these  classes,  we,  as  chris- 
tian ministers  can  accomplish  comparatively  little  good. 
The  question  however  is  a  great  one,  how  may  moral 
and  saving  influences  be  most  effectually  extended  to  the 
catholic  poor  among  us  ?  As  briefly  as  I  can  I  will 
give  you  my  views  upon  this  subject. 

Several  years  since  I  sought  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  catholic  Bishop  upon  this  question  ;  and 
proposed  to  him  the  appointment  of  a  special  ministry 
for  visiting  the  families  of  the  catholic  poor.  The 
Bishop  agreed  with  me  fully  in  respect  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  object,  and  said  he  would  appoint  such  a 
ministry  when  he  could  find  the  priests  who  could  be 
spared  for  it.  I  suppose  such  priests  have  not  yet  been 
found  ;  or  at  least,  but  a  very  insufficient  number  for 
the  service.  My  subsequent  reflections  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  the  catholic 
poor  are  connected  with  their  church,  as  the  protestant 
poor  are  not  with  the  protestant  church  under  any  of 
its  forms,  and  are  occasionally  brought  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  ministry  as  our  poor  are  not,  a  lay  catholic 
ministry,  for  the  purely  moral  objects  of  the  ministry  at 
large,  might  with  great  advantage  be  appointed  for  the 
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poor  of  the  catholic  church.  For  example,  such  a  minis- 
try might  be  appointed,  whose  specified  objects  should  be 
to  teach  and  to  encourage  cleanliness,  temperance,  econ- 
omy, forethought ;  to  aid  in  providing  employment  for 
those,  the  young  and  adults,  who  cannot  obtain  it  for 
themselves  ;  to  place  and  keep  children  at  school ;  to 
excite  to  and  direct  industry  ;  to  suppress  beggary  ;  and 
to  be  advisers  and  friends  in  the  innumerable  cases  in 
which  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings  to  a  poor  father, 
or  mother,  or  young  person,  would  be  an  adviser  and 
friend  in  whom  they  could  confide,  and  for  whom  they 
now  know  not  where  to  look.  Such  a  ministry  may  be, 
and  I  think  should  be,  appointed  in  all  our  cities.  Let 
it  be  appointed,  and  as  far  as  it  may  be  supported  by 
catholics.  Yet  most  gladly,  should  it  need  support 
beyond  that  which  they  can  give  it,  will  I  contribute  to 
its  maintenance,  and  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of 
my  friends.  Under  protestantism,  as  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show,  a  clerical,  and  a  permanently  clerical 
ministry,  is  demanded  for  those  protestants  in  cities  who 
are  unconnected  with  churches  there.  A  lay  catholic 
ministry  for  the  objects  stated  above  would  do  more  for 
the  rescue  of  the  catholic  poor  from  their  debasing 
vices,  and  greatest  sufferings,  than  a  hundred-fold  in- 
crease of  municipal  regulations  for  this  object.  Let 
the  catholics  establish  such  a  ministry,  and  commit  it  to 
competent  instruments,  who  shall  obtain  public  confi- 
dence by  their  fidelity  and  success,  and  it  will  not  fail 
from  a  deficiency  of  means  to  support  it. 

The  truth  upon  this   subject  is,  that  it  will  be  at  a 
tremendous  peril  that  we  shall  leave  these  *  masses '  of 
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the  very  poor  in  moral  neglect,  unsympathized  with, 
and  unaided  in  the  work  of  their  salvation  from  the 
destitution  and  debasement  in  which  we  find  them. 
Unaided,  they  cannot  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
With  our  assistance,  and  God's  blessing,  they  may  be 
brought  into  a  comparatively  new  existence.  Do  you 
smile,  Sceptic  ?  I  ask  not  your  aid  in  this  enterprise. 
I  ask  it  of  no  one  who  looks  not  with  hope  and  trust 
upon  his  fellow-beings,  even  in  the  lowest  condition  of 
humanity.  Reader,  have  you  this  hope?  Look  up, 
and  say,  '  Father,  increase  my  faith  !'  for  if  you  shall 
obtain  a  truly  christian  faith  in  God,  and  Christ,  and  hu- 
man improveableness,  you  will  learn  that  it  can  remove 
mountains.  We  all  need  greater  disinterestedness,  and 
greater^wisdom.  We  all  need,  for  our  own  soul's  good, 
a  closer  connexion  with  the  less  favored,  and  even  the 
lowest  in  condition  of  our  fellow-beings.  I  believe  that 
by  no  means  could  those  in  the  prospered  classes  be  so 
advanced  in  the  best  qualities  of  the  christian  character, 
as  by  a  more  christian  connexion  than  they  have  ever 
had  with  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  poor.  Seek 
then  this  connexion,  and  maintain  it.  Learn  to  see  in 
the  poorest,  and  the  lowest,  a  fellow -being,  and  a  child 
of  God.  I  should  be  to  you  the  greatest  of  human 
benefactors,  if  I  could  bring  home  to  your  heart  a  strong 
conviction  of  your  relation  and  duties  to  your  fellow- 
beings,  and  even  to  the  humblest  in  condition  among 
them,  as  members  with  you  of  the  great  family  of  God 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  fidelity 
to  these  duties.  From  the  absence  of  this  conviction 
in  the  prospered,  and  from  its  feebleness  where  it  is  felt, 
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arise  far  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  moral 
enterprises.  In  the  character  of  the  results  of  our  min- 
istry, thanks  to  our  Father,  there  is  nothing  equivocal. 
We  have  done  far  less  than  we  should  have  been  most 
grateful  to  have  accomplished.  But  through  the  bless- 
ing which  has  accompanied  our  labors,  we  have  not 
only  carried  down  to  the  depths,  or  to  the  lowest 
grounds  of  society,  and  have  sown  there  the  seed  of  the 
word  of  God,  but  we  have  been  permitted,  and  to  an 
extent  to  call  forth  our  devoutest  gratitude,  to  see  it 
springing  up  in  the  forms  of  a  new  spiritual  creation. 


LETTER    VI. 

Preliminary  principles  in  regard  to  modes  of  operation. 
—  comparative  necessities  and  claims.  — modes  of  ope- 
ration. —  difficulties.  —  results. 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  condition  and  claims 
of  one  class  of  the  subjects  of  our  ministry  ;  to  wit,  of 
those  of  the  lowest  in  condition  of  the  poor  among  us. 
You  will  ask  me  what  results  have  been  obtained  in 
this  department  of  our  service  ?  This  question  we 
ought  to  be,  and  are  quite  willing  to  meet.  Yet  I  pray 
you,  Reader,  not  for  mercy,  but  for  justice  in  your  de- 
mand for  results.  We  ask  only  that  you  will  not  require 
of  us  what  you  have  no  right  to  require.  Have  moral 
results  been  fruits  of  rapid  growth  in  your  own  soul  ? 
Or  have  they  been  rapidly  produced  and  matured  in 
your  family,  or  in  our  churches,  or  under  the  operation 
of  any  of  our  institutions  for  their  production  ?  We 
can  refer  you  to  unquestionable  and  important  results, 
and  to  some  as  visible  as  are  even  any  material  results. 
Yet  there  are  those  also,  and  not  less  important,  which 
can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  rightly  appreciated,  by  those 
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only  who  can  look  through  a  dark  surface  to  the  soul 
beneath  it ;  who  can  see  and  appreciate  the  good  of 
improved  sensibilities,  of  growing  desires  of  improve- 
ment, and  of  inward  efforts  for  it,  where  still  the  moral 
sensibilities  are  not  very  active,  nor  the  actual  improve- 
ment very  great.  There  are  results  in  the  secret  work- 
ings of  thought,  in  the  secret  convictions  and  struggles 
of  conscience,  and  in  hopes  and  fears  which  are  intima- 
ted by  no  outward  manifestations  except  of  greater 
industry,  or  kindliness,  or  temperance,  by  which  how- 
ever many  a  poor  fellow-being  is  made  a  far  better  and 
happier  being  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been ;  to 
which,  with  God's  blessing,  he  has  been  brought  by  the 
christian  intercourse  we  have  held  with  him  ;  and  with- 
out which  intercourse  his  moral  declension  would  have 
been  as  rapid  as  time  and  sin,  uniting  their  accelerating 
influences,  could  have  made  it.  And  is  it  not  some- 
thing to  have  arrested  such  as  these  in  their  downward 
course,  even  should  they  never  be  raised  in  this  world 
essentially  higher  than  they  now  are  ?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing to  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  them  from 
the  greater  depth  into  which  they  would  have  fallen  ? 
First,  however,  let  me  speak  of  our  modes  of  operation 
in  this  department  of  our  service.  We  assume  not  that 
these  are  the  wisest  and  the  best.  We  shall  indeed  be 
most  grateful  for  any  light  which  will  guide  us  to  better 
modes  of  action.  But  while  we  would  have  our  whole 
course  of  conduct  understood,  we  beg  for  a  right  and 
fair  estimation  of  the  character  and  difficulties  of  our 
work.  If  better  modes  of  operation  shall  be  suggested 
to  us,  we  shall  most  readily  adopt  them.     Or  if  others 
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shall  be  made  instrumental  in  God's  providence  of 
greater  good  to  these  classes  than  we  have  been,  or 
shall  be  able  to  effect  more  among  them  than  we  have 
effected,  most  cordially  will  we  bless  God  for  their  more 
abundant  success. 

In  reference  to  our  modes  of  operation,  let  me  offer 
one  or  two  preliminary  remarks. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  in  this  service 
we  regard  every  one  as  an  individual,  having  his  own 
peculiarities,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  ;  his  own 
peculiar  combination  of  the  elements  which  go  to  form 
dispositions,  character  and  habits  ;  his  own  measure  in 
respect  to  all  capacities  and  tendencies  common  to  hu- 
man beings  ;  his  own  susceptibilities,  weaknesses,  ex- 
posures ;  and  consequently  his  own  moral  necessities 
and  claims.  Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be 
attached  to  this  preliminary  view  of  operations  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  our  fellow -beings.  Every  hu- 
man being,  not  less  in  this  class  than  in  the  highest  and 
most  improved,  is  himself,  and  not  another ;  and  not 
only  numerically,  but  morally  one.  He  is  one  in  a 
sense  which  utterly  forbids  that  he  should  be  confounded 
with  another ;  and  however  closely  he  may  be  bound 
to  others  by  common  affections  and  interests,  by  com- 
mon weaknesses,  and  dependencies,  and  Wants,  and 
however  he  may  act  with,  or  for  others,  or  may  be 
hindered  or  aided,  injured  or  blessed  by  others,  he  is 
still  to  be,  —  such  is  God's  purpose,  —  the  former  of 
his  own  character.  He  is  to  bear  his  own  burden.  He 
is  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  No  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  therefore  to  be  adopted,  and  no  result  is  to  be 
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sought,  which  will  interfere  with,  or  be  independent  of 
this  elementary  and  essential  principle  of  action.  We 
speak  for  example  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated, 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  as  classes,  or  masses.  And  so 
they  are.  But  these  classes,  or  masses  are  formed  — 
of  what  ?  Of  units  ;  of  individuals.  There  may  be, 
and  there  are  combinations,  unions  and  dependencies 
of  purpose  and  of  action  among  them.  But  there  is 
also  a  separate  purpose,  and  a  separate  and  independent 
action  daily  and  hourly  going  on  in  every  soul.  And 
not  only  so.  Each  one  has  his  own  separate  final 
responsibility  ;  and  in  view  of  this,  his  own  duties  which 
will  be  required  of  him,  his  own  difficulties  with  which 
he'must  struggle  for  himself,  his  own  work  assigned 
him  by  God  which  he  must  do  for  himself.  This  is  a 
principle  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  just 
views  of  all  our  relative  duties  as  Christians.  The  parent, 
the  teacher  in  schools,  the  christian  minister  and  the 
christian  friend,  is  each  to  inculcate  principles  of  right,  and 
duty,  and  happiness  ;  to  excite,  to  warn,  to  reprove,  to 
aid,  to  encourage.  But  the  teacher,  be  he  who  he  may, 
who  shall  fail  to  regard  every  child  and  every  man  as 
an  individual,  and  as  such  to  be  taught,  excited,  warned, 
reproved  and  encouraged  with  direct  reference  to  his 
individual  needs  and  claims ;  or  the  teacher  whose 
modes  of  instruction  shall  lessen  sensibility  of  individual 
responsibility  in  the  taught,  or  shall  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  individual  care  and  effort  for  all  religious  and 
moral  attainments,  needs  himself  to  be  taught  the  first 
principle  in  the  art  of  christian  instruction.  Our  Sa- 
viour taught  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  synagogue ;  he 
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addressed  the  multitudes  which  gathered  to  hear  him 
from  a  mountain,  or  by  the  sea-shore,  or  in  a  plain. 
But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  individuality  of  man. 
He  never  viewed  men  only  in  classes,  or  masses.  He 
never  rested  in  generalities  in  his  instructions,  or  his 
efforts  for  human  reformation,  progress  and  salvation. 
The  sentiment,  or  rather  the  principle  here  referred  to 
is  implied  in,  and  pervades  his  whole  teaching.  '  Him1 
—  the  individual  *  that  cometh  to  me,5  said  Jesus,  '  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  '  Whosoever]  — or  the  indi- 
vidual, be  he  whom  he  may,  that  '  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  1  will  liken  him  to  a  wise 
man  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.'  '  There  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.'  '  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  that 
is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  shall  perish.1 
A  faithful  regard  to  this  principle  is,  I  think,  vital  to  the 
highest  moral  success  in  the  work  of  instruction.  Where 
there  is  a  disregard  of  it,  whatever  may  be  immediate 
promise,  or  apparent  fruit,  1  should  look  for  but  little 
permanent  good.* 


*  *  With  the  working  people'  — of  France  in  1775  —  'it  is  not  so 
well.  Unlucky !  for  there  are  twenty-five  millions  of  them ; 
whom,  however,  we  lump  into  a  kind  of  dim  compendious  unity  j 
monstrous,  but  dim,  far  off,  as  the  canielle ;  or,  more  humanely, 
as  the  *  masses,'  Masses,  indeed!  And  yet,  singular  to  say,  if 
with  an  effort  of  imagination  thou  follow  them  over  broad  France, 
into  their  clay  hovels,  into  their  garrets  and  hutches,  the  masses 
consist  all  of  units ;  every  unit  of  whom  has  his  own  heart  and 
sorrows ;  stands  covered  there  with  his  own  skin,  and  if  you  prick 
him  he  will  bleed.     What  a  thought,  that  every  unit  of  these  masses 
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I  beg  to  remark  also,  in  view  of  our  modes  of  ope- 
ration, that  I  attach  equal  importance  to  the  principle, 
that  there  is  no  human  being,  however  depraved,  who  is 
yet  totally  depraved  ;  no  one,  however  apparently  lost 
beyond  hope,  whose  condition  is  yet  to  be  considered  as 
utterly  hopeless  ;  no  one  for  whom  moral  efforts  are  not 
to  be  made  as  long  as  God  shall  uphold  him  in  being. 
No  one  therefore  is  to  be  given  up,  abandoned,  cast  off 
as  a  sinner,  whatever  may  have  been  his  long  continu- 
ance, and  whatever  may  be  his  hardihood  and  his  despe- 
ration in  sin.  This  was  a  first  principle  of  that  theory 
of  human  nature  with  which  I  entered  upon  my  min- 
istry;  and  every  step  of  my  way  in  this  ministry  has 
'convinced  me  of  the"  truth  and  importanceof  the  princi- 
ple. To  my  mind,  also,  this  is  a  pervading  principle  of 
Christianity.     It  has  been  to  me   for  light  and  strength 


is  a  miraculous  man,  even  as  thyself  art ;  struggling,  with  vision 
or  blindness  ;  with  a  spark  of  divinity  in  him  which  thou  callest  an 
immortal  soul.  Dreary,  languid  do  these  struggle  in  their  obscure 
remoteness  ;  their  hearth  cheerless,  their  diet  thin.  For  them,  in 
this  world,  rises  no  era  of  hope,  if  it  be  not  hope  in  the  gloomy 
rest  of  death  ;  for  their  faith  too  is  failing.  Untaught,. uneomforted, 
unfed! — Let  charter-chests,  Use  and  Wont,  Law  common  and 
special  say  what  they  will,  the  masses  count  so  many  millions  of 
units;  made  to  all  appearance  by  God,  whose  earth  this  is  declared 
to  be.  —  Before  those  five  and  twenty  laboring  millions  could  get 
that  haggardness  of  face  in  a  nation  calling  itself  Christian,  and 
calling  man  the  brother  of  man,  what  unspeakable,  nigh  infinite 
dishonesty  (of  seeming  and  not  being)  in  all  manner  of  rulers,  and 
appointed  watchers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  must  there  not  long 
ages  have  gone  on  accumulating  !  It  will  accumulate  ;  moreover 
it  will  reach  a  head ;  for  the  first  of  all  gospels  is  this,  that  a  Lie 
cannot  endure  forever,'  —  CarlyWs  French  Revolution.  American 
Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  32,  35. 


where  I  am  sure  I  should  otherwise  have  been  in  utter 
darkness  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  with  God's  blessing 
it  has  been  to  me  for  success  in  cases,  in  which  other- 
wise I  should  hardly  have  been  induced  to  have  made 
an  effort.  I  state  this  principle  distinctly,  and  give 
prominence  to  it,  because  not  only  the  question  of  modes 
of  operation,  but  even  of  the  propriety  in  many  cases  of 
attempting  to  operate  at  all,  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

I  do  not  indeed  believe  there  ever  was,  or  that  there 
is  the  human  being,  in  whom  there  was  or  is  no  element 
of  goodness ;  no  element  of  moral  recoverableness  ;  no 
unextinguished  spark  of  moral  sensibility,  which,  with 
God's  blessing  may  not  be  blown  into  a  flame.  There 
is  no  one  so  corrupted  that  there  are  no  moral  remains 
in  him.  This  principle  is  indeed  so  far  received,  as  to 
be  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  every  sect  of  Christians, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  their  articles  of 
faith,  or  their  theories  of  Christianity.  Not  only  sinners, 
but  the  grossest  and  most  desperate  of  sinners  are  warn- 
ed, and  exhorted,  and  entreated  by  the  mercies  of  God 
and  the  love  of  Christ,  by  all  which  is  terrible  in  hell 
and  all  which  is  attractive  in  heaven,  to  repent,  and 
turn  to  God.  And  why,  why  if  it  be  impossible  that 
they  should  repent,  and  become  new  creatures  ?  If 
there  be  in  them  no  capacity  to  be  exercised  in  the  work 
of  their  reformation,  why  warn,  or  reprove,  or  exhort 
them?  The  truth  is  in  these  cases,  that  nature,  the 
principles  of  our  own  nature,  under  the  secret  and  irre- 
sistible influences  of  Christianity,  obtains  a  temporary 
triumph  over  creeds  and  theories.  Would  that  this  tri- 
8* 
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uniph  were  universal,  complete,  and  permanent !  Would 
that  every  human  being,  however  apparently  desperate 
his  condition,  were  felt  by,  every  other  human  being  to 
be  within  the  pale  of  christian  salvation  !  I  do  not  say, 
nor  do  I  mean,  that  either  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual, even  if  faithful  to  all  the  means  and  opportunities 
which  God  may  give  us,  will  certainly  be  successful  in 
our  endeavors  for  the  salvation  of  every,  one  for  whose 
salvation"  we  shall  labor  even  under  the  strongest  possible 
conviction  of  his  moral  recoverableness.  Great  indeed, 
and  most  painful  are  the  trials  of  our  faith,  in  the  exer- 
cises of  it  to  which  we  are  often  called  in  our  endeavors 
to  convince,  and  to  recover  far-gone  offenders.  After 
all  our  meditations  and  our  prayers  for  them,  our  pleadings 
with  them,  and  our  plans  and  labor  in  aid  of  them,  there 
are  those  who  will  be  unmoved  to  contrition  ;  or  whose 
excited  sensibility  of  to-day  will  seem  but  a  preparation 
for  greater  hardihood  in  transgression  to-morrow.  But 
although  it  had  not  pleased  God  that  in  any  case  I  should 
have  been  the  instrument  of  recovery  to  such  an  one,  I 
should  not  have  inferred  the  irrecoverabieness  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whose  heart  I  could  not  obtain  access.  I  still 
hold  fast  upon  the  principle,  that  c  it  is  not  the  will  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  that  one  of  his  human  family  should 
perish.'  He  may  make  others  the  honored  instruments 
of  services  which  I  cannot  perform  ;  and  he  may  bless 
my  endeavors,  where  those  of  another  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful .  Let  the  instruments  for  this  work  then  be  mul- 
tiplied as  God  intends  that  they  should  be,  and  let  every 
christian  believer  be  alive  to  a  sense  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility in  this  service,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be 
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found  that  there  is  literally   no  one  who  may  not  be 
brought,  to  repentance  ;  no  one  who  may  not  even  in 
this  world  be  saved  and  blessed  through  the  gospel.     By 
the  multiplication  and  diversities  of  the  moral  exposures 
and  necessities  of  man,  it  is,  I  believe,  among  the  pur- 
poses of  our  heavenly  Father,  not  only  to  require  and 
to  call  forth  as  great  a  diversity  of  moral  care  and  exer- 
tion in  individuals  for  their  own  salvation,  but  an  equal 
diversity  of  agents,  and  of  agencies,  or  in  other  words, 
of  ministers  and  of  ministrations  for  the  work  of  human 
redemption.     Still  I  would  apply  myself  to  every  case 
with  a  settled  conviction  that  it  is  not  a  hopeless  one, 
even  in  respect  to  the  ministry  which  it  may  please  God 
that  I  may  exercise  in   regard  to  it.     I  would  feel,  and 
cherish  the  feeling,  of  responsibleness  in  respect  to  the 
degree  of  success  to  be  obtained  in  it.     I  would  be 
wholly  discouraged  by  no  difficulties,  and  by  no  obdu- 
racy, as  long  as  means  and  opportunity  for  action  shall 
be  continued  to  me.     If  I  shall  cease  from  efforts  for  a 
time,  I  will  still  look  for  opportunities  of  resuming  them. 
In  this   exercise  of  my  mind   and  heart   I  have   found 
some  of  the  strongest  interests,  and  in  following  out  this 
principle  some  of  the  best  remunerations  of  my  service. 
I  will  give  a  single  example  of  the  application  of  this 
principle. 

It  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  think,  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  were  four 
or  five  beautiful  young  children,  and  a  wife  and  mother 
most  solicitously  striving  for  their  well-being.  But  her 
husband,  the  father  of  these  children,  though  entirely 
able  most  comfortably  to  support  her,  and  them,  and 
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himself, — for  he  had  a  good  trade,  and  was  a  skilful 
workman,  and  had  sufficient  demand  for  his  labor, — 
was  yet  not  unfrequently  for  eight  or  ten  days  together 
entirely  disqualified  for  work  by  an  utter  abandonment 
to  intemperance.  At  these  times,  when  he  could  not 
obtain  money  for  the  purchase  of  spirits,  he  would  leave 
in  pledge  for  payment  one  and  another  of  his  garments, 
till  he  had  scarcely  a  sufficiency  left  to  cover  him.  I  had 
soon  the  great  happiness  to  obtain  his  confidence.  He 
acknowledged  his  fault,  his  sin,  and  resolved  and  strove 
against  it.  But  I  believe  that  nearly  two  years  passed 
before  he  recovered  sufficient  moral  strength  to  maintain 
his  self-denial  longer  than  a  month.  His  lapses  even 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  regularly  periodical.  During 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  he  would  abstain  wholly  from 
every  stimulating  drink  ;  and  then,  in  an  unhappy  hour, 
he  would  fall  again.  At  my  calls  upon  him  after  a  few 
day's  absence,  and  when  I  had  left  him  at  our  last  inter- 
view apparently  determined,  and  strong,  I  from  time  to 
time  found  him,  —  for  he  worked  at  home,  —  either  on  the 
bed  or  on  the  floor,  utterly  stupid  and  insensible.  No 
check  but  of  forcible  confinement  could  now  restrain 
him  from  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  till  by  some 
mysterious  movement  within  himself  he  should  be  re- 
called to  a  consciousness  of  his  condition.  Very  soon, 
however,  after  he  was  thus  recalled,  I  was  always  with 
him.  He  would  then  be  humbled,  and  ashamed  ;  would 
make  full  confession,  and  even  weep.  I  saw  that  the 
difficulties  of  his  case  were  very  great,  and  I  felt  no  dis- 
position to  reproach  him.  My  whole  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  an  encouragement  and   invigoration   of  the 
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moral  principle,  to  which  I  looked  for  his  recovery.  I 
could  not  without  great  inquietude  to  myself  be  long 
absent  from  him,  and  I  availed  myself  of  every  means 
of  enlightening  arid  encouraging  him.  His  intervals  of 
faithful  abstinence  became  extended  to  five  and  six 
weeks  ;  but  for  a  long  time  could  be  carried  no  further. 
At  length,  however,  he  maintained  an  entire  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits  for  ten  months.  Then  he  fell  again. 
But  his  family  during  this  time  had  thriven  as  they 
had  never  before  thriven.  He  had  known  the  happi- 
ness of  self-control,  of  domestic  union  and  affection,  of 
a  little  store  in  bank  laid  by  of  his  wages,  of  the  pro- 
gress and  happiness  of  his  children,  and  of  a  peaceful 
conscience.  From  this  fall  he  rose,  as  I  trust  not  again 
to  fall.  I  believe  that  during  the  last  three  years  he 
has  not  tasted  ardent  spirits.  He  is  a  respectable,  in- 
dustrious, useful  and  happy  member  of  our  community. 
Few  meet  each  other  with  higher  satisfaction  than  he 
and  I  feel  as  often  as  we  come  together.  But  suppose 
that  within  the  first  year  or  two,  or  even  within  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  our  acquaintance,  he  had  been 
forsaken  as  incorrigible,  and  beyond  hope.  Would  he 
in  that  case  probably  have  been  what  he  now  is  ? 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  modes 
of  operation  in  our  ministry.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  now  refer  only  to  operations  among  the  poor  and 
the  poorest,  the  low  and  the  lowest ;  among  those,  who, 
in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  them,  are  not  only  un- 
connected with  our  religious  societies,  but  whom  it  will 
be  altogether  impracticable  to  bring  into  this  connexion, 
till  a  great  change  shall  have  been  made  in  their  condi- 
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tion.  And  by  their  condition,  I  mean  not  only  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  homes,  of  their  apparel  and  their 
food,  but  the  analogous  states  of  mind  and  disposition 
among  them  which  are  in  part  induced  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  also  the  principal  causes  of  the  degra- 
dation in  which  we  find  them.  What  then  would  Chris- 
tianity do  for  these  classes  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  how 
is  its  work  to  be  accomplished  in,  and  among  them  ? 

Reader,  bring  before  you  those  whom  you  recognise 
in  the  streets  as  the  abject  and  broken  down  among  the 
poor  ;  those  who  apply  for  alms  at  your  house,  and 
whose  indications  of  character  are  all  so  suspicious,  that 
however  convinced  you  may  be  of  their  destitution,  you 
know  not  how  to  aid  them,  through  fear  that  you  may 
proportionally  minister  to  their  debasement.  Bring  be- 
fore your  mind  those  whose  homes  I  have  described  to 
you,  and  who  go  from  the  streets,  or  from  your  door,  to 
these  wretched  abodes,  their  last  resort  for  rest  and  com- 
fort in  this  world.  Enter  with  me  into  these  homes,  and 
say  what  are  here  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  of  all 
necessities  ?  Are  they,  think  you,  those  which  first  force 
themselves  upon  your  observation  ;  those  which  are 
loudest  and  most  vehement  in  their  demands  ?  Come 
then,  and  bring  here  your  excited  sympathy  with  these 
sufferers  from  cold,  and  hunger,  and  every  want  which 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Come,  and  bring  with  you  a  well 
filled  purse,  and  an  open  hand,  and  a  heart  resolute  in 
its  determination  that  it  will  not  leave  these  sufferers 
till  they  shall  have  been  abundantly  warmed,  and  fed, 
and  clothed  ;  till  their  poor  room  shall  at  least  be  a 
home  from  which  they  need  not  go  out  to  beg ;  and  to 
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which,  having  left  it,  they  may  return  to  find  a  comfort 
which  they  have  never  found  there.  Do  you  ask,  shall 
I  not  then  have  done  much  ?  I  reply,  great  may  be 
the  relief,  and  even  the  happiness  you  will  thus  have  ob- 
tained for  yourself.  And  great  too  will  be  the  relief  and 
the  happiness  you  will  have  given.  But  will  you  have 
done,  or  even  have  attempted  all  which  it  is  most  desire- 
able  should  be  sought,  or  done  for  them  ?  You  have 
silenced  the  crying  and  most  obtrusive  wants  of  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  and  of  the  passing  week.  But  do  you 
hear  the  voice  of  no  other  necessities,  indistinct  it  may 
be,  and  almost  overborne  by  the  clamor  of  appetite  and 
passion,  yet  issuing  from  the  very  depths  of  their  souls  ? 
You  have  given  them  fuel,  and  food,  and  clothing,  and 
you  have  repaired  the  wretched  room  which  you  thought 
untenantable.  But  let  only  a  week  or  two  pass  over 
you,  and  then  goto  that  room  again.  What  is  now  the 
condition  of  its  inmates  ?  The  food  and  fuel  which  you 
gave  them  are  gone.  The  garments  which  so  lately 
you  saw  clean  and  whole,  are  now  filthy,  and  perhaps 
ragged.  Want  in  these  respects  is  as  urgent,  as  press- 
ing now,  as  it  was  at  your  former  visit ;  and  if  again  it 
shall  be  as  liberally  supplied,  it  will  soon  again  be  as 
urgent  as  it  now  is.  Nay,  the  feeling  of  dependence 
upon  yourself,  or  upon  others  for  its  supply,  and  the 
disposition  to  idleness,  to  improvidence,  and  to  mere  ani- 
malism, will  be  stronger  than  they  were  before.  Your 
very  bounty  therefore  may  have  been  the  most  effectual 
of  all  ministrations,  not  only  to  the  perpetuity  of  their 
dependence,  but  to  the  increase  of  their  debasement. 
There  is  no  fiction  in  this  case.     By  raising  the  stand- 
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ard  of  their  conceptions  of  comfort;  while  yet  no  sense 
of  obligation  has  been  called  up  in  them  of  self- provision 
for  this  comfort,  and  no  distinct  perception  of  higher 
interests  and  gratifications  within  their  reach,  you  not 
only  may  have  made  want,  whenever  it  shall  be  felt, 
more  distressing  than  it  was  before,  but  you  will  have 
made  it  higher  and  more  desperate  in  its  demands.  1 
need  not  cite  facts  in  evidence  of  this  tendency,  and  re- 
sult. Every  intelligent  and  observing  distributor  of  alms 
will  bear  testimony  to  it.  Nor  do  I  refer  you  to  it  that 
I  may  shut  your  hand,  or  your  heart,  against  the  appli- 
cations of  these  classes  of  our  fellow-beings  for  fuel,  and 
food,  and  raiment,  and  the  means  of  paying  the  rent 
demanded  for  their  poor  habitations,  or  in  any  way  of 
improving  the  condition  of  these  habitations.  God  for- 
bid !  For  their  sakes,  and  for  your  own  soul's  sakes,  go 
I  pray  you,  and  help  them.  Nor  think  that  in  their 
filthiness,  or  their  vice,  be  it  what  it  may,  you  have  an 
apology  for  refusing  to  aid  them.  The  fire  upon  your 
own  hearth  will  blaze  more  brightly,  and  cheeringly,  if 
you  shall  be  able  to  remember  at  evening,  in  your  own 
comfortable  retreat  from  the  cold,  that  you  have  lighted 
a  blaze  upon  a  hearth  which  you  had  found  black  and 
cold,  and  around  which  a  mother  and  her  children,  who 
would  have  been  shivering,  are  blessing  you  for  the 
warmth  they  are  enjoying.  You  will  have  a  three-fold 
enjoyment  of  your  own  food,  after  having  dispensed  food 
to  these  hungry  ones;  and  when  you  shall  have  enabled 
them,  even  upon  their  wretched  beds,  to  sleep  in  a  qui- 
etness and  comfort  unknown  before,  you  will  be  visited 
upon  your  own  bed  with  a  peace  which  passeth  the  an- 
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derstanding  of  him  that  never  felt  it.  And  more  than 
all,  when  you.shall  look  within  your  own  soul,  and  shall 
look  up  to  Him  whose  eye  you  shall  feel  is  upon  your 
thoughts,  and  your  soul,  and  shall  hear  a  voice  from 
within  distinctly  saying,  '  you  have  done  your  duty,' 
you  will  seek  no  further  for  approbation,  or  reward. 
But  I  must  ask,  have  you  in  this  case  done  all  your 
duty  ?  Let  us  not  neglect  the  physical  wants  of  these 
sufferers,  for  they  are  real,  and  many,  and  great.  But 
listen  I  pray  you  to  the  cry  which  comes  up  from  the 
depths  of  their  souls,  and  which  would  find  its  way  to 
the  depths  of  your  soul.  This  is  the  voice  to  which 
I  would  peculiarly  give  my  ear,  and  my  heart,  and  for 
which  I  would  obtain  your  ear,  and  your  heart.  Let 
it  never  be  unheeded,  that  these  are  men  ;  human  be- 
ings ;  and  if  to  be  saved,  to  be  raised,  to  be  improved, 
to  be  "what  God  intends  that  men  shall  be,  we  must  look 
to  their  whole  nature,  and  act  in  regard  to  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  whole  nature .  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  by  wisely  directed  aids,  these  sufferers  may 
do  for  themselves  what  the  united  benevolence  of  the 
world,  without  their  own  co-operation,  can  never  do  for 
them.  They  are  men,  and  yet  have  hardly  the  slight- 
est comprehension  of  what  it  is  to  be  men.  They  are 
immortals,  and  have  yet  hardly  a  sensibility  of  their  im- 
mortality. They  are  sinners,  yet  with  few  and  feeble 
convictions  of  sin.  Christ  died  to  redeem  them.  Yet 
what  do  they  know  of  Christ,  or  of  his  redemption,  or  of 
their  need  of  it  ?  They  are  not  however,  thank  God, 
even  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  among  them,  wholly 
without  knowledge  and  sensibility  of  good  and  of  evil. 
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God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  their  souls. 
But  how  shall  we  so  avail  ourselves  of  this  witness  for 
God,  that  its  testimony  shall  be  to  them  for  salvation  ? 

Would  you  then  be  a  christian  friend,  a  minister  of 
God  for  the  objects  of  the  gospel  to  any  of  this  class  ? 
I  would  say  in  the  first  place,  look  then  to  the  whole 
of  their  condition.  What  is  it?  Do  not  suppose  that 
you  see  and  know  the  whole  of  it,  in  that  which  comes 
to  you  through  your  eye,  your  ear,  or  any  or  all  of  your 
senses.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  see  and  know  the 
whole  of  it  in  their  rags  and  dirt,  their  scanty  and  broken 
furniture,  their  bed  which  you  can  hardly  conceive 
should  be  a  bed  for  human  beings,  their  want  of  food, 
or  their  food  which  you  could  not  taste ;  or  in  the  swollen 
hands,  and  inflamed  eyes,  and  bloated  countenance  in- 
duced by  intemperance  ;  or  in  any  or  all  of  the  out- 
ward marks  and  signs  of  their  ignorance,  perversion, 
debasement,  misery.  These,  alas,  are  the  smallest  of 
the  evils  of  their  condition.  They  are  but  indications 
of  unspeakably  greater  inward  evils.  My  first  thought 
in  approaching  them  is  not,  therefore, '  how  may  1  give 
them  the  greatest  immediate  relief? '  although  I  will  not 
fail,  in  the  best  manner  that  1  can,  to  give  them  this  re- 
lief; but, '  who,  and  what  are  they  ? '  And  the  gospel  of 
Christ  replies,  and  my  own  heart  responds,  '  these  are 
your  brethren  ;  children  of  your  own  Father  in  heaven  ; 
and  the  fellow-beings  and  brethren  of  every  one  who 
calls  himself  a  man.'  I  have  not  a  capacity  of  mind 
or  heart,  of  knowledge  or  virtue,  which  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  nature.  Nor  have  they  an  appetite,  a 
passion,  a  propensity,  an  instinct,  the  essential  elements 
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of  which  are  not  in  myself,  and  constituents  of  my  own 
nature.  Have  they  principles  of  connexion  with  mere 
animal  existence  ?  So  have  I.  Have  I  principles  of 
connexion  with  the  highest  and  most  improved  human 
beings,  with  spiritual  intelligences  of  other  worlds,  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God  ?  So  have  they.  Yet  of 
these  higher  principles,  1  have  said,  they  have  but  the 
faintest  conceptions.  An  exposition  to  them  of  their 
own  souls  is  a  revelation.  A  conviction  actually  pro- 
duced in  them  of  sin  and  its  evils,  of  their  own  moral 
nature  and  moral  powers,  of  God  and  of  Christ,  of  holi- 
ness and  of  heaven,  would  open  a  new  world  to  them. 
And  to  bring  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  moral  pow- 
ers for  the  ends  for  which  God  gave  these  powers,  — 
for  the  self-improvement  and  the  immediate  salvation  to 
which  he  calls  them,  —  is  to  bring  them  into  a  new  ex- 
istence. How,  then,  are  these  great  and  glorious  ends 
to  be  attained  ?  How  may  we  improve  condition  by 
improving  character  ?  How  may  we  inspire  them  with 
new  tastes,  new  desires,  new  affections,  new  interests, 
a  new  will  ?  How  shall  we  effectually  aid  them  in  the 
application  of  those  scriptures  to  themselves,  f  ye  must 
be  born  again  ; '  '  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand  ; '  and,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you  7 ' 
Is  this  impracticable  ?  Let  not  him  who  thinks  it  is 
attempt  it.  But  let  him  who  has  faith  in  God,  and 
Christ,  and  human  nature,  and  in  God's  purpose  of 
human  redemption  and  progress,  and  in  his  design  thaj. 
man  shall  be  his  instrument  for  the  communication  of 
his  choicest  blessings  to  man,  be  encouraged  by  the  as- 
surance that  something,  and  with  very  feeble  means,  has 
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been  done  in  this  work  ;  and  that  much  which  seems 
impossible,  is   yet  practicable  by  him  that  believeth. 

But  how  are  these  moral  objects  to  be  attained  ?  Or 
how  is  even  the  access  to  be  had  to  such  as  these,  by 
which  we  may  address  ourselves  to  their  hearts,  their  con- 
sciences, their  capacity  of  self-improvement,  and  a  chris- 
tian life  ? 

I  reply,  that  as  far  as  access  to  them  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Two  broad  avenues  of  commu- 
nication with  them  are  open  to  us.  First,  there  are  few 
of  these  families  in  which  there  are  not  children ;  and 
there  are  many  children  belonging  to  these  families  who 
are  neither  in  a  Sunday,  nor  a  day  school.  Now  it  is 
an  object  with  us,  and  a  very  important  one,  to  bring 
into  our  day  and  Sunday  schools  all  the  children  who 
are  of  an  age  to  be  there.  We  should  visit  these  fam- 
ilies for  this  object,  even  if  we  had  no  other  beyond  it. 
We  feel  that  we  have  done  something,  and  perhaps  very 
much,  when  we  have  thus  far  rescued  a  child,  or  child- 
ren, from  the  idleness,  mischief,  and  manifold  exposures 
in  which  we  found  them,  and  have  brought  them  under 
instructions  and  influences  favorable  at  least  to  their 
improvement.  In  each  one  of  the  children  of  this  class, 
filthy,  ragged,  wild  and  lawless  as  we  may  find  it,  we 
see  one  who  is  soon  to  be  a  man,  or  a  woman;  and  to  be 
in  mature  life  what  the  scenes  and  influences  of  its  child- 
hood shall  have  cooperated  to  make  it.  '  What  manner 
of  child  shall  this  be  ? '  is  therefore  to  us  a  question  of 
paramount  concern.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  take  such 
a  child  from  the  street,  and  be  guided  by  it  to  its  home. 
Mark,  however,  that  we  shall  have  uttered  no  expres- 
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sion  to  the  child  but  of  tenderness,  and  of  affection. 
We  shall  have  allowed  nothing  in  our  words,  our  tone, 
our  manner,  which  shall  have  repelled  the  child,  or  made 
him  or  her  reluctant  to  go  home  with  us.  Nor  shall 
there  be  any  thing  in  our  words,  our  tone,  our  manner, 
which  shall  repel  the  parent  from  us.  Not  only  is  our  in- 
terest in  the  child  deep  and  strong,  but  our  sympathy  also 
with  it,  and  with  its  parents.  They  may  be  very  vicious  ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  condition  is  a  very  wretch- 
ed one,  and  that  often  at  least  they  are  themselves  very 
great  sufferers.  Their  call  for  sympathy  is  at  least  as 
strong  as  for  reproof;  and  uncertain  as  it  may  be  how 
they  would  receive  reproof,  there  is  no  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  they  will  receive  kind- 
ness. Thus  are  we  enabled  to  obtain  not  only  admission 
into  many  families,  but  a  very  kind  reception  there.  It 
may  be  that  without  this  guidance  we  may  call  upon 
them,  and  make  ourselves  known  by  our  inquiries  re- 
specting their  children,  and  our  desires  to  aid  them  in 
their  parental  interests.  In  either  case,  interest  excites 
interest.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  most  active  instinct,  to 
the  strongest  affection  of  their  souls.  Show  me  a  fami-  / 
ly,  however  bad,  however  apparently  inaccessible,  in 
which  there  is  a  little  child,  and  I  will  soon  prove  to  you 
that  this  family  may  be  visited,  and  that  a  course  of  ] 
moral  instruction  and  effort  may  be  begun  in  it.  Thus 
far,  then,  we  are  plainly  following  the  leadings  of  provi- 
dence. We  are  under  a  divine  guidance,  and  may  con- 
fidently look  up  and  ask  for  divine  aid.  Thus  above  all 
other  means  do  I  prefer  to  obtain  admission  to  families 
8* 
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of  this  class ;  and  in  this  way  rather  than  in  any  other 
to  begin  the  work  of  the  christian  ministry  there. 

Not  unfrequently  however  we  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  these  families  primarily  through  their  physi- 
cal wants.  These,  1  have  said,  are  real  and  great ;  and 
great  are  their  sufferings  under  these  wants.  Aye,  very 
far  greater  often  are  these  sufferings,  than  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  by  the  casual  observer  ;  or  by  those,  who, 
reasoning  of  them  as  abstractions,  and  referring  them  to 
the  laws  of  habit,  sagely  conclude,  that  intolerable  as 
the  condition  would  be  to  themselves,  it  is  yet  no  veiy 
great  evil  to  them  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  May  God 
have  more  mercy  upon  these  self-complacent  arbitrators 
upon  the  sensibilities  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow-beings, 
than  they  have  towards  those  against  whom  they  thus 
shut  out  their  sympathy,  and  compassion  1  I  deny  not 
indeed  the  power  of  habit  in  these  cases ;  and  I  know 
but  too  well  the  multiplied  morally  indurating  influences 
which  are  acting  upon  the  sensibilities  of  these  classes. 
I  know  too  that  many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  these 
influences,  suffer  far  less  than  otherwise  they  would  suf- 
fer. Human  nature  is  to  be  seen  here  in  terrible  de- 
basement, and  often  in  a  debasement  far  greater  than 
the  suffering  which  it  occasions.  But  cold  and  hunger 
cannot  be  long  endured  without  suffering.  Great  and 
irrepressible  animal  wants  are  not  to  be  endured  by  the 
human  being  without  suffering.  True,  there  is  greater 
misery  in  many  a  palace  of  the  earth,  than  in  many  of 
the  abodes  of  its  paupers  ;  and  there  is  also  many  a 
dweller  in  the  palaces  of  the  earth  whose  soul  is  more 
deeply  degraded,  and  corrupted,  than   are  the  souls  of 
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many  in  pauper  families.  But  the  most  morally  broken 
down  of  all  paupers  has  not  lost  all  the  sensibilities  of 
his  nature  as  a  human  being.  He  may  not,  and  does 
not 3  suffer  as  you  and  I  would  if  we  should  suddenly  be 
transferred  to  his  condition.  But  he  suffers  enough  to 
cause  him  to  feel  that  relief  is  good,  and  a  great  good. 
And  he  has,  too,  moral  feeling  enough  for  the  exercise 
of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  who  shall  relieve  him. 
Here,  then,  is  a  moral  element  of  which  we  may  avail 
ourselves  for  our  moral  ends.  Wherever  there  is  want, 
and  strong  want  even  of  the  humblest  accommodations, 
and  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life,  access  may  be 
obtained  by  him  who  is  able  and  disposed  in  any  way, 
or  degree,  to  minister  to  that  want ;  and  the  judicious 
benefactor,  who  shall  know  how  to  address  himself  to 
the  heart  under  such  circumstances,  will  find  that  heart 
not  wholly  closed  against  him.  From  the  beginning  of 
my  ministry,  therefore,  I  have  always  had  my  poor's 
purse.  I  could  not  have  carried  on  my  ministry  with- 
out it.  1  could  not  have  gone  from  house  to  house 
among  the  destitute,  and  have  said  to  them,  '  be  ye 
warmed,  and  be  ye  clothed,'  and  yet  always  have  left 
them  as  naked  and  cold  as  I  found  them.  Nor  if  I 
could  so  have  done,  should  I  have  acted  '  in  Christ's 
stead  '  towards  them.  I  could  not  have  obtained  the 
access  which  I  have  obtained  to  their  hearts.  So  much 
for  mere  modes  of  approach,  and  of  intercourse.  I  will 
only  add  in  this  connexion,  that  I  think  I  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  in  the  Ministry  at  Large  with 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  families,  and  that  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  with  a  rebuff  in  half  a  dozen. 
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Having  entered  these  families,  let  us  look  carefully  at 
the  work  before  us.  We  are  to  do  what  we  may  in  aid 
of  raising  them  from  the  degraded  state  in  which  we  find 
them  ;  in  raising  them,  —  not  above  their  accustomed 
employments,  provided  these  are  such  as  may  be  honest- 
ly pursued  ;  nor  above  contentment  with  a  very  humble 
external  condition,  unless  we  shall  find  among  them  un- 
equivocal capabilities  for  a  higher  condition  ;  but  —  above 
contentment  under  the  operation  and  influence  of  those 
causes  within  themselves,  which  are  infinitely  more  in- 
jurious to  them  than  are  any  outward  influences.  In 
going  to  them  as  ministers  of  Christ,  our  object  is,  as  far 
as  with  God's  blessing  we  may,  to  extend  to  them  all 
the  good  which  Christianity  would  extend  to  them. 
We  would  carry  to  them  Christian  knowledge  ;  awaken 
in  them  Christian  convictions,  interests  and  desires  ;  and 
call  forth,  and  help  them  to  maintain  in  exercise,  their 
best  capacities  for  the  reformation,  and  the  Christian  pro- 
gress and  happiness  to  which  we  believe  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  bring  them.  All  this 
however,  let  me  say,  demands  not  only  a  sincere  desire 
on  our  part  to  do  all  this  good,  and  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  these  fellow- 
beings,  and  a  very  careful  consideration  of,  and  regard 
to,  the  whole  circumstances  of  their  mind  and  charac- 
ter, —  the  whole  difficulties  of  the  case  in  respect  to 
themselves  ;  but  on  our  own  part,  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest  in  them,  and  respect  for  them  as  fellow-beings  ; 
great  watchfulness  and  care  in  respect  to  ourselves,  that 
by  undue  austereness  of  manner,  or  harshness  of  admo- 
nition, we  do  not  repel  them  from  us  ;  and  not  less  that 
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by  too  great  familiarity,  and  too  easy  a  credulity,  we 
become  not  dupes  of  the  hypocrisy  which  they  may  be 
led  to  practice  upon  us.  All  this  demands  on  our  part, 
not  calculation  or  affectation,  not  suspicion  or  artifice  — 
Heavenly  Father  save  us  from  these  !  —  but  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  may,  and  of  what  may  not  awaken  in 
them  some  interest  in  us  analogous  to  that  which  we  feel 
for  them  ;  of  what  may,  and  probably  will,  and  of  what 
certainly  will  not  secure  for  us  their  respect,  affection, 
confidence.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  till 
these  shall  have  been  obtained,  we  can  in  truth  do  noth- 
ing which  will  raise  by  improving  them ;  nothing  which 
will  enable  them  to  go  on  in  improvement  unaided  by 
us  ;  nothing  which  will  be  for  their  permanent  improve- 
ment. I  have  known  the  instance  of  an  individual,  full 
of  benevolence,  and  of  zeal  in  its  exercise,  and  who  has 
supposed  his  labors  to  have  been  followed  by  very  im- 
portant results,  among  the  actual  results  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  required  no  great  quickness  or  power  of  mental 
vision  to  perceive,  that  the  most  certain  were  his  own 
self-deception,  and  the  trickery  by  which  he  had  been 
deluded  into  a  belief  of  his  own  usefulness.  Instead  of 
being  an  object  of  the  respect  of  those  to  whom  he 
thought  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  christian  friend, 
he  was  an  object  even  of  their  mirth  and  ridicule.  And 
1  have  known  the  case  of  one,  who  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  general  knowledge,  or  in  earnestness  for  the 
cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  in  the  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  command  respect  —  of  a  certain  kind  ;  who 
yet  could  not  speak  to  those  of  this  class  of  their  moral 
and  religious  condition,  and  prospects,  except  in  a  man- 
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ner  which  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  shrinking  in  the 
timid  ;  and  to  make  the  hardy  in  sin,  through  mere  op- 
position to  him,  more  strongly  determined  in  wrong-do- 
ing. His  views  of  human  nature,  and  of  unregenerated 
human  beings,  made  him  as  repulsive  to  those  whom  he 
considered  sinners,  as  under  any  circumstances  he  could 
be  attractive  to  those  whom  he  considered  saints.  In 
view  of  modes  of  operation  then,  we  must  look  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad  ;  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  those  whom 
we  would  affect  ;  and  not  only  to  desirable  results,  but 
to  the  means  required  by  common  sense,  and  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  common  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
for  acting  upon  human  beings  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  thus  called  to  act  upon  them.  Every 
one  is  qualified  for  some  good  work,  and  no  one  for  every 
good  work.     I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  mean  to  imply,  that 
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of  christian  service.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  that 
there  are  abundant  instruments  for  this,  and  for  every 
work  comprehended  in  the  purposes  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  But  neither  every  learned,  nor  every  good  man 
is  equally  fitted  for  it.  Nor  will  any  one,  I  think,  have 
any  great  and  enduring  success  in  it,  whose  intercourse 
shall  not  be  of  a  kind  to  secure  the  hearts  and  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  he  shall  be  connected  in  it.  Let 
the  minister  in  this  department  look  well  therefore  to 
himself.  I  have  no  set  rules  to  propose  to  any  one,  for 
I  have  none  for  myself.  The  operator  however  should 
remember,  that  he  has  here  neither  dead  matter  to  act 
upon,  nor  one  kind  only  of  disposition  or  mind.  What- 
ever apparent  sameness  there  may  be  in  the  subjects  of 
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his  ministry,  there  is  in  fact  an  infinite  diversity  among 
them.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  comprehend  as  well  as 
we  may  the  diversities  of  each  one ;  the  deepest  and 
strongest  of  their  necessities  ;  and  in  view  of  these,  the 
general  laws  of  human  nature  applicable  to  moral  action 
for  improvement  in  such  cases. 

We  are  now  within  the  family.  We  may  have  been 
led  to  it  by  a  child ;  or  we  may  have  entered  to  learn 
whether  we  could  aid  the  parents  in  placing,  or  keeping 
their  children  at  school ;  or  we  have  learned  that  they 
have  asked  for  alms,  and  have  called  upon  them  to 
ascertain  what  are  their  necessities  ;  or,  perhaps,  for  this 
is  very  common,  our  visit  to  one  family,  in  which  we 
have  met  one  or  two  of  the  neighbourhood,  has  led  to  a 
request  that  we  would  visit  another.  And  we  are  kind- 
ly received.     Let  us  then  begin  our  work. 

One  morning  I  entered  a  room  that  I  might  make  some 
inquiry  respecting  a  family.  Every  thing  in  this  room 
was  in  confusion.  The  floor,  the  furniture,  and  the 
dress  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  there  were  alike  filthy  ; 
and  a  man  was  lying  upon  the  bed  in  the  deep  sleep  of 
thorough  intoxication.  1  had  never  before  been  in  that 
room.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  at  once 
learn  what  I  could  of  this  family.  And  I  soon  learned 
from  the  wife  that  her  husband  was  a  journeyman  me- 
chanic, and  abundantly  able  to  provide  for  his  family  if 
he  would  but  give  up  the  use  of  strong  drink.  It  was 
my  practice  on  Sunday  to  visit  certain  families,  in  which 
the  husband  and  father  was  seldom  to  be  found  at  home 
on  other  days,  except  at  meal-times.  I  therefore  told 
this  woman  that  I  would  see  her  again  on  Sunday,  when 
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I  hoped  to  be  able  to  speak  to  her  husband.  She  ex* 
pressed  her  wish  that  I  would,  and  I  left  her.  At  nine 
o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday  morning  I  was  there 
again.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  entered.  The  man 
whom  1  had  seen  upon  the  bed  on  the  preceding  Friday 
now  stood  before  me.  I  said  to  his  wife,  '  you  have 
mentioned  my  intention  to  call  here  this  morning.' 
<  No  sir/  she  replied.  Her  husband  was  obviously 
much  surprised  at  seeing  me  enter  his  room.  1  there- 
fore immediately  offered  him  my  hand,  which  he  accept- 
ed ;  and  I  said  to  him,  '  I  was  here  on  Friday  morning, 
and  saw  you  upon  the  bed  ;  and  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  call  upon  you.'  We  were  all  soon  seated.  I  did 
not  say  to  this  man,  'I  saw  you  drunk  upon  your  bed.' 
He  well  knew  what  was  the  condition  in  which  I  had 
seen  him.  At  once,  however,  we  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wished  to  communicate  with  him.  I 
addressed  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man,  and  the 
interest  due  to  a  brother.  He  was  touched  ;  affected ; 
and  within  half  an  hour  threw  open  his  whole  heart  to 
me.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  not  taste  any  intox- 
icating drink  till  he  should  see  me  on  the  next  Sunday. 
At  that  time  I  was  with  him  again,  and  had  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  wife  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  promise. 
I  passed  another  half  hour  with  him.  We  were  already 
friends.  Again  he  engaged  to  go  through  the  week 
without  tasting  any  thing  which  could  produce  intoxica- 
tion. Again,  and  again,  and  again  he  renewed  his 
pledge  to  me,  and  was  faithful  to  it.  After  six  or  eight 
weeks  I  found  him  on  Sunday  morning  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  —  the  fruits  of  his  own  earnings.     Soon  a  new 
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cooking  stove  was  provided.  The  dress  of  his  wife  also 
was  clean  and  comfortable.  And  never  shall  I  forget 
the  bright  and  happy  expression  with  which  she  one 
morning  said  to  me,  '  I  have  now  been  married  twenty- 
years  ;  and  in  all  those  years  I  have  not  been  so  happy 
as  I  have  been  during  the  last  three  months.'  Had  I 
treated  this  man  otherwise  than  with  respect,  and  sym- 
pathy, how  would  he  have  received  me,  and  how  would 
he  have  treated  my  endeavors  to  reclaim  him  from  in- 
temperance ? 

Again.  Here  is  a  mother ;  and  here  are  three,  four, 
or  five  children.  Here  is  a  boy  of  ten,  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  yet  cannot  read.  He  once  perhaps  went  to 
school,  but  became  wearied  of  the  restraints  of  school, 
and  left  it.  He  has  been  four  or  five  years  a  vagrant. 
A  brother,  who  is  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself,  is, 
and  for  years  has  been  also  a  vagrant,  and  quite  as  much 
further  advanced  in  moral  evil  as  he  is  in  age.  And  a 
sister,  it  may  be  still  a  year  older,  has  had  no  better  asso- 
ciates either  of  her  own  sex,  or  of  ours,  than  her  brothers, 
and  the  companions  of  her  brothers.  Observe  their 
matted,  or  straggling  hair ;  their  worn,  and  torn,  and 
filthy  clothes  ;  their  hands  and  face  as  filthy  ;  their  wild 
shyness  —  do  you  understand  this  expression  ?  or  it  may 
be  their  bold  and  unflinching  gaze.  The  smaller  child- 
ren are  lawless,  or  rather  wild,  for  they  have  been  wholly 
untrained.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  stamp  of  vice  upon 
their  countenances.  The  father  of  these  children  is 
daily  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  case  in  ten,  I  know 
not  that  there  is  one  in  a  hundred,  in  which  neither  of 
10 
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the  heads  of  a  family  of  this  kind  is  accustomed  to  the 
free  use  of  these  spirits,  as  often  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
And  here,  let  me  say,  lies  incomparably  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  our  way.  The  hearts  of  these  parents  are  not 
inaccessible.  Their  children  are  not  lost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  recovery.  I  have  brought  in  some  bread 
which  was  wanted  here.  I  may  also  have  provided  a 
garment  or  two,  which  was  equally  wanted.  Or  I  may 
have  given  them  a  little  fuel.  I  may  also  have  said  to 
the  mother,  e  be  so  kind  as  to  wash  the  face  of  this  little 
boy,  or  girl ; '  and  when  she  shall  have  done  so,  I  may 
have  seen  her  eye  sparkle,  and  her  whole  countenance 
brighten,  when  I  have  pointed  her  to  the  light,  bright,  — 
aye,  and  beautiful  face,  which  had  been  hidden  behind 
the  mask  she  had  removed  by  the  aid  only  of  a  little 
water.  I  have  been  careful  also  that  the  elder  children 
should  not  look  upon  me  as  a  spy  among  them  ;  or  as  a 
civil  officer  come  to  apprehend  them  for  vagrancy.  I 
must  gain  them  as  friends.  I  must  awaken  in  the  pa- 
rents alarm  for  the  condition  of  these  objects  of  their 
affection,  and  obtain  their  concurrence  and  aid  in  find- 
ing places  and  employments,  in  which  at  least  there  will 
be  a  better  promise  of  safety  than  at  home.  I  have 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  to  feel  about  the  hearts  of  these 
parents,  and  of  their  children  ;  to  learn  moral  resem- 
blances and  differences  among  them  ;  the  most  active 
principles  within,  and  the  most  influential  circumstances 
without  them.  Much  on  these  subjects  may  be  learned 
in  an  hour.  But  it  may  not  only  require  hours,  but 
weeks,  or  even  months  and  years  to  accomplish  the  good 
we  seek  for  them.     Even  these  children  may  like  ardent 
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spirits,  and  may  have  these  spirits  given  to  them  by  their 
parents.  Should  this  be  the  case,  I  will  not  say  their 
condition  is  hopeless.  God  forbid !  But  the  difficulties 
of  it  are  a  hundred  fold  increased.  The  question  arises, 
to  what  end  shall  our  first  efforts  be  most  strongly  direct- 
ed ?  And  the  answer  will  differ  with  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  At  all  events,  we  will  speak  of 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  do  all  we  can  to  give  the 
strongest  impression  of  the  evils,  both  to  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  to  condition  both  here  and  hereafter,  which 
are  experienced,  or  may  be  reasonably  feared,  from  the 
use  of  them.  We  will  talk  with,  and  of  the  children; 
and  propose  plans  to,  and  concerning  them,  for  their 
greatest  well-being.  We  will  talk  also  of  cleanliness, 
and  of  other  means  entirely  within  the  reach  of  these  pa- 
rents, by  which  the  room  they  occupy  may  be  made  far 
more  comfortable  ;  of  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
obtain  employment ;  of  the  wisest  expenditure  of  earn- 
ings ;  of  what  is  suffered  from  waste,  and  may  be  avoided 
by  a  judicious  forecast,  and  by  economy.  Nor  will  we 
stop  here.  We  will  talk  often  of  the  happiness  of 
strong  domestic  affections,  and  of  the  misery  induced  by 
ungovemed  tempers  ;  of  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial 
duties,  interests,  capabilities,  joys,  sorrows ;  of  the 
soul  and  its  relation  to  God ;  of  immortality  and 
accountableness  ;  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  objects  for 
which  he  lived,  taught,  suffered  and  died.  Yet  not  at 
once,  or  in  one  visit  will  we  attempt  all  this.  Far 
otherwise.  All  these  objects  are  constantly  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  all  these  are  to  be  subjects  of  discourse. 
But  we  must  dispense  to  each  individual  as  he  shall  be 
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able  to  receive  ;  and  we  are  to  regard  times  and  circum- 
stances with  reference  to  the  question  of  ability  to  re- 
ceive. Our  solicitude  must  be  for  the  disease,  rather 
than  the  symptoms  ;  and  yet  something,  and  even  much 
may  have  been  done  when  we  shall  have  subdued,  or 
even  greatly  alleviated  a  symptom.  We  may  -at  first 
very  partially  comprehend  all  which  it  is  important 
should  be  known  of  this  family  with  a  view  to  its  sal- 
vation. But  in  our  earliest  visits  we  may  have  given 
a  considerable  action,  and  a  useful  direction  to  parental 
sensibility.  We  may  have  called  forth  better  disposi- 
tions in  the  children  towards  their  parents,  and  towards 
our  objects  in  respect  to  themselves.  And  gradually 
we  may  not  only  have  obtained  the  concession,  but  have 
excited  also  the  feeling,  that  their  condition  would  be 
immeasurably  improved,  could  they  but  utterly  relin- 
quish the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  We  may  have  awak- 
ened some  sense  of  final  accountableness.  At  all  this 
we  shall  have  aimed,  and  at  all  this  we  may  have 
brought  our  efforts  to  bear,  in  a  single  visit.  And  the 
hope  of  some  attainment,  in  one  or  more  of  these  ob- 
jects, we  carry  away  with  us.  Our  immediate  visible 
results  may  indeed  be  no  other  than  the  partial  cleans- 
ing, and  the  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  one  little  Child  ; 
the  disposition  of  the  children  generally  to  view  us  with 
kindness  ;  the  wish  of  the  parents  that  we  should  aid 
them  in  respect  to  their  children  ;  and  not  the  willing- 
ness only  of  these  parents  to  hear  us  upon  the  subjects 
of  their  greatest  vices,  or  sins,  but  clear  indications  of 
some  sensibility  of  the  evils  of  these  sins.  Reader,  do 
you  think  lightly  of  these  results  ?     So  do  not  I. 
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I  have  said,  let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  their  deep- 
est, and  strongest  necessities.  Perhaps  I  should  be  more 
definite  upon  this  subject.  We  must  distinctly  conceive 
of  these  necessities,  if  we  would  successfully  address 
ourselves  to  them.  Let  us  then  again  enter  the  family 
which  we  have  just  left,  and  inquire  in  what  here  con- 
sists their  deepest  poverty,  and  what  are  their  strongest 
needs  ? 

The  fact  is  a  very  affecting  one  of  the  exceeding 
ignorance  of  nearly  all  this  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 
Of  the  foreign  population  among  them,  few  can  read, 
and  a  much  smaller  number  can  write  their  name.  And 
among  those  who  can  read,  the  individual  is  hardly  to  be 
found  who  has  any  pleasure  in  reading.  Their  subjects 
of  thought  and  of  conversation  are  confined  to  their  own 
concerns,  and  to  those  only  of  the  passing  day.  And 
what  are  these  concerns  ?  The  demands  of  appetite  ; 
their  necessary  employments  ;  the  interests  of  the  excited 
passions  of  the  hour.  From  these  alone  the  intellect 
receives  its  impulses,  and  its  directions.  They  are  often 
indeed  not  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  evil.  They  have 
often  even  much  shrewdness,  and  great  capability  in 
wrong-doing.  But  morally,  or  in  regard  to  their  soul 
and  their  duty,  in  regard  to  God  and  the  life  to  come, 
in  regard  to  Christ  and  the  objects  of  his  gospel,  —  O 
how  afFectingly  small  is  their  knowledge !  and  what  a 
waste,  what  a  desert,  —  although  not  without  here  and 
there  its  oasis,  —  is  the  whole  region  of  their  affections  ! 
They  love.  But  theirs  is  often  little  better  than  an  ani- 
mal love.  Conscience  is  not  dead.  But  how  sluggish, 
how  torpid  it  is !  And  how  easily  is  passion  excited  ! 
10* 
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How  terrible  its  strength  when  excited  !  How  it  then 
outrages  alike  all  authority  of  God  and  of  man  !  They 
receive  me  with  deference.  They  feel  the  superiority 
of  my  condition  to  their  own.  But  they  have  very  little 
self-respect.  They  have  little  true  respect  for  any 
human  being.  They  have  neither  the  conceptions  of 
themselves,  nor  of  others,  which  can  inspire  a  ra- 
tional respect.  They  have  little  other  sense  of  char- 
acter, than  that  of  a  regard  to  appearances  upon  occa- 
sions which  strongly  call  for  this  regard.  And  their 
sense  of  duty  is  little  other  than  their  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate necessity  under  which  there  may  be  of  action,  or 
of  restraint.  Would  that  I  could  say,  here  are  indicated 
their  strongest  wants !  But  no.  Here,  however,  are 
indicated  their  deepest  and  strongest  needs.  And  of 
these  needs  we  would  make  wants.  It  is  indeed  but  too 
obvious,  how  much  they  need  food  and  clothing.  It  is 
but  too  perceptible  how  multitudinous  are  their  needs  for 
their  bodies,  and  for  the  passing  day.  And  these  neces- 
sities manifest  themselves  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  wants, 
urgent  wants  ;  although  most  unhappily,  and  principally 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  far  greater  necessities  of  their 
souls,  even  these  bodily  wants  are  not  so  felt,  as  to  excite 
to  the  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable  for  supplying 
them.  What  then,  unaided,  will  they  or  can  they  do 
for  their  souls ;  for  self-inspection,  self-knowledge,  self- 
government  ;  for  christian  conceptions  of  sin,  and  of  the 
repentance  to  which  the  gospel  calls  them  ;  for  christian 
conceptions  of  duty,  virtue,  holiness ;  of  final  accounta- 
bleness,  and  of  immortality  ?  Here  is  the  poverty  which 
should  excite  our  strongest  sensibilities.     Here  are  the 
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needs,  to  which,  if  we  minister  not,  we  may  be  little 
better  than  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

I  have  been  asked  if  it  be  practicable  to  bring  "to 
minds  of  this  class  any  clear  perceptions,  and  to  excite 
in  them  any  strong  sensibility,  of  any  other  than  the 
very  simplest  of  all  religious  truths.  And  I  can  confi- 
dently reply,  that  there  is  not  a  truth,  principle  or  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  of  human  nature  or  of  God's  moral 
government,  which  has  any  bearing  upon  my  own  char- 
acter and  duty  here,  or  upon  my  hopes  beyond  the  grave, 
which  may  not  also  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their 
perception  and  comprehension,  of  their  sensibility  and 
interest.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  to  be  done  at  once, 
or  without  much  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
But  I  say  it  may  be  done  ;  and  to  an  extent  to  which, 
reasoning  abstractly  upon  the  subject,  it  would  hardly 
seem  credible  that  this  result  could  be  obtained.  I  have 
said  that  no  one  is  totally  depraved.  And  I  believe  that 
the  religious  principle  is  as  inextinguishable  in  the  human 
soul  as  is  the  soul  itself.  It  is  even  pre-eminently  the 
vital  element  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  buried  under  heap 
upon  heap  of  rubbish.  Its  voice  may  be  silenced,  or 
drowned  by  the  clamor  of  the  most  unholy  passions.  It 
may  seem  utterly  powerless,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
may  be  so.  But  it  still  lives,  aye,  and  even  in  the  breast 
of  the  lowest,  its  vitality  is  quite  as  strong  as  in  many  not 
only  in  higher  conditions,  but  of  far  higher  reputation  in 
the  world.  It  still  lives,  and  may  be  addressed  in  those 
in  the  humblest  condition  with  a  freedom,  with  which 
those  in  much  higher  conditions  are  not  generally  to  be 
approached.     But  times  and  circumstances  are  to  be 
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regarded  in  our  addresses  to  it.  And  are  they  not  to  be 
regarded  with  a  view  to  success  in  every  moral  enter- 
prise? 

In  looking  back  upon  my  ministry  with  reference  to 
the  conversations  which  have  had  for  their  object  the 
illustration  of  some  great  primary  truth,  duty,  or  inte  est ; 
—  for  example,  of  man's  relation  to  God,  of  Gou  s 
paternal  character  and  government,  of  the  character  and 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  human  capacity  of  affection,  of 
self-denial,  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  duty,  —  I 
remember  indeed  the  embarrassed,  confused  expression 
of  countenance,  with  which  I  have  often  been  heard. 
Often,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  would  have  seemed  marvellous 
to  an  intelligent  spectator,  before  whom  such  a  scene 
was  for  the  first  time  passing,  that  I  should  here  hope  for 
any  good  corresponding  with,  and  proportioned  to,  the 
efforts  made  for  it.  But  consider,  I  pray  you,  how 
much  there  was  here  to  embarrass,  and  to  confuse  these 
minds.  I  was  speaking  to  them  with  a  deep  and  sincere 
respect  for  their  nature,  which,  it  may  be,  had  never 
before  been  addressed  in  the  language,  and  with  the 
feelings  of  this  respect.  I  was  speaking  to  them  of  that 
within  themselves  of  which  as  yet  they  had  but  a  con- 
fused consciousness.  And  I  was  speaking  to  them  with 
an  interest  in  them,  and  an  affection  for  them,  of  which 
a  conception  had  hardly  glimmered  upon  their  thoughts. 
Who  respects  them  ?  Who  loves  them  ?  Who  feels  a 
moral,  a  spiritual  interest  in  them  ?  Who  of  those  above 
them  sits  down  with  them  as  their  equal,  their  brother  ? 
To  whom  can  they  look  with  confidence  for  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  common  nature  ?     I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
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to  find  them  embarrassed  ;  to  perceive  that  they  but  very 
partially  receive  what  lam  endeavoring  to  communicate. 
My  language,  my  manner,  my  interests  are  all  new  to 
them.  But  to-morrow,  or  in  the  next  week,  they  will 
comprehend  more  than  they  now  do.  And  they  will 
comprehend  the  language  of  the  heart,  —  my  interest  in 
them,  sympathy  with  them,  solicitudes  for  them,  and 
earnestness  of  desire  spiritually  to  aid  them,  —  before 
they  will  obtain  any  clear  intellectual  conceptions  upon 
the  subjects  of  which  1  speak  to  them.  But  these  sub- 
jects can  be  brought  to  their  minds  in  a  manner  to  secure 
great  interest  in  them.  They  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  condition,  and  character,  in  a  manner  to  be 
understood,  and  applied  for  important  good.  Remove 
but  one  obstacle  from  our  way,  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  immense,  even  among  these  classes,  might  be 
the  redeeming  influences  of  christian  truth,  and  of  the 
christian  ministry.  Remove  but  one  obstacle  from  our 
way,  and  1  am  quite  persuaded  that  three-fourths  of  the 
crime,  and  nearly  all  the  pauperism  of  this  class  could 
be  prevented.  But  what  great  moral  results  are  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals,  while 
the  ministers  to  the  intemperance  of  these  classes  are  as 
a  hundred  to  one  of  their  religious,  or  christian  friends  ? 
Father,  forgive  these  enemies  of  souls,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do ! 

We  are  asked  for  the  results  of  our  work  in  this  de- 
partment, and  we  will  give  them.  Yet  again  I  say, 
deem  not  the  question  an  impertinent  one,  what  results 
may  you  reasonably  require  of  us  ?  Consider  the 
homes  of  these  poor  fellow-beings.     Consider  also,  that 
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within  a  step  or  two  of  every  poor  man's  room  is  a 
dram-shop.  Many  a  time,  when  leaving  the  habitations 
of  the  greatly  suffering  poor  whom  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  relieved,  and  comforted,  and  strength- 
ened under  their  burdens,  have  I  felt  that  angels  might 
have  been  glad  to  have  come  from  heaven  to  have  per- 
formed the  service  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  to 
perform.  And  many  a  time  also,  when  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  I  have  passed  from  room 
to  room,  and  from  family  to  family,  to  witness  in  each 
equal,  or  it  may  be  increasing  want,  sin  and  misery, 
occasioned  above  all  other  causes  by  the  neighbour- 
ing dram-shop,  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  even 
angels,  unless  endowed  with  miraculous  powers  for  the 
very  end,  could  have  been  instruments  of  the  salvation 
of  these  sufferers.  What  a  work  of  trial  and  suffering 
then  is  this  for  such  as  we  are  !  A  man  of  this  class  is 
abroad  during  the  day  ;  it  may  be  seeking  employment, 
and  not  obtaining  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  been 
employed,  and  with  those  to  whom  their  daily  portion 
of  ardent  spirits  is  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  of  exist- 
ence. He  returns  to  the  apartment  which  he  calls  his 
home,  and  finds  there,  —  what  ?  What,  unless  he  shall 
have  a  high  and  strong  principle  of  duty  within  him, 
which  can  bind  him  to  that  home  ?  For  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  he  has  no  sentiment  of  respect. 
It  may  even  be  that  as  often  as  she  shall  have  the 
means  and  opportunity,  she  also  will  be  under  the  ex- 
citement of  these  spirits.  Their  disagreements  are  not 
therefore  mere  family  jars.  They  are  domestic  wars. 
Nor  is  there  an  object  nearer  than  the  dram-shop  on 
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which  the  eye,  or  the  heart  of  this  poor  fellow -being 
can  rest  with  pleasure.  His  poor  room  is  dark,  or  is 
lighted  only  by  the  smallest  and  cheapest  candle.  But 
the  neighbouring  dram-shop  is  as  brilliant  as  oil  or  gas 
can  make  it.  His  poor  room  is  cold.  But  the  dram- 
shop is  filled  with  warmth  diffused  from  its  central  stove. 
His  room  is  at  best  very  cheerless  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
even  every  discordant  sound  is  to  be  heard  there.  In 
the  dram-shop  are  discussed  the  events  and  interests  of 
the  day.  There  it  is  with  each  one,  '  hail  fellow !  well 
met ;'  and  the  loud  laugh  beguiles  the  passing  hour. 
The  time  was,  however,  when,  comparatively  at  least, 
his  home  had  its  attractions.  But  he  had  never  been 
trained  to  any  high  sentiment  of  home.  His  childhood 
and  youth  had  passed  amidst  great  moral  exposures, 
and  especially  to  intemperance.  Yet  when  he  married, 
it  may  be  that  he  resolved  that  in  this  respect  he  would 
live  more  wisely  than  he  had  ever  lived.  And  so  for  a 
month  or  two,  or  even  longer,  he  may  have  lived.  But 
illness  came  into  his  family,  and  with  it  new  and  unan- 
ticipated wants.  Failure  of  employment  came  ;  and 
then,  discouragement ;  and  then  debt  ;  and  then  —  the 
dram-shop,  which  has  not  been  without  its  influence  at 
every  step  of  his  way,  brings  him  up,  and  makes  him 
its  own.  Had  this  family  have  been  known  to  us  in 
an  early  stage  of  its  career,  and  sympathized  with,  and 
aided  and  encouraged  when  it  needed  nothing  on  earth 
so  much  as  a  little  temporary  aid,  and  a  truly  affec- 
tionate and  confiding  encouragement,  it  might  now 
have  been  a  virtuous  and  happy  family.  And  even  as 
things  now   are  with  the  poor,  confirmed  victim  of  in- 
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temperance,  he  wili  allow  us  to  speak  freely  to  him  of 
his  sin.  Yes,  and  he  will  weep,  and  bitterly  too,  for 
his  sin  ;  and  will  resolve,  and  will  pledge  himself  to  us, 
that  if  possible  he  will  wholly  abstain  from  it.  Nor 
are  these  the  tears,  nor  is  this  the  pledge  of  hypocrisy. 
Again  and  again  have  I  seen  the  strong  man  under  such 
circumstances  weeping  like  a  child  before  me,  when  I 
was  as  sure  of  his  sincerity  as  of  his  existence.  And 
I  am  sure  too  that  again  and  again  he  has  passed  the 
dram-shop,  and  has  gone  to  his  home  that  he  might 
maintain  his  resolution  there.  But  in  an  evil  moment 
he  falls  again  into  the  snare,  and  is  then  again  lost. 
He  now  returns  home,  it  may  be  a  demon  ;  or  it  may 
be  to  go  to  his  bed,  there  to  fall  into  a  lethargic  sleep, 
from  which  he  will  awake  self-condemned,  and  self- 
abandoned  ;  and  to  obtain  oblivion  of  his  misery,  he 
will  see  no  resort  but  an  immediate  return  to  the  dram- 
shop. In  the  instance  of  one  I  give  you  the  history  of 
multitudes.  But  not  one  of  these  multitudes  would  we 
forsake.  Not  one  is  utterly  past  hope.  There  is  not 
one  who  may  not  be  brought  to  repentance  ;  and  '  there 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.'  But  are  not  these  difficulties  of 
our  work  very  great?  And  may  we  not  ask,  what 
results,  under  such  circumstances,  have  you  a  right  to 
anticipate  ? 

To  the  question  of  results  in  this  department  of  our 
service  I  reply,  then,  that  we  think  we  have  not  labored 
in  vain  when  we  have  even  arrested  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  a  fellow -being  in  his  career  of  intemperance  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  have  obtained  intervals,  even 
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though  they  may  have  been  short,  of  triumph  over 
appetite,  and  of  consequent  comparative  domestic  virtue 
and  quiet.  That  fellow-being,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
is  a  less  debased  being  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  ;  and  his  family  is  less  vitiated,  and  less  wretched 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  simple  fact  of 
our  intercourse  with  them  has  made  them  feel  that  they 
sustain  a  connexion  with  society  around  them  unfelt 
before,  and  has  called  forth  in  them  some  corresponding 
interests  and  desires.  Besides,  in  these  circumstances 
they  are  in  a  condition  in  which  they  were  not  before, 
to  be  favorably  affected  by  any  religious  and  moral 
action  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  for  their  im- 
provement and  happiness.  And  many  are  thus  led  by 
our  instructions,  and  encouragements,  to  do  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done,  or  attempted  for  them- 
selves and  for  each  other.  Does  this  seem  to  you  a 
small  and  unimportant  good  ?  Not  so  do  we  regard  it. 
Not  so  will  it  be  regarded  by  any  one  who  has  formed 
any  just  estimate  of  a  human  soul ;  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  sin  ;  and  of  the  good  comprehended 
even  in  an  effectual  check  interposed  to  the  progress  of 
sin  in  a  single  soul. 

If  few,  however,  under  the  great  and  dreadful  dis- 
advantages of  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  who  have 
fallen  into  intemperance  can  be  recovered  from  it,  more 
by  the  intercourse  we  have  with  them  may  be  saved 
from  falling  into  it.  This  is  a  greatly  important  con- 
sideration. The  wife  and  mother  may  be  saved,  and  I 
doubt  not  often  is,  even  when  the  husband  cannot  be. 
Here,  then,  is  a  great  object  to  be  gained,  and  a  great 
11 
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object  actually  gained.  The  children  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  charge  of  the  mother,  and  if  she  shall  become 
intemperate,  the  family  must,  if  it  shall  be  possible,  be 
broken  up.  The  parents  should  in  this  case  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  children  should  be 
given  to  the  charge  of  those  with  whom  they  may  be 
safely  entrusted.  I  know  of  no  other  means,  in  certain 
cases,  of  the  salvation  of  children,  or  of  their  parents. 
But  if  the  mother  can  be  saved  from  intemperance,  how 
very  strong  are  her  claims  upon  our  care,  and  interest, 
and  best  capacities  to  serve  and  to  aid  her  !  And  with 
her,  much  can  be  done,  and  much  is  done,  which  we 
cannot  do  in  the  case  of  her  husband.  She  needs, — 
O  who  can  more  need,  —  to  be  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened by  those  who  comprehend  the  whole  difficulties  of 
her  condition ;  by  those  whom  she  can  respect,  and  to 
whom  she  can  look  with  confidence  for  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  without  which  she  must  sink  in  despair. 
And  is  it  an  unimportant  result  to  have  strengthened 
such  a  mother's  heart  ?  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have 
stood  in  that  relation  to  her,  that,  in  the  hour  when  oth- 
erwise she  would  not  have  known  where  to  have  looked 
for  the  solace  of  a  pitying  fellow-being,  she  could  come 
to  us,  or  receive  us  in  her  own  house,  with  assurance 
of  obtaining  the  best  advice  and  assistance  we  can  give 
her  ?  And  then  too,  very  great  are  the  services  we  can 
and  do  render  to  the  children  of  these  families.  Some- 
times we  take  truant  children  from  the  streets,  and  place 
them  in  our  schools.  We  bring  also  into  Sunday  schools 
many  of  the  children  who  otherwise  would  not  be  there. 
And  we  obtain  places  and  employment,  both  in  the  city 
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and  the  country,  —  always  however  prefering  the  coun- 
try,—  for  children  too  old,  or  too  confirmed  in  truancy, 
to  be  sent  to  school.  The  immediate  good  thus  done  to 
the  child,  to  the  family  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  to 
the  neighbourhood,  is  an  ample  compensation  for  all 
the  labor  required  to  obtain  it.  Never  have  I  known 
human  hearts  wrung  with  a  more  cruel  anguish,  than 
that  which  I  have  witnessed  in  mothers  among  the  poor, 
occasioned  by  the  obstinate  and  reckless  disobedience 
and  wickedness  of  their  children.  Such  suffering,  if 
known  among  those  in  the  prospered  classes,  would  call 
forth  a  widely  spread,  and  strong  and  generous  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferer,  and  the  most  active  efforts  for  her 
relief.  And  why  has  not  the  poorest  and  most  obscure 
mother  among  us  as  fair  and  as  strong  a  claim  to  all  this 
sympathy,  and  to  all  this  readiness  and  activity  to  aid 
her? 

Another  result,  and  not  an  unimportant  one,  is  the 
check  which  our  ministry  has  given  to  beggary.  I  need 
not  say  how  vitiating  is  this  employment ;  and  it  has 
been  prevented  by  our  service,  as  I  believe  it  could 
have  been  neither  by  municipal  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose, nor  by  any  associations  for  the  suppression  of 
mendicity.  It  is  a  specific  object  with  us  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  beggary,  by  the  inculcation  of  principles,  and 
the  formation  of  a  character  and  habits,  which  cannot 
subsist  with  beggary.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say, 
that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  ministry  at  large,  the 
beggary  among  us  during  the  last  winter, — a  very  try- 
ing one,  —  would  have  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as 
large  as  it  actually  was.     This  result,  indeed,  is  to  be 
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ascribed  as  well  to  the  efforts  made  in  this  cause  during 
preceding  years,  as  to  those  of  the  last  few  months.  I 
attach  importance  to  this  result,  not  merely,  or  princi- 
pally, from  the  relief  thus  given  to  those  from  whom 
alms  are  thus  sought.  Far  otherwise.  The  good  thus 
obtained  for  those  thus  rescued  from  beggary  is  an  im- 
measurably greater  one.  It  is  a  greatly  important  cir- 
cumstance of  their  salvation.  We  can,  and  we  do, 
carry  moral  and  religious  influences  to  recesses,  to  which 
no  other  restraining  influences  can  be  extended ;  and  to 
hearts,  upon  which  no  other  improving  agencies  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  I  wish  however  to  speak  cautiously  of 
results,  for  1  would  understate  rather  than  overstate  them. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  add  in  this  connexion,  that  we 
have  obtained  very  important  aid  in  this  last  named 
object  of  our  service,  from  the  union  which  was  formed 
in  1834  by  the  Benevolent  Societies  of  our  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  mutual  knowledge,  by  these  societies,  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  each  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  each  other's 
modes  of  assisting ;  and  for  free  communication  upon  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  the  administration  of  alms. 
This  union  forms  an  era  in  the  benevolent  operations  of 
the  city.  Previous  to  its  formation,  these  societies  were 
acting  wholly  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  pro- 
ceedings. Three,  or  four,  or  more  .of  them  might  at 
the  same  time  be  regularly  supplying  families,  with  the 
supposition  on  the  part  of  each  society  that  these  families 
were  unaided  by  any  other.  A  willing  dependence  upon 
alms  was  therefore  thus  induced  ;  and  of  course,  pauper- 
ism was  extended  by  the  very  means  intended  only  for 
the  administration  of  necessary  relief.     Twenty-six  soci- 
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eties  are  represented  in  this  union,  by  delegates  chosen  by 
each  society  as  its  representatives.  Its  meetings  are  held 
monthly  from  an  early  part  of  the  autumn,  till  late  in  the 
spring,  and  these  meetings  have  been  most  faithfully  at- 
tended. Every  society,  by  its  delegates,  makes  a  monthly 
report  of  the  name  of  every  family  it  has  assisted,  and 
of  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  aid  given.  These  reports 
are  read ;  the  claims  of  families  and  of  individuals  are 
made  known  ;  imposture  and  deception  are  thus  expos- 
ed ;  and  peculiar  needs  obtain  peculiar  sympathy.  Our 
benevolent  societies  have  thus  obtained  a  new  character, 
and  new  claims  for  the  contributions  which  are  sought 
for  them.  The  name  of  every  receiver  of  their  alms  is 
registered,  with  a  memorandum  which  shows  by  what 
societies,  and  how  often,  such  aid  has  been  given ;  and 
by  recurring  to  this  registry,  we  learn  at  once  the  extent 
of  aid  which  has  been  given  to  each  one  through  a 
season.  We  regard  this  union  as  a  very  valuable  fruit 
of  our  ministry,  and  doubt  not  that  it  has  done  much  in 
aid  of  our  endeavors  for  the  suppression  of  beggary,  and 
the  more  complete  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  which 
have  strong  and  just  claims  upon  us  for  sympathy  and 
aid.  # 

I  would,  however,  add  one  word  more  upon  this  topic. 
By  our  ministry  among  this  class  of  our  fellow-beings, 


*  Each  Minister  at  Large  has  his  poor's-purse,  which  is  supplied 
hy  the  contributions  of  friends  of  the  ministry.  We  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  give  relief  where  it  ought  to  be  given.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that  our  poor's  purse  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  as  well  for  the 
prevention  of  beggary,  as  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  strongest 
claimants  for  our  kindness. 
10* 
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we  are  not  only  a  link  of  connexion,  and  of  moral  con- 
nexion, between  the  poorest  and  the  richest,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  society  among  us  ;  —  not  only  do  we 
serve  as  representatives  to  the  lowest  in  condition,  of  the 
sympathy  of  those  in  higher,  and  the  highest  condi- 
tions around  them ;  and  not  only  do  we  thus  bring  about 
a  kindlier  and  a  juster  feeling  in  the  very  poor  and  the 
poorest  towards  the  rich;  but  we  think  the  rich  them- 
selves in  no  small  degree  to  be  morally  and  religiously 
advanced,  by  all  the  activity  that  can  be  obtained  to 
their  sympathies  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  raising  and 
blessing  the  poor  around  them.  We  think  that  our 
ministry  may  be,  and  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  rightly 
appreciated  and  sustained,  will,  and  cannot  fail  to  be, 
an  instrument  of  great  moral  and  religious  good  to  every 
one  of  its  supporters.  We  feel  its  privileges  to  be  to 
ourselves  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  of  our  con- 
dition in  this  world ;  because  we  believe,  that  constituted 
as  society  now  is,  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
the  christian  ministry  is  not  otherwise  so  effectually  to  be 
attained.  I  thank  God  for  the  sympathy  with  this  cause 
which  is  felt  in  our  community.  The  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  my  poor's-purse,  which  have 
come  I  know  from  many,  and  from  many  too  who  have 
not  given  me  their  names,  is  alone  evidence  of  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  this  sympathy  ;  of  the  confidence 
which  has  been  felt  in  our  ministry ;  and,  as  1  cannot 
but  think,  of  a  reflected  moral  influence  of  this  ministry. 
This  sympathy,  however,  and  its  accordant  interests, 
are  yet  far  from  being  what  they  should  be.  I  know  of 
no  means  by  which  our  churches,  or  religious  societies 
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as  such,  can  do  so  much  for  themselves,  or  for  their  own 
spiritual  growth,  as  by  ministering  as  they  may  to  this 
ministry ;  or  in  other  words,  by  cultivating  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  the  poorest,  and  heartily  cooperating 
in  measures  for  their  christian  salvation  and  happiness. 
Most  heartily  do  I  pray  that  this  spirit  may  extend,  and 
become  more  and  more  active  among  us.  It  may  be 
for  regeneration  and  salvation  where  all  other  influences 
have  been  unavailing.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  to  many 
for  their  advancement  in  the  christian  life ;  their  better 
preparation  for  a  better  world. 


LETTER   VII. 


Another  class  of  the  poor.  —  second  object  of  the  minis- 
try AT  LARGE. —  CLASSES  FROM  WHICH  CONGREGATIONS  ARE 
TOrBE  GATHERED.  — CLAIMS  FOR  CHAPELS.  —  CLAIMS  UPON  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  OUR  CONGREGATIONS.  —  MODES  OF  OPERATION. — 
RESULTS. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  first  object  of  our  ministry, 
to  which  no  other  is  ever  to  be  preferred,  as  far  as  shall 
be  possible  to  extend  its  offices  to  the  poor  and  the 
poorest,  to  the  low  and  the  lowest ;  to  the  most  friend- 
less, the  most  uncared  for,  the  most  miserable.  Be- 
yond these  however  we  would  extend  our  cares,  in- 
terests and  services  to  each  one,  as  far  as  we  may, 
of  all  those  whom  we  shall  find  to  be  in  no  regular 
connexion  with  any  religious  society,  and  to  whom 
the  services  of  our  ministry  may  be  acceptable.  Yet 
never  in  any  step  of  our  way  would  we  lose  sight 
of  the  principle,  that  their  claims  are  the  strongest 
whose  necessities  are  the  most  pressing.  This  principle 
is  indeed  as  importantin  its  bearing  when  we  ascend  to 
those  in  higher  conditions,  as  to  those  in  the  lower,  and 
lowest.     There  is  no  human  soul  so  far  advanced  in  the 
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spirit  of  the  gospel  as  to  need  no  further  aids  for  its  ad- 
vancement. There  is  however  a  very  great  disparity 
in  the  means  and  opportunities  of  individuals,  and  of 
families,  for  spiritual  culture,  and  for  moral  and  religious 
progress  ;  and  Christianity  would  direct  the  cares  and 
labors  of  all  its  ministers,  in  all  their  departments  of 
service,  primarily  to  those  whose  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  are  the  fewest  and  smallest ;  and 
whose  difficulties,  and  temptations,  and  exposures  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  the  greatest.  Had  this  been 
a  leading  principle  of  the  christian  ministry  from  the 
beginning,  long  ago  would  the  world  have  been  regen- 
erated by  the  gospel. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  those  to  whom  if  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  is  to  be  preached,  it  must  be  preached  in 
their  rooms,  or  in  their  homes,  because  they  have  very 
little  disposition  to  meet  with  others  in  churches,  or 
chapels ;  and  because  that,  even  if  they  were  disposed 
so  to  meet,  they  have  not  the  attire  in  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  appear  in  a  public  assembly.  But  among 
the  poor,  or  the  dependent  upon  alms,  I  have  found 
very  many  not  connected  with  any  religious  society, 
who  yet  occasionally  attend  public  worship  when  and 
where  they  conveniently  can.  They  had  in  early  life 
been  accustomed  to  public  worship.  Their  condition 
in  their  early  days  may  have  been  one  of  comparative 
ease  and  abundance.  Many  of  them  were  reared  in 
the  country,  and  reared  to  toil,  and  looked  from  rthe 
beginning  to  a  life  of  toil.  But  they  then  toiled  among 
those  between  whom  and  themselves  the  disparities  of 
condition  were  not  very  painfully  felt.     They   were 
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respected,  and  they  respected  themselves.  In  dress 
and  in  address  it  may  be  that  they  were  not  then  far 
behind  any  around  them.  And  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion they  left  their  homes.  They  wished  to  rise,  and 
for  a  time  did  rise  ;  and  felt  themselves  justified  in  form- 
ing matrimonial  connexions  which  promised  what  seemed 
to  them  prosperity  and  happiness.  But  the  vision  was 
soon  passed.  They  soon  awoke  from  their  dream. 
The  arts  of  indulgence  had  been  better  learned  than 
those  of  economy.  Sickness  came,  and  with  it  increase 
of  necessities,  and  increase  of  expense.  But  infinitely 
worse,  intemperance  also  came  ;  the  intemperance  I 
mean  of  the  husband.  The  appetite  for  ardent  spirits 
had  perhaps  previously  been  kept  within  control.  No 
strong  apprehension  had  been  felt  of  its  tendencies. 
Higher  interests  and  higher  gratifications  had  been 
sought,  between  which  and  intemperance  it  was  thought 
and  felt  that  a  great  gulph  was  fixed.  But  a  few 
months  only  had  gone  by,  and  that  gulph  was  passed. 
It  may  not  be  that  then  came  immediate  dependence 
upon  alms.  But  then  came  trouble  upon  trouble,  and 
sin  upon  sin.  The  wife  was  a  mother.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  children  increased  in  number,  in  strength,  in 
wants,  in  waywardness  and  disobedience.  The  hus- 
band's labor  and  its  remuneration  are  alike  uncertain. 
The  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  wife,  who  never 
tastes  ardent  spirits,  who  abhors  the  very  name,  are 
extreme,  and  claim  the  tenderest  commiseration.  At 
length  she  is  compelled  to  ask  the  aid,  without  which 
her  children  must  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger.  Yet 
still  her  room,  compared  with  that  of  many,  is  a  clean 
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and  well  ordered  one.  The  decencies  of  person,  of 
dress  and  of  living,  are  also  as  far  as  possible  main- 
tained. She  has  too  not  only  a  sense  of  character,  but 
a  sense  of  religion.  She  has  sometimes  been  to  church, 
and  especially  in  an  evening.  But  she  knows  no  church 
as  her  church.  She  has  no  christian  friend  to  advise 
and  encourage  her  ;  to  aid  her  in  regard  to  her  children  ; 
to  be  the  adviser  and  friend  of  her  husband.  I  well 
remember  those  of  this  class,  who  from  Sunday  night  to 
Sunday  night  sat  before  me  in  the  little  chapel  in 
Friend  Street.  Some  of  them,  1  know,  were  enabled 
to  be  there  only  by  borrowing  for  the  evening  a  bonnet, 
or  a  cloak,  or  shoes  from  a  kind  neighbour,  not  very 
much  higher  in  condition  than  themselves.  Whose 
heart  would  not  have  warmed  and  glowed  over  an  as- 
sembly containing  such  hearers  ?  Yes,  husbands  and 
wives  of  this  class  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  gathered 
for  religious  services  in  a  house  for  public  worship. 
Or  widows  of  this  class,  than  whom  none  more  need 
our  sympathy,  and  the  various  offices  of  christian  ser- 
vice we  can  render  to  them.  They  and  their  children 
have  been  thus  gathered  in  I  know  not  how  many  cases, 
in  which,  but  for  this  ministry,  I  see  not  how  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  into  a  congregation  of 
worshippers,  or  have  been  made  objects  of  christian 
sympathy  and  care. 

From  this  class  of  the  poor,  — and  indeed  from  the 
class  of  the  poorest  and  the  lowest,  as  far  as  shall  be 
practicable,  —  and  beyond  these,  from  all  whom  we 
shall  find  unconnected  with  the  churches  around  us, 
and  who  shall  be  disposed  to  unite  with  us  in  our  wor- 
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ship,  and  to  cooperate  with  us  for  our  objects,  we  would 
gather  congregations,  and  form  religious  societies  for  all 
the  interests  and  offices  of  the  christian  church.  This  is 
the  second  object  of  the  ministry  at  large. 

Those  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  occasionally  re- 
quire alms,  and  are  therefore  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  poor.  They  require  also,  and  receive,  the 
moral  and  religious  interest  and  care  due  to  their  moral 
necessities.  We  however  number  in  our  charge,  and 
our  congregations,  those  who  are  above  these  in  outward 
condition,  and  who  neither  ask  nor  receive  alms.  We 
wish  this  to  be  distinctly  understood,  because  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  our  ministry  is  confined  only  to 
the  literally  poor.  We  would  indeed,  if  it  may  be,  that 
not  one  of  the  literally  poor,  who  is  unconnected  with 
the  religious  societies  around  us,  should  be  neglected  in 
our  ministrations.  But  wherever,  among  those  thus 
unconnected,  we  hear  the  voice  of  moral  or  religious 
want,  we  feel  it  to  be  God's  will  that  we  listen  to  it ; 
and  if  aught  that  we  have  to  offer  will  relieve  it,  that 
we  freely  give  what  we  have  freely  received.  And 
this  voice,  let  me  say,  is  distinctly  heard  from  the  hearts 
of  many  but  little  above  the  condition  of  dependence 
upon  alms.  Many  are  living  and  struggling  on  the  very 
verge  of  this  dependence  ;  and  need  nothing  so  much 
to  save  them  from  falling  into  it,  as  that  connexion  with 
a  christian  friend  above  them  in  condition,  yet  fully 
sympathizing  with  their  condition,  whose  intelligence 
and  virtue  they  respect,  and  to  whom  they  can  speak 
with  the  confidence  of  friendship.  Great  are  the  num- 
bers, which,  mainly  from  the  want  of  such  a  friend  are 
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falling  first  into  discouragement,  then  into  intemperance, 
then  into  dependence,  and  then  into  the  abjectness  of 
pauperism.  Merciful  Father,  O  multiply  the  instru- 
ments of  that  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  thy  Son,  which 
shall  secure  to  every  one  thus  morally  exposed  of  the 
children  of  men,  the  christian  friend  who  will  be  to  him 
for  rescue,  for  salvation  !  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  friend 
can  be  no  other  than  a  christian  minister,  or  one  tech- 
nically so  called.  This  office  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  merchant,  or  of  the  mechanic,  or  of  the  employer 
of  any  description  who  shall  be  served  by  one  who  needs 
this  sympathy,  and  assistance.  But  more  may  often 
be  done  by  a  minister  than  by  any  other,  because  he 
may  not  only  as  a  minister  more  easily  obtain  access  to 
the  family,  and  may  visit  them  more  frequently,  but  be- 
cause greater  freedom  may  be  felt  in  asking  for  his  ser- 
vice at  times,  and  in  many  details,  in  which  this  service 
could  harldy  be  as  well  asked  and  rendered  by  another. 
The  number  of  this  class  I  have  said  is  large.  It 
consists  too  of  many  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life.  It 
consists  of  those  who  live  by  their  daily  labor.  Some 
are  journeymen.  Others  have  no  mechanical  employ- 
ment, but  hire  themselves  out  by  the  job,  or  otherwise 
for  various  work.  Sometimes  they  have  a  little  money 
in  advance.  At  other  times  they  can  barely  live  upon 
their  earnings,  and  sometimes  are  obliged  to  live  upon 
anticipated  wages.  To  such  as  these  we  proffer  all  the 
services  of  christian  friendship,  and  the  proffer  is  most 
gratefully  accepted.  We  are  their  ministers  ;  recog- 
nised by  them  as  such  ;  and  we  gather  them  into  our 
congregations  of  worshippers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
12 
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they  would  go  into  the  free  seats  of  our  churches,  and 
be  regular  members  of  the  societies  worshipping  there, 
they  might  be  visited,  known  and  sympathized  with  by 
the  ministers  of  our  churches,  as  are  other  members  of 
their  societies.  But  will  they  go  there  ?  No.  Do 
you  say,  let  them  then  remain  as  they  are  ?  I  can  only 
say,  God  forgive  you  ! 

Above  these  in  condition  there  are  still  others  whom 
we  welcome  into  our  congregations.  They  are  not  only 
independent  of  alms,  but  certainly  in  no  other  immediate 
danger  of  this  dependence,  than  they  are  of  falling  into 
the  vices  which  lead  to  it.  But  this  danger  is  real,  and 
great.  I  now  refer  to  a  very  large  class  of  young  men,  and 
young  women,  many  of  whom  are  surrounded  by  moral 
exposures,  to  which  those  more  advanced  in  life  and 
knowledge  than  themselves  cannot  look  but  with  deep 
solicitude  for  those  whose  very  confidence  may  be  their 
ruin.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  go  into  detail  respect- 
ing this  class  of  the  objects  of  our  ministerial  interest. 
For  those  for  whom  I  write,  I  shall  be  sufficiently  defi- 
nite when  I  say,  that  independent  of  our  ministry,  few 
of  these  young  persons  would  know  where  to  look  for  a 
christian  guide,  counsellor  and  friend.  Some  of  these 
are  members  of  the  families  in  which  we  visit.  With 
others  of  them  we  are  brought  into  connexion  immedi- 
ately through  our  chapels.  They  go  there,  and  see  us, 
and  are  seen  by  us.  Some  may  make  themselves 
known  to  us  there.  Others  we  afterwards  meet  else- 
where, and  communicate  with  them.  There  is  hardly 
a  greater  good  to  be  obtained  by  us  than  a  union  with 
this  class  of  the  young.     Our  ministry  is  here  one  of  the 
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most  important  of  all  preventive  influences.  These 
young  persons,  wisely  trained,  will  be  for  moral  strength 
and  health  to  many  others.  They  are  to  ourselves,  un- 
der God,  for  strength  and  success  in  all  our  operations. 
Others,  —  a  few,  not  poor,  but  far  also  from  being 
rich,  heads  of  families,  and  very  solicitous  for  the  moral 
and  religious  order  of  their  families,  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  us  by  their  sympathy  with  the  general 
objects  of  our  ministry.  They  want  sympathy.  They 
want  to  be  objects  of  personal  interest.  They  are  grati- 
fied by  the  interest  we  have  in  them,  and  the  respect 
we  show  to  them.  This  is  not  surprising,  nor  can  I 
consider  it  as  blame-worthy.  They  prefer  this  con- 
nexion, because  they  feel  in  it  greater  freedom  than 
they  think  they  would  find  in  any  other  religious  con- 
nexion ;  because  they  have  strong  common  interests 
with  us,  and  because  in  truth  we  are  of  no  party. 
There  is  no  cant  in  this  last  expression.  We  profess  to  be, 
and  we  are,  of  no  religious  party.  Our  sincere  wish  and 
endeavor  is,  to  live  constantly  within  hearing  of  the  voice 
of  the  Master ;  to  receive  his  word  from  himself,  and  his 
chosen  ones,  and  to  teach  and  preach  without  reference 
to  sect,  or  denomination.  In  this  spirit  we  speak  in 
the  house,  and  in  the  church ;  and  not  only  have  we 
those  connected  with  us  who  have  been  called  by 
various  sectarian  names,  and  who  yet  believe  that  our 
doctrine  is  from  God,  and  that  we  preach  the  true  gospel 
of  his  Son,  but  those  too  who  have  been  sceptics,  and 
even  confirmed  unbelievers.  Sceptical,  or  unbelieving 
parents,  have  also  been  willing  that  their  children  should 
come  to  us  for  religious  instruction,  when  they  would 
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not  consent  that  these  children  should  go  elsewhere  for 
the  same  purpose.  I  state  facts,  but  cannot  go  into  the 
particulars  of  them.  Yet  I  will  say,  that  I  can  conceive 
of  no  moral  spectacle  upon  this  earth,  comprehending 
only  equal  numbers,  and  yet  suited  to  excite  in  one  who 
shall  know  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  greater 
variety  of  moral  interests,  or  moral  interests  greater  in 
themselves,  and  more  intensely  affecting,  than  may  be 
seen  three  times  on  every  Sunday  in  the  Warren  Street, 
and  in  the  Pitts  Street  Chapels.  Let  any  one  go  to 
these  Chapels,  and  form  a  judgment  for  himself  upon 
the  subject. 

I  have  said  that  the  deepest  and  strongest  want  which 
man  has  of  man,  is  the  want  of  sympathy,  interest,  re- 
spect, confidence,  affection.  He  wants  to  be  recognised 
as  man;  as  a  fellow-man.  Millions  even  in  Christen- 
dom are  suffering  more  from  this,  than  from  any  and 
every  other  want.  Nor  are  the  demands  of  the  social 
principle  in  the  human  heart  but  very  partially  to  be 
met  by  any,  or  by  all  the  circumstances  which  come 
short  of  a  direct  recognition  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  in  man ;  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  capacities  and 
interests,  exposures  and  needs,  enjoyments  and  sufferings. 
Our  object  is,  as  far  as  shall  be  possible,  to  answer  the 
whole  demands  of  this  principle ;  to  carry  out  towards 
those  with  whom  we  are  connected  in  our  cause,  as  far 
as  we  may,  the  spirit  of  christian  brotherhood.  We 
therefore  not  only  meet  together,  but  we  meet  as  equals, 
friends  and  brethren.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  far  more 
than  ordinary  identity  of  interests  among  us  as  far  as 
respects  the  objects  of  our  union ;    and  these  objects 
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comprehend  all  which  concerns  our  moral  and  religious 
condition,  progress  and  happiness.  Much,  very  much 
is  done  for  these  objects,  by  ministering  from  house  to 
house  among  those  who  are  gathered  by  us  for  worship 
on  Sunday.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  our  assem- 
blage on  Sunday.  Our  chapels  are  indispensable  to  our 
objects.  We  need  ourselves  the  aids  of  these  concen- 
trations of  our  interests  and  affections,  of  these  opportu- 
nities and  means  of  moral  and  religious  action.  And 
those  to  whom  we  minister  equally  need  and  appreciate 
them.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  what  a  different  day 
Sunday  would  be  to  them,  but  for  the  social  worship  and 
instruction  for  which  we  meet  upon  that  day.  And  not 
only  in  that  worship  and  instruction  is  there  a  united 
interest.  There  is  also  among  us  a  strong  prevailing 
interest  in,  and  regard  for  each  other.  Nor  is  the  poorest 
in  condition  less  respected  than  the  highest.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  fraternity,  of  sympathy,  of  mutual  interest,  re- 
spect and  regard  here,  which  I  believe  cannot  be  kept 
in  equal  excitement  and  action  in  any  religious  society 
differing  essentially  in  the  principles  of  its  constitution. 
There  is,  I  think,  nothing  more  striking  in  Christianity, 
than  the  position  and  power  which  it  gives  to  the  social 
principle  in  its  believers.  Its  two  highest  and  most  ex- 
alting sentiments,  with  the  exception  of  its  doctrine  of 
immortality,  are,  first,  that  of  the  filial  relation  of  every 
human  being  to  God ;  and  secondly,  that  of  the  univer- 
sal brotherhood  of  man.  Nay,  it  even  makes  our  love 
to  man  the  ultimate  test  and  evidence  of  our  4ove  to 
God.  And  this  love  we  would  not  only  teach,  but 
keep  in  exercise  by  all  the  offices  and  services  which 
12* 
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can  strengthen  and  advance  it  in  our  own  hearts,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  minister.  And  not 
only  do  I  believe,  but  I  know,  that  needs  and  wants 
are  thus  met  as  otherwise  they  could  not  be  met.  They 
are  met  in  hearts  of  the  young  and  of  the  aged,  of  the 
happy  and  the  suffering,  of  the  morally  exposed  and  of 
the  comparatively  secure,  of  the  comfortable  in  outward 
condition  and  of  the  poor.  Let  me  say  a  word  of  the 
claims  of  the  classes  of  which  I  have  spoken  for  the  chap- 
els we  require  for  them. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  many  thus 
gathered  by  us  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  literally  poor. 
In  other  words,  they  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
alms.  They  were  found  by  us  in  conditions  in  which 
little  or  no  other  sympathy  had  been  extended  to  them, 
than  that  of  occasional  alms-giving.  They  were,  it  may 
be,  found  by  us  struggling  with  far  greater  difficulties 
and  sufferings  than  those  of  mere  poverty.  Nor  could 
they  have  connected  themselves  with  any  religious  so- 
ciety, except  as  a  portion  of  the  poor  of  that  society. 
This  connexion  they  were  not  disposed  to  seek ;  and  if 
they  had  been,  they  would  not  have  found  it  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  as  by  some  it  may  be  supposed.  The 
poor  of  our  religious  societies  are  not  made  up  of  strangers 
who  come  into  them  at  will,  and  who  have  only  to  make 
themselves  known,  to  be  secured  of  all  the  attention 
and  kindness  due  to  their  necessities,  and  their  sufferings. 
They  are  rather,  generally,  aged,  enfeebled,  impover- 
ished 'members  of  the  church,'  so  called;  to  whom 
the  house  in  which  they  worship,  or  at  least  the  society 
with  which  they  are  connected,  is  endeared  by  associa- 
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tions  even  of  very  early  life  ;  and  who,  as  a  little  band 
of  much  respected,  and  even  endeared  dependents,  are 
objects  even  of  peculiar  ministerial  sympathy,  interest 
and  care.  There  is  great  moral  beauty  in  the  relation 
between  the  pastors  and  members  of  some  of  our  relig- 
ious societies,  and  the  poor  who  are  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  them.  I  am  sure  that  these  societies, 
and  their  ministers,  regard  the  little  band  of  the  poor  of 
their  number  with  a  sentiment  far  higher  than  of  mere 
willingness  to  concede  to  them  their  places  in  the  church, 
and  in  every  way  to  minister  to  their  comfort.  But 
each  one  of  this  little  band,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  re- 
garded as  (  a  member  of  the  church  ;'  — and,  with  the 
growth  of  our  city,  it  has  been,  not  increasing  in  num- 
bers, but  regularly  decreasing.  This  is  an  important 
fact,  and  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over.  Even  the  lit- 
terally  poor  find  far  freer  access  indeed  to  the  houses  of 
worship  of  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  to  those  of 
the  Christian  denomination,  than  to  those  of  our  Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists,  or  Episcopalians,  or  Unitarians. 
But  to  be  objects  of  sympathy,  interest,  care,  they 
must  every  where  become  members  of  the  church  ;  or 
they  must  be  seeking  this  relation  to  the  church.  In- 
stead however  of  seeking  this  relation,  they  are  cum- 
bered with  other  cares.  Many  are  bonie  down,  and 
almost  utterly  discouraged  by  domestic  troubles.  They 
are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  value  of  religion. 
There  is  often  great  preparation  of  their  hearts  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  But  they  need  the  interposition  of 
a  christian  friend,  who,  when  he  shall  have  been  so 
happy  as  in  some   measure  to  have   enlightened,  com- 
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forted  and  strengthened  them,  may  point  them  to  the 
house  of  worship  in  which  they  will  be  welcomed,  and 
who  will  both  there  and  in  their  homes  be  to  them  a 
christian  pastor.  There  are  many  such  as  these,  who, 
as  our  society  and  churches  are  now  constituted,  are 
neither  to  be  brought  together  for  regular  instruction 
and  worship,  nor  to  be  made  objects  of  the  sympathy 
and  aid  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  demands  for  them, 
except  through  a  ministry  at  large  which  shall  seek 
them  out,  and  by  the  erection  of  places  of  worship  in 
which  their  interests  and  wants  may  be  met  and  sup- 
plied. 

Nor  are  the  claims  of  those,  who,  though  they  receive 
not  alms,  are  yet  barely  sustaining  themselves  without 
alms  ;  of  individuals  and  of  families  who  depend  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  upon  their  daily  labors  ;  who  do 
not,  and  cannot,  obtain  constant  employment,  and  whose 
average  of  wages  are  not  above  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  year,  essentially  smaller  than  are  the  claims  in 
this  respect  of  those  who  are  occasionally  dependent 
upon  alms.  I  admit  that  by  care,  forethought,  self-de- 
nial and  economy,  many  of  this  class  might  live  very 
comfortably,  and  on  the  whole  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  they  now  live,  with  a  considerably  smaller  expen- 
diture than  they  now  allow  themselves.  But  how  are 
they  to  be  brought  to  this  self-denial  and  economy? 
Not  surely  by  being  left  morally  uncared  for  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  now  are.  Not  surely  by  being 
left  without  the  sympathy  of  a  single  soul  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  class.  Their  moral  exposures  in 
this  connexion  are  very  great.     Great,  often,  are  the  ex- 
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posures  and  temptations  of  mere  companionship.  And 
every  where  they  are  surrounded  by  excitements  and  fa- 
cilities to  vitiating  indulgences.  The  consideration  is  a 
fearful  one  of  the  number  of  the  young  who  are  thus 
corrupted  and  lost.  There  is  no  connexion  between 
this  class  and  the  society  above  them,  except  that  of 
the  performance  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  on  which 
they  depend  for  their  wages,  and  of  the  money  they  are 
to  receive  for  that  labor.  High  wages,  and  constant 
employment,  may  make  this  connexion  a  strong  one. 
But  even  in  that  case  the  connexion  would  receive  ten- 
fold strength  from  the  kind  consideration  and  respect  of 
the  employer.  But  without  this  consideration  and  re- 
spect, what  will  be  the  connexion  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  when  employment  can  no  longer  be 
given,  or  perhaps  obtained  ?  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which  is  too  little  understood  among  us,  or  I  believe  any 
where  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  thousands,  when 
difficulties  press  upon  them,  and  they  know  not  where 
to  look  for  encouragement,  yield  to  these  temptations,  give 
themselves  to  vicious  associates  and  to  vicious  pleasures, 
and  are  lost.  In  view  of  our  ministry,  then,  and  of  chap- 
els for  that  ministry,  what  are  our  claims  for  chapels  for 
these  classes  ?  What  should  be,  and  what  in  the  hearts 
of  true  Christians  must  and  will  be,  the  interest  that  will 
be  felt  in  this  large  class  in  the  very  heart  of  our  com- 
munity ?  What  better  charity  can  there  be,  than  the 
provision  at  once  of  a  ministry,  and  a  place  of  worship, 
by  which  as  many  as  possible  of  such  of  these  shall  be 
brought  into  a  union,  in  which,  with  God's  blessing,  they 
will  find  light,  strength  and  salvation  ? 
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Our  modes  of  operation  here  we  can  comprise  in  a 
few  words.  There  is  nothing  artificial  in  them.  As  it 
is  not  our  object  to  get  up  an  excitement,  we  have  no 
machinery  for  that  object.  We  give  very  much  of  our 
time  to  a  free  and  familiar  intercourse  with  those  with 
whom  we  are  connected  in  our  ministry ;  and  this  inter- 
course has  for  its  end,  the  incidental  aids  and  encourage- 
ments which  may  be  given  in  carrying  out  christian 
principles  of  character  and  life.  Our  primary  purpose 
is,  not  to  awaken  emotions,  —  for  these  may  be  lulled 
into  sleep  again  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  required  to 
excite  them ;  but  to  give  life  and  action  to  great  truths 
and  principles  in  the  soul.  That  only  is  christian  im- 
provement which  is  permanent ;  and  no  improvement 
will  be  permanent,  except  that  which  is  obtained  through 
principles  self-approved,  self-applied,  and  with  God's 
blessing,  self-maintained.  Yet  for  the  self-application 
and  self-maintenance  of  christian  principles,  we  all  more 
or  less  need  the  countenance  and  aid  of  each  other. 
Few,  perhaps,  of  those  of  us  who  have  received  this 
countenance  and  aid  in  every  stage,  and  even  in  every 
step  of  our  way,  are  aware  how  much  we  have  been 
indebted  to  it,  and  what  very  probably  might  have  been 
our  condition  without  it.  In  our  ministry  we  are  ena- 
bled to  give  it,  and  in  multitudes  of  cases  in  which  it 
is  the  aid  incomparably  more  needed  than  any  other. 
In  the  family,  or  in  still  more  private  communication 
with  the  individual  mind,  we  address  ourselves  to  every 
individual  necessity  and  interest.  And  the  instructions 
of  the  chapel  are  subsidiary  to  the  objects  of  pastoral 
visitation,  and  the  intercourse  of  private  friendship.     Our 
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chapels  thus  become  objects  of  interest  to  those  who 
attend  them,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  be.  There 
is  at  once  an  individual  interest  in  them,  and  an  esprit 
du  corps  in  regard  to  them,  which  are  the  best  tribute 
the  heart  can  render  to  them.  Besides,  however,  the 
Sunday  services  which  are  held  in  them,  we  have  there 
occasional  meetings  of  young  men  and  of  others  for 
mutual  improvement ;  and  these  meetings  are  looked 
to  and  maintained  with  great  interest,  and  are  conducive 
to  great  good.  They  are  very  strong  bonds  of  christian 
union,  fellowship,  and  sympathy.  The  minister  has  his 
work  to  do  at  these  meetings  ;  but  his  is  the  work  only 
of  a  helper.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  there  is  no  hope  or 
fear,  no  joy  or  sorrow,  no  difficulty  or  success,  which 
may  not  be  made,  and  which  is  not  made,  a  matter  of 
common  interest  between  us.  There  is  no  office  of 
christian  friendship  for  which  it  is  not  felt  that  we  may 
be  freely  called  upon.  And  how  many  are  the  occa- 
sions in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us,  on  which,  if  this 
resort  had  been  cut  off  from  us,  we  might  have  fallen, 
not  to  rise  again  !  Need  I  say  then  what  blessings  are 
comprehended  in  the  offices  of  a  ministry,  which  extends 
this  friendship,  in  its  best  influences,  to  very  large  num- 
bers who  otherwise  would  not  know  where  to  look 
for  it  ?* 


*  I  know  not  how  often  the  expressions  have  been  addressed  to 
me,  «  Sir,  I  never  knew  a  friend  till  I  knew  you!'  Nor  do  I  think 
I  can  feel  any  higher  emotions  of  gratitude  and  delight  than  I  have 
felt  in  these  cases,  till  I  shall  feel  the  gratitude  and  happiness  of  a 
better  world. 
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Of  results  in  these  cases  I  would  speak  modestly.  If 
I  am  asked  for  details  respecting  individuals  and  families, 
I  can  only  say  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  give  them, 
and  some  of  a  kind  to  excite  the  most  harrowing,  as 
well  as  those  which  would  awaken  the  tenderest,  and 
most  sympathizing  interest.  But  I  have  ever  abstained 
from  the  publication  of  such  details.  I  have  not  wished 
to  act  upon  the  public  mind  by  a  strong  excitement  of 
sensibilities  which  will  soon  subside,  and  be  forgotten. 
I  have  rather  availed  myself  of  the  facts  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  for  the  deduction  of  principles, 
which,  if  received  and  acted  upon,  will  extend  a  reme- 
dial and  preventive  power  to  all  the  varieties  of  indi- 
vidual exposure,  sin  and  wretchedness.  These  facts  also 
concern  individuals  and  families  who  are  near  to  us,  and 
for  whom  I  feel  too  much  respect  unnecessarily  to  ar- 
raign them  for  public  judgment  upon  their  case.  I 
may  indeed  state,  in  general  terms,  that  this  ministry 
furnishes  the  opportunity,  and  it  is  faithfully  improved, 
of  rescuing  the  young  of  both  sexes  from  moral  dangers, 
from  which  I  believe  they  would  not  be  rescued  but  for 
this  ministry.  Our  deep  interest  in  the  morally  exposed 
of  the  classes  to  which  we  minister  is  well  known  to  all 
in  these  classes.  Applications  are  therefore  made  to  us 
for  aid,  and  with  confidence  of  receiving  it,  in  cases  in 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  be  known  where  to  look 
for  aid.  This  moral  connexion  has  in  many  instances 
been  an  occasion  of  inestimable  good.  The  case  has 
occurred  of  a  poor  woman,  who  came  to  the  city  from 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  that  she  might  find  here  her 
lost  daughter.     Wholly  ignorant  where  her  child'  was 
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to  be  found,  she  inquired  of  the  passers  by  in  the  streets 
if  they  could  direct  her  to  the  object  of  her  search.  At 
length  one  sent  her  to  me.  She  came  to  me  ;  and 
having  told  me  the  name  of  her  child,  I  was  able  so 
far  to  relieve  her,  as  to  inform  her  where  her  daughter 
then  was.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  this  child  was  in  a 
brothel  ;  and  with  very  great  difficulty  I  obtained  her 
removal  to  a  place  in  which  her  mother  might  meet  her. 
With  equal  difficulty  I  induced  her  to  continue  a  week 
with  her  mother  in  the  family  in  which  I  had  placed 
them,  and  finally  persuaded  her  to  enter  the  Penitent 
Female  Refuge.  -The  moral  dangers  of  multitudes  of 
the  young  around  them  are  but  most  poorly  and  unjustly 
estimated  by  many  among  us,  who  are  living  securely 
and  at  ease  in  their  possessions.  Would  that  these, 
and  such  as  these  every  where,  realized  the  exposure  of 
their  own  children,  through  the  very  circumstances  which 
occasion  the  moral  exposures  of  the  poorer  classes  ! 
They  would  then,  even  in  self-defence,  aid  us  in  the 
objects  for  which  we  wish  to  appeal  only  to  higher 
considerations.  Were  the  influences  of  this  ministry 
indeed  fully  known,  there  is  not  a  rich  or  competent 
family  in  the  city  which  would  not  even  be  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  extending  support  to  it. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Baptists  have  each  for  several  years  had  a  min- 
ister at  large  in  the  city.  A  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise is  also  employed  by  the  Baptists  as  a  city  mission- 
ary ;  and  three  city  missionaries  are  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congregational  Calvinists.  Of  their 
operations  I  know  but  little,  I  shall  therefore  speak 
13 
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only  of  those  of  Messrs.  Barnard,  Gray  and  Sargent,  who 
are  of  my  own  denomination. 

After  having  visited  with  me  daily  for  several  months 
in  the  beginning  of  1833,  Mr.  Barnard  took  a  division 
of  the  city,  and  most  faithfully  devoted  himself  to  the 
service.  His  chapel  was  dedicated  and  opened  for  ser- 
vice in  January,  1835  ;  and  he  has  now  in  his  charge 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  families,  to  intercourse  with 
which  he  gives  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time.  In  these 
families  are  four  hundred  and  fifty- five  adults,  and  seven 
hundred  and  eight  children.  To  these  children  he  is  as 
a  father.  To  them,  and  to  their  parents,  and  to  those 
of  similar  claims  who  shall  succeed  them,  he  is  conse- 
crated for  life.  He  considers  himself  peculiarly  as  a 
preacher  to  children.  And  very  great  has  been  his 
success  in  engaging  the  interest,  and  in  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  children  under  his  care.  Seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six  children  and  adults  regularly  attend  his 
chapel  services ;  but  very  far  the  greatest  number  of 
these  are  children.  In  his  Sunday  school  he  has  five 
hundred  and  forty-two  pupils,  forty-eight  female  teachers, 
twelve  male  teachers,  and  five  assistants.  Connected 
with  the  chapel  is  also  a  sewing-school,  in  which  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  girls,  and  twelve  teachers. 
A  school  also  is  established  there  for  girls  needing  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  he.  and  who  are  not  admissible 
at  our  public  schools  ;  and  about  sixty  boys  under  the 
same  circumstances  are  instructed  in  an  evening  school. 
These  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  families  were  found 
unconnected  with  any  religious  society  ;  and  but  for  the 
chapel  in  Warren  Street,  would  not  probably  now  be 
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connected  with  any.  They  would  have  had  no  minister 
as  their  minister,  and  no  direct  religious  care  for  them. 
Look  then  at  the  influences  under  which  these  families 
are  thus  brought,  and  say  if  we  have  no  claims  to  the 
sympathy  and  aid  which  we  ask  in  our  ministry. 

Mr.  Gray  became  a  colleague  with  me  in  this  service 
in  1834.  His  chapel  was  dedicated,  and  opened  for 
service,  in  November,  1836  ;  and  every  Sunday  it  is 
filled,  and  often  even  in  the  aisles,  with  a  congregation 
as  attentive,  as  mutually  attached,  and  as  earnestly  desi- 
rous of  christian  improvement,  as  I  believe  is  anywhere 
to  be  found.  The  number  of  families  in  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Gray,  and  who  look  to  him  for  all  the  offices  of  the 
christian  ministry,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Of  these, 
ninety-eight  are  as  yet  too  poor  and  embarrassed  with 
difficulties  to  be  brought  into  a  regular  connexion  with  a 
religious  society.  The  offices  of  the  ministry  can  be 
extended  to  them  only  at  home.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  families  have  seats  assigned  to  them  in  the 
chapel,  and  may  always  be  looked  for  there  on  Sunday, 
unless  kept  at  home  by  causes  beyond  their  control. 
In  some  cases  the  mothers  of  two  families  agree,  one  to 
remain  at  home  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon,  that  she  may  take  care  of  the  young  children 
of  both  families,  in  order  that  both  fathers  of  these  fam- 
ilies, and  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  and  as  many  of 
the  children  as  are  of  a  proper  age,  may  be  present  at 
every  service.  Is  not  this  a  beautiful  arrangement? 
Besides  these  families  thus  connected  with  the  chapel, 
ninety-six  young  persons,  principally  young  men,  and 
not  reckoned  as  families,  regard  this  chapel  with  the 
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most  affectionate  interest,  are  constant  in  attendance  upon 
its  exercises,  and  look  to  Mr.  Gray  as  their  christian 
minister  and  christian  friend.  The  value  of  this  con- 
nexion to  these  young  persons  is  not  to  be  overrated. 
If  there  was  not  another  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gray's 
ministry  to  commend  it  to  the  strong  interest,  and  the 
cheerful  support  of  our  community,  this  alone  should 
call  forth  a  most  hearty  sympathy  with  it.  About  one 
hundred  seats  in  the  chapel  are  unappropriated,  and  are 
left  for  the  accommodation  of  any  who  are  disposed  to 
occupy  them.  These  seats  are  filled  every  Sunday ; 
and  when  an  individual  or  a  family  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  connexion  with  the  chapel,  the  accom- 
modation wanted  is  at  once  given.  Let  any  one  who 
would  judge  for  himself  of  the  character  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  our  chapels,  go  to  them  on  any  Sunday  ;  and 
if  his  heart  shall  not  be  touched,  and  stirred  there,  all  I 
will  say  is,  there  is  but  little  analogy  between  his  heart 
and  mine.  —  These  families,  and  these  young  persons, 
were  found  unconnected  with  our  religious  societies. 
They  were  living  under  the  disadvantages,  and  the  ex- 
posures of  this  disconnexion  ;  and  they  are  now  living 
under  a  ministry  exclusively  devoted  to  them,  and  in  the 
daily  interchange  of  the  various  offices  of  christian 
sympathy,  interest,  care  and  love.  I  appeal  to  you 
then,  Reader,  is  not  demand  for  this  ministry  most  man- 
ifest ?  And  are  not  our  claims  as  manifest  for  all  that 
shall  be  required,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  ministry 
be  duly  sustained,  and  made  permanent  among  us  ? 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Mr.  Gray's  Sun- 
day School   is  three  hundred  and  sixty-two.     There  is 
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also  a  sewing-school  attached  to  the  chapel,  which 
numbers  about  two  hundred  children.  The  average 
attendance  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty;  and  the  children  are  instructed  by 
thirty-eight  teachers.  I  ought  to  mention  also,  that  the 
young  men  of  Mr.  Gray's  chapel  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  mutual  improvement.  There  are  eighty 
members  of  this  association.  They  meet  on  one  evening 
of  every  week.  This  experiment  has  now  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  has  proved  an  important  instrument  of  good. 
Mr.  Sargent  entered  this  ministry  in  June,  1837,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  Minister  at  Large  in  October  of  that 
year.  He  is  laboring  at  the  extreme  south  part  of  the 
city,  where  he  has  visited,  and  been  kindly  received  by 
nearly  three  hundred  families.  He  has  engaged  in  the 
work  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  and  has  prosecuted  it 
with  a  zeal,  and  an  energy,  and  a  judiciousness,  from 
which  the  best  results  are  to  be  anticipated.  I  regard  him 
as  a  very  important  acquisition  to  our  cause.  But  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  has  been,  and  still  is  obliged 
to  pursue  his  objects,  are  very  great.  They  would  have 
disheartened  any  one  less  devoted  to  the  cause.  His 
place  of  worship,  the  only  one  to  be  obtained  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  is  a  primary  school  room,  the  use  of 
which  on  Sundays  has  been  granted  to  him  by  the  city 
government.  It  is,  however,  much  too  small,  and  its 
situation  is  most  inconvenient  and  unsuitable.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  children  belong  to  his  Sunday  School, 
of  whom  the  average  attendance  is  from  seventy  to 
eighty.  But,  says  Mr.  Sargent  in  his  Report,  —  April 
5th;  —  <  I  am  confident  that  the  number  both  of  child- 
13* 
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ren  and  of  adults  would  be  doubled,  if  our  place  of  as- 
sembling were  more  convenient,  central  and  accessible.' 
And  should  not  a  convenient,  central  and  accessible 
place  of  worship  be  provided  for  this  new  field  of  our 
service  ?  We  ask  not  for  an  expensive  temple.  We 
ask  not  for  a  new  ornament  for  our  city.  We  beg  only 
for  a  commodious  and  an  unadorned  structure,  in  which 
those  may  be  gathered  for  worship  and  instruction  who 
have  now  no  place  for  public  worship,  and  who  cannot 
provide  one  for  themselves.  We  ask  the  opulent  among 
us,  who  sympathize  with  the  strongest  necessities  and 
the  deepest  wants  of  human  nature,  and  who  feel  that 
their  own  blessings  are  responsibilities,  that  they  will 
give  us  a  chapel  for  this  new  sphere  of  our  operations. 
Let  the  facts  be  calmly  weighed,  and  rightly  estimated, 
that  we  are  gathering  in  our  chapels  for  christian  wor- 
ship many  who  for  years  had  not  been  within  a  house  of 
worship.  Wre  are  there  bringing  together  parents  and 
children,  the  young  and  old,  the  greatly  exposed  and 
the  greatly  suffering,  and  even  those  who  have  long 
been  sceptics  and  unbelievers,  as  well  as  inconsiderate 
and  reckless ;  and  are  connecting  them  in  the  bonds  of 
christian  faith,  consolation,  encouragement,  affection, 
and  desire  and  effort  for  self-improvement.  When, 
therefore,  a  self-devoted  minister  has  been  obtained  for 
this  service,  and  has  proved  himself  competent  to  its 
objects,  should  he  be  left  to  accomplish  but  half  of  what 
he  might,  from  the  want  of  a  chapel  ?  WTe  long  ab- 
stained from  all  action  for  this  object,  from  a  regard  to 
the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  times.  But,  I 
would  respectfully  ask,  has  not  the  time  now  come, 
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when  the  free-will  offering  of  a  new  chapel  should  be 
made  to  us  ? 

In  connexion  with  results  of  our  ministry  I  cannot  but 
add,  that  in  the  exposition  I  had  given  of  the  moral  ex- 
posures of  large  numbers  of  children  in  our  city  whom 
it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  send  into  the  country, 
or  to  keep  at  school  here,  or  while  here  in  any  way  so 
to  control  as  to  secure  from  idleness  and  crime,  originat- 
ed our  Farm  School   at  Thompson's  Island.     In  my 
eighth  semi-annual  Report,  (November,  1831,)  I  spoke 
at  large  of  the  condition  of  these  children.     The  facts 
there  stated  arrested  the  attention  of  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  of  this  city;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  brother  Judge 
Jackson,  Judge  Prescott,  Mr.  Ticknor  and  a  few  others, 
a  plan  was  soon  devised  for  the  rescue  of  boys  of  this 
class.     The  establishment  of  this  school  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  means  of  moral  security 
and  progress.    The  average  number  of  boys  in  it  is  from 
one  hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  ten.     '  The 
Asylum  and  Farm  School,'    say  the  Directors  in  their 
last  Report,  '  is  believed  to  be  the  first,  if  not  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country.     Its   object  is  to 
unite  in  early  years  the  discipline  of  a  school,  with  a 
practical  education  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  to  offer 
a  home  to  those  who  are  friendless  and  morally  exposed. 
The  experiment,  were  it  entirely  untried,  would  recom- 
mend itself  as  worthy  of  attention  to  all  who  regard  with 
any  degree  of  interest  the  destitute  boys  who  are  among 
us,  or  the  welfare  of  our  community  whose  happiness 
depends,  in  a  great   degree,  upon  the   direction  which 
may  be  given  to  their  characters.     But  although  this  in- 
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stitution  is  a  new  one,  the  managers  are  satisfied  that  it 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  being  eminently  successful 
under  a  judicious  course  of  management.  They  are  un- 
willing to  use  language,  in  speaking  of  its  deserts,  which 
might  seem  extravagant  or  exaggerated.  It  has  for  two 
years  past  been  visited  by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  ; 
its  arrangements,  its  character,  its  objects  are  well  un- 
derstood among  us ;  and  we  are  fully  confident  that  it 
will  not  be  suffered  to  languish  for  want  of  funds.'  * 


*  It  was  a  primary  object  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
to  aid  parents  who  were  suffering  from  anxiety  for  their  morally 
exposed,  and  partially  vitiated  children,  and  who  should  be  willing 
entirely  to  relinquish  these  children  to  the  charge  of  others.  It  was 
well  known  that  there  were  many  boys  in  the  city,  who,  if  not  early 
rescued  from  their  peculiar  exposures  to  crime,  would  certainly  be- 
come criminals.  It  was  also  well  known  that  several  parents,  in 
order  to  save  their  children  from  continuance  and  even  hardihood 
in  crime,  had  themselves  been  complainants  of  their  children  at  our 
Police  Court,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  House  for 
Juvenile  Delinquents.  Comparatively  few,  however,  of  the  parents 
whose  children  required  this,  or  some  other  special  interposition  for 
their  salvation,  could  bring  themselves  to  the  self-sacrifice  required 
for  the  office  of  arraigning  these  children  for  a  public  trial,  and  of 
themselves  appearing  as  witnesses  against  them.  The  anguish  sus- 
tained by  parents  who  have  performed  this  great  service  for  their 
children  is  hardly  to  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it.  Admission  to  the  Farm  School  is  obtained  by  the  application  of 
parents  to  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  the  final  judges  in  the  case . 
Parents  send  in  a  petition  for  the  admission  of  their  children;  and 
in  this  petition  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  given  in  detail. 
If  a  boy  is  received  to  be  educated  by  us  without  any  expense  to 
his  parents,  he  is  relinquished  to  the  Directors  till  he  shall  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  If  the  parents  shall  pay  two  dollars  a 
week  for  the  charge  of  the  boy,  his  parents  may  then  withdraw 
hiin  at  their  pleasure.  Every  boy  relinquished  to  the  Directors  is 
apprenticed  in  the  country  when  qualified  for  apprenticeship.     But 
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Here  then  I  leave  the  topic  of  results.  And  I  confi- 
dently ask,  if,  with  such  aids  and  means  as  we  have  had, 
more  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  ?     Let  it 


no  boy  wholly  relinquished  to  the  Directors  will  be  apprenticed, 
till  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  and  of 
the  Board,  the  boy  can  be  recommended  as  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  master  to  whom  he  is  to  be  indented.  About  as  many  are 
annually  received  into  the  institution,  as  are  indented  from  it;  and 
no  more  than  are  now  in  it  can  at  present  be  received,  from  a  want 
of  funds  for  their  support.  It  is  due  to  our  Superintendent,  Captain 
Daniel  Chandler,  distinctly  to  state,  that  to  him  both  the  Directors 
and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  parents  of  the  children  who  have  been 
committed  to  our  care,  are  very  much  indebted  for  the  character, 
state  and  success  of  the  institution  His  qualifications  for  the  office 
are  extraordinary.  As  a  practical  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist 
he  ranks  very  high ;  and  as  a  disciplinarian,  he  carries  to  his  office 
all  the  energy,  judgment  and  kindness  required  for  it.  This  tribute 
is  due  to  him,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  pay  it. 

The  first  meeting  with  a  view  to  this  institution  was  held  in 
February,  1832.  An  association  was  organized  for  the  object  by  a 
choice  of  a  Board  of  Directors  in  March  of  the  same  year.  Twenty- 
four  thousand  and  ninety-five  dollars  having  been  obtained  by  the 
subscriptions  of  those  favorable  to  the  project,  Thompson's  Island, 
about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  good  land,  was  purchased  for  about  six  thousand 
dollars.  A  beginning  was  then  made  of  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings.  In  April,  1834,  a  union  was  effected  of  the  Farm  School 
with  'The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys.'  This  last  named 
institution  was  in  the  city,  where  it  had  been  found  impracticable 
to  give  any  useful  and  profitable  employment  to  the  children  in  it. 
Upon  the  island,  these  children  could  be  reared  to  agricultural  and 
other  labors.  Both  institutions  therefore  gained  by  the  union  ;  for 
the  Farm  School  received  the  funds  of  the  Asylum.  In  March,  1835, 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  The  cost  of  the  island,  build- 
ings, furniture,  tools  of  husbandry  and  other  articles,  was  forty  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  and  forty-four  cents.  Our 
funded  capital  is  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  dol- 
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be  supposed  that  my  three  young  friends  of  whom  I  have 
here  spoken  have  each  two  hundred  families  in  his  charge. 
These  are  families  which  were  found  unconnected  with 
our  religious  societies.  They  were  found  without  the 
pale  of  any  direct  christian  sympathy  with,  or  interest  in 
them.  They  were  thus  suffering  all  the  privations,  and 
were  living  amidst  all  the  temptations  and  exposures  of 
this  condition.  Now,  parents  and  children,  young  and 
old  in  each  of  these  families  have,  and  know  that  they 
have,  a  christian  friend  who  constantly  and  tenderly 
cares  for  them.  They  are  not  therefore,  and  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  to  be,  outcasts,  and  alone.  In  no 
difficulty  and  no  trial  can  they  now  for  an  hour  feel 
themselves  deserted,  and  unregarded.  In  the  failure  of 
employment  or  of  health,  in  times  of  illness  and  of 
mourning,  under  the  pressure, — than  which  perhaps 
none  of  life  is  more  painful,  —  of  parental  anxiety,  in  the 


lars  and  seven  cents ;  and  a  small  and  uncertain  amount  is  received 
in  the  form  of  annual  subscriptions  of  three  dollars  each.  About 
nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest  upon  the  sum  expended 
upon  the  island,  is  required  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  corpora- 
tion, with  one  hundred  and  ten  boys  in  the  school.  Of  this  sum  the 
Farm  pays  about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  value  of  the  produce 
raised  upon  the  farm  in  1S36  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  In  1837,  the  value  of  the 
produce  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  and 
ninety-three  cents.  Of  these  amounts,  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  have  been  realized  from  sales.  The  residue  of 
the  produce  is  consumed  upon  the  island.  There  are  now  in  the 
school  thirty-eight  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years  ; 
fifty  between  ten  and  thirteen  ;  and  twenty-two  between  thirteen 
and  fifteen.  No  boy  is  now  received  into  it  under  the  age  of  nine 
years. 
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heart  withering  disappointment  of  blasted  parental  hope, 
it  is  known  and  felt  by  each  that  in  its  minister  it  has  a 
friend  to  whom  it  may  look  with  assurance  for  every  ser- 
vice which  a  christian  minister  and  friend  can  render. 
Reader,  you  have  perhaps  many  friends.  You  have 
perhaps  many  from  whom  to  select  those  whose  aid  you 
would  prefer  in  sustaining  your  burdens,  or  in  extrica- 
ting you  from  difficulties,  or  in  being  your  adviser  when 
there  is  nothing  which  you  so  much  want  as  the  judg- 
ment of  one  whom  you  can  implicitly  trust.  But  sup- 
pose yourself  alone  ;  cut  off  by  your  condition  from  all 
who  are  now  ready,  or  it  may  be  even  solicitous,  to  aid 
and  comfort  you  whenever  you  shall  need  their  comfort 
and  aid.  Suppose  yourself  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
the  families  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  How  then 
will  seem  to  you  the  friendship  and  offices  of  the  min- 
istry of  which  I  would  obtain  your  support  ?  Need  I 
go  into  further  details  of  results  under  the  operations  of 
this  ministry? 

I  feel  an  interest,  and  no  feeble  one,  in  the  financial 
and  commercial  questions  which  for  a  year  past  have  ag- 
itated our  community  and  our  country.  They  have 
strong  claims  upon  every  mind.  But  are  their  claims 
paramount  to  those  of  the  great  and  pressing  moral  in- 
terests of  society  ?  Or  are  not  the  moral  interests  even 
of  our  financial  and  commercial  condition  infinitely  the 
most  important  interests  of  this  condition  ?  What  is 
the  good  to  be  looked  for  from  the  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity, at  once  corrupt,  and  dead  even  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  corruption  ?  Or  what  will  be  the  good  of  that  pros- 
perity, great  as  it  may  be,   which   shall  not  only  be  a 
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means  of  vitiating  the  prospered,  but  which  shall  find 
and  leave  the  operatives,  the  laborers,  the  poor,  morally- 
unregarded  and  uncared  for  in  their  exposures  and  their 
vices  ?  Let  our  Legislatures  and  others  do  what  they 
can  to  work  out  the  principles  of  a  sound  and  permanent 
currency,  and  of  a  sound  and  safe  credit  system.  Yet 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  can  be  no  safe  basis  of 
any  credit  system,  guard  this  system  as  you  will  by  the 
provisions  of  law,  except  sound  moral  principles  and 
sentiments  in  the  public  heart.  The  term  of  adversity 
through  which  we  are  now  passing  will  soon  end. 
Brighter  days,  and  days  probably  of  as  great  prosperity 
as  have  ever  been  known,  are  yet  before  us.  But  in- 
finitely better  for  us  would  it  be,  not  only  that  our  finan- 
cial and  commercial  embarrassments  should  continue, 
but  that  they  should  indefinitely  be  increased,  than  that 
returning  prosperity  should  bring  with  it  increasing  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  in  the  rich,  and  in  those  seeking 
for  riches,  and  increasing  recklessness  and  depravity  in 
the  classes  of  laborers  and  of  the  poor.  I  am  ready  to 
pray  even  that  God  may  continue  to  us  our  present  pub- 
lic embarrassments  and  difficulties,  till  we  shall  have 
learned  wisdom  from  our  sufferings.  May  God  save  us 
from  the  prosperity  which  shall  be  unsupported  by  equal 
virtue  !  To  the  lack  of  this  virtue,  and  to  aims  for  a 
prosperity  independent  of  it,  very  much  of  what  we  have 
suffered,  and  are  suffering,  is  fairly  to  be  traced.  In  re- 
form, in  moral  reform,  and  in  reform  among  all  classes 
and  conditions,  is  to  be  sought  the  most  effective  reme- 
dy of  the  present,  and  the  most  sure  preventive  of  future 
disorders.     For  this  reform,  in  its  department  of  service, 
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the  ministry  at  large  was  instituted,  and  is  acting.  Its 
object  is,  within  its  circle  to  carry  out  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  ministry  and  gospel  of  Christ.  But  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  prospered  who  are  alive  to  the  value 
and  benefits  of  christian  institutions.  And  shall  we,  or 
can  we  ask  this  co-operation  in  vain  ? 
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LETTER   VIII.      . 

Moral  dangers  of  cities.  —  city  missions.  —  distinctive 
claims  for  a  ministry  at  large. —  free  churches. — 
means  of   obtaining    instruments   for  the    ministry  at 

LARGE. 

The  idea  is  1  believe  almost  a  universal  one,  that  a 
very  dense  population  within  a  small  space  is  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  centre 
of  moral  corruption.  '  Great  cities,'  said  President  Jef- 
ferson, '  are  great  sores.'  Disgusting  as  is  this  view  of 
their  connexion  with  the  social  state  of  man  in  this  world, 
it  has  yet  been  thought  to  be  so  true  to  the  character  of 
cities,  that  many  a  moralist  who  has  agreed  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  few  other  of  his  principles,  has  yet  quoted 
this  expression  to  sustain  the  position,  not  only  that  great 
cities  always  have  generated  within  themselves  deep- 
seated,  loathsome,  infectious  and  deadly  vices,  but  that 
such  vices  necessarily  must,  and  always  will  be  insepa- 
rable from  them.  Cowper  too,  who  shrank  from  a 
crowd,  and  who  was  incapable  of  social  pleasure  except 
amidst  the  quiet  of  rural  scenery  and  of  rural  interests, 
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and  within  the  circle  of  a  few  intimate  friends ;  who  was 
alive  to  all  the  charms  of  the  park  and  the  garden,  the 
forest  and  the  wide  spread  fields,  but  to  whom  the  throng- 
ed streets,  the  din,  the  ever  changing  masses,  and  the 
apparently  ever  conflicting  objects  and  interests  which 
forced  themselves  upon  his  observation  in  c  gain  devoted 
cities'  were  '  confusion  all  ;'  Cowper,  the  amiable,  the 
pious,  the  poet  beloved  alike  by  every  lover  of  poetry 
and  of  virtue,  has  said  of  cities, 

'thither  flow, 


As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities,  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.     Rank  abundance  breeds 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities  sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach  :  and  virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there, 
Beyond  the  achievement  of  successful  flight,' 

True  he  has  said  also, 

'  I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts, 
In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size.' 

But  are  '  the  arts'  to  be  perfected  only  at  the  cost  of 
virtue  ?  Did  God  make  the  country,  and  did  he  not 
also  make  the  town  ?  Or  are  his  purposes  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence  more  conspicuous  in  the  processes  by 
which  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced, 
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than  in  the  employments  and  enterprises  of  trade,  and 
commerce,  and  manufactures  ?  I  cannot  admit  this 
interpretation  of  the  intentions  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
moral  providence.  Vicious  as  cities  may  be,  and  are, 
I  yet  believe  that  they  are  intended  to  be  instruments  of 
the  highest  moral  ends  of  God  with  respect  to  man  in 
this  world.  It  is  in  this  view  of  them  that  I  have  found 
my  highest  happiness  in  them ;  and  in  the  growing  con- 
viction I  have  received  in  my  ministry,  of  the  results 
which  may  be  looked  for  from  a  faithful  application  of 
the  remedial  and  preventive  influences  within  our  power, 
has  been  one  of  the  best  remunerations  of  my  service. 

A  city,  —  what  is  it  ?  From  whence  comes  that 
aggregation  of  many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  into  a  space  of  ground  so  small,  that  the 
best  cultivation  of  it  would  not  give  to  one  of  fifty,  or  to 
one  of  a  hundred  of  its  inhabitants  the  food  necessaiy 
even  for  the  barest  subsistence  ?  Is  this  in  accordance 
with,  or  in  rebellion  against,  the  will  of  the  Great  Su- 
preme, the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  ? 

I  can  neither  reason  nor  think  of  men  only  in  masses, 
or  classes.  Christianity  regards,  and  would  have  each 
one  of  its  believers  regard  every  human  being  as  an  in- 
dividual. I  therefore  look  upon  a  city  of  a  hundred,  or 
of  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  as  a  collection  of 
a  hundred  or  of  five  hundred  thousand  individuals. 
And  each  of  these  individuals  is.  what  ?  An  intellectual 
and  a  moral  being,  the  highest  end  of  whose  existence 
is  virtue,  righteousness,  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  his  moral 
nature,  and  to  all  the  known  will  of  God.  I  see  here 
indeed  not  only   every  conceivable  variety,  but  every 
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conceivable  disparity  of  capacity.  Here  are  brought 
together  the  most  intelligent  and  skilful,  and  the  most 
ignorant  and  awkward ;  the  brightest  and  the  dullest ; 
the  quickest  and  the  slowest ;  the  boldest  in  enterprise, 
and  the  most  timid  ;  those  whose  object  it  is  to  guide 
and  to  employ  others,  and  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
be  guided  and  employed.  Hither  come  those  who 
would  rapidly  accumulate  wealth  ;  and  here  are  those, 
who,  to  obtain  riches,  will  give  in  exchange  their  own 
souls.  Here  are  those,  who,  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  gain  while  restrained  within  sanctioned  prin- 
ciples and  usages  for  obtaining  it,  will  break  asunder 
every  bond  of  moral  obligation,  and  live  upon  the  spoil 
of  others  as  they  may  ;  and  those  who,  having  been 
made  rich,  find  in  the  city  facilities  and  means  for  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  Here  are  those  who  shrink  from  no  employ- 
ment however  menial,  and  to  whom  any  service  by 
which  they  may  obtain  self-support  is  a  favor ;  and 
those  also  for  whom  every  service  is  required  in  every 
department  of  business  and  of  amusement,  of  virtue 
and  of  vice.  Here  they  are,  —  let  it  be  supposed  five 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  million.  This  number  compre- 
hends every  age,  from  that  of  the  tenderest  infancy  to 
the  extremest  senility.  It  comprehends  all  the  classes 
into  which  civilized  man  has  ever  been  divided.  It 
comprehends  too  every  conceivable  variety  of  ability, 
disposition,  taste  and  character.  And  carefully  as  we 
can  make  our  divisions,  and  classifications  of  the  edu- 
cated and  uneducated,  of  the  high  and  low,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  such  will  be  the  run- 
14* 
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ning  together  and  blending  of  these  classes  in  their 
various  dependencies  and  interests,  however  nicely  de- 
fined we  may  for  a  moment  have  thought  them  to  be, 
that  in  truth  we  obtain  little  benefit  from  any  other  than 
the  most  general  classifications.  Those  called  '  the 
high,'  with  reference  to  their  condition,  have  much 
among  them,  which,  morally  considered,  is  indeed  very 
low  ;  and  those  called  l  the  low'  comprehend  individuals 
of  exalted  and  incorruptible  virtue.  Many  of  the  actu- 
ally rich  are  not  only  very  poor  in  everything  except 
their  wealth  ;  but  many  who  are  deemed  rich,  were  the 
whole  of  their  condition  in  respect  to  property  known, 
would  be  found  far  poorer  than  the  poorest,  who,  while 
he  owns  nothing,  yet  also  owes  nothing.  And  while 
we  call  those  only  criminals  whom  the  law  convicts  of 
crime,  who  knows  not  that  a  hundred  crimes  are  com- 
mitted for  one  of  which  conviction  is  thus  obtained  ? 
Who  knows  not  that  far  more  intemperance,  and  pro- 
fligacy, and  fraud,  fearlessly  and  securely  w^alk  the 
streets  of  the  great  city,  than  is  or  can  be  confined  in 
prisons  ?  Who  knows  not,  that  frightful  is  the  extent 
of  intemperance,  profligacy,  fraud,  impiety  and  impos- 
ture, which  dwell  even  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  city  ; 
which  it  may  be  obtain  its  offices  of  honor  and  trust ; 
and  which  no  civil  law,  or  municipal  regulation,  can 
reach  ?  What  then  is  the  inference  ?  That  a  certain 
and  a  large  amount  of  vice,  or  sin,  is  an  inseparable 
incident  of  a  great  city  ?  It  is  indeed,  if  there  be  no 
higher  principle  than  that  '  might  is  right ;'  or  that  '  the 
end  justifies  the  means;'  or  that  '  the  worth  of  a  thing 
is  what  it  will  bring ;'  or  that  c  every  one  may  do  what 
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he  will  with  his  own.'  It  is  if  there  be  no  other  or 
higher  means  of  affecting  human  dispositions  and  con- 
duct than  human  laws,  and  courts,  and  a  police,  and  a 
soldiery.  It  is  if  there  be  no  God,  no  such  thing  as 
conscience,  no  such  existence  as  a  soul,  no  life  and  no 
accountableness  beyond  the  grave.  But  suppose  that 
there  is  a  God.  Suppose  that  conscience,  however  dull 
it  may  be,  is  not  dead.  Suppose  that  the  human  soul 
is  a  reality  ;  that  the  end  for  which  every  human  being 
was  created  is  virtue,  spiritual  progress,  approximation 
and  assimilation  to  God  ;  and  that  every  one  will  cer- 
tainly stand  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  there  to 
'  receive  according  to  what  he  has  done  in  the  body, 
whether  it  have  been  good,  or  bad.'  Then  there  can 
be  no  moral  evil,  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  city, 
which  is  inevitable.  The  idea  of  inevitable  moral  evil 
is  then  an  absurdity.  And  not  only  so.  Every  mani- 
festation of  capacity  in  moral  evil  is  equally  a  manifest- 
ation of  capacity  in  moral  good.  Here  I  take  my 
stand  ;  and  I  can  find  no  other  ground  from  which  I  can 
look  with  confidence  to  the  moral  redemption  of  cities, 
or  of  the  world.  Let  every  one  regard  himself,  as 
Christianity  regards  him,  as  an  individual.  Let  every 
one  look  upon  his  fellow -beings,  and  upon  each  one, 
however  variously  connected  with  others,  still  as  an 
individual,  and  as  an  immortal  child  of  God.  Let 
every  one  understand  and  feel  that  we  are  each  to  be 
judged  at  the  bar  of  God,  not  in  masses  or  classes,  but  as 
individuals ;  and  that  the  rule  of  the  judgment  which 
awaits  himself  and  all  will  be  to  each  no  other  than  the 
precepts  of  Christ.     Christianity  has  no  higher  imme- 
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diate  object  than  to  give  a  divine  life  and  action  to  this 
sentiment  in  every  soul  of  its  believers  ;  and  if  this 
sentiment  were  carried  out  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  what,  I  ask,  would  be  the  peculiar 
moral  dangers  of  cities  ? 

The  principle  that  moral  evil  is  the  great  evil  of 
individuals,  of  society  and  of  the  world,  and  that  all 
moral  evil  is  either  remediable,  or  to  be  prevented, 
should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  institutions  and  mea- 
sures which  shall  have  for  their  object  the  moral  recov- 
ery and  progress  either  of  individuals,  or  of  commu- 
nities. No  great  moral  results  are  to  be  looked  for 
under  any  agency  in  which  this  principle  is  not  recog- 
nised, nor  from  the  labors  of  any  agent  who  shall  fail 
faithfully  to  act  upon  it.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a 
principle  essential  to  success  in  the  ministry  at  large. 
It  is  however  not  less  essential  in  every  moral  ministry 
in  which  great  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  and 
from  which  great  good  shall  be  expected.  To  the  man 
in  whom  this  principle  shall  be  a  living  power,  difficul- 
ties will  be  excitements,  and  the  good  attained  itself  the 
best  of  all  possible  rewards.  That  there  are  men  in 
abundance  for  every  moral  agency  that  is  required,  and 
men  by  whom  this  principle  would  be  faithfully  carried 
out,  I  cannot  doubt.  They  do  not  appear  because  they 
are  not  called  for  ;  and  they  are  not  called  for  because 
they  are  not  wanted.  Let  them  be  wanted,  and  de- 
manded, and  you  will  have  them. 

For  all  moral  evil  there  is  responsibility  somewhere. 
Is  it  said,  of  course  responsibility  for  all  such  evil  rests 
with  him  who  commits  it  ?     True.     But  does  it  always 
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rest  alone  with  the  immediate  agent  ?  The  fact  of  the 
case  is,  and  it  ought  to  be  urged  home  upon  all  who  are 
willing  to  see  society  as  it  is,  and  to  consider  what  it 
may  and  should  be,  that  for  the  moral  guilt  and  danger 
of  cities,  and  of  communities,  there  is  a  responsibility  far 
beyond  that  of  the  immediate  victims  of  this  guilt .  This 
is  a  great  topic.  Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  call  your 
attention  to  it. 

In  view  then  of  the  intemperance,  the  dishonesty, 
the  profligacy,  the  knowledge  of  which  in  a  city  causes 
a  parent  in  the  country  to  look  with  dread  to  the  time 
when  his  son  may  go  there  to  be  apprenticed,  or  his 
daughter  for  service  in  a  family,  and  to  escape  which 
many  a  parent  in  the  city  sends  his  children  to  be  taught 
and  reared  in  the  country  ;  —  where,  1  ask,  lies  the  re- 
sponsibility ?  Or  take  the  case,  —  no  very  strange  one,  — 
of  a  ruined  son,  or  a  ruined  daughter.  Bring  before 
your  thought  a  young  man,  or  a  young  woman,  who,  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  was  regarded  with  paren- 
tal delight,  and  dismissed  from  immediate  parental  super- 
intendence with  the  fondest  hope,  or  even  with  the 
strongest  confidence.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  this  young 
man  or  this  young  woman  is,  where  ?  It  may  be,  a 
reckless  one  whose  dwelling  is  hardly  to  be  traced  out ; 
or  an  inmate  of  a  brothel ;  or  a  convict  in  a  prison. 
This  is  no  fiction.  Would  to  God  that  I  could  now 
bring  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  what  are  called  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  who  have  been  instru- 
ments of  the  ruin  of  young  persons  whom  I  have  known 
in  the  last  stages  of  their  brief  life  of  guilt  and  suffering, 
some  sense  and  foretaste  of  that  responsibility  for  this 
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guilt,  which,  as  assuredly  as  there  is  a  judgment  to  come, 
will  there  be  felt  by  them  in  all  its  horrors  !  Would  to 
God  that  I  could  show  them  what  they  have  done,  as 
far  as  I  might  by  opening  to  them  a  vision,  even  for  an 
hour,  of  the  death-bed  scenes  of  these  poor  victims  of 
intemperance  and  lust !  I  could  relate  harrowing  facts 
of  individual  cases.  But  I  forbear.  Yet  I  cannot  for- 
bear even  once  more  to  call  your  attention  to  the  connex- 
ion which  has  constantly  forced  itself  upon  my  notice,  be- 
tween intemperance,  and  vice  and  misery  in  the  lowest 
and  most  revolting  forms  in  which  it  is  to  be  found 
among  us. 

I  believe  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  principal  of 
the  immediate  causes  of  three-fourths  of  the  profligacy, 
as  well  as  other  vices  of  cities,  and  of  the  desperation 
which  leads  to  crime,  is  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  It  is  from  intoxicating  drinks  that  evil  passions 
and  propensities  receive  their  strongest  excitement  and 
impulse.  No  one  who  has  any  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poor  will  dispute  this  position.  To  this 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  also  no  small  part  even  of  the 
insanity  for  which  Hospitals  are  required.*     In  view  of 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recur  to  the  records  of  Prisons  upon 
this  subject.     Yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  give   the  testimony  which  is 
contained  in  the  '  Ninth  Annual  Report   of  the   Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  read  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  February  8th,  1838.'     Says  this  Report, 
'  of  161  prisoners  received  in  the  year  1837,  the  number  who 
Drank  and  got  drunk  was,  120. 
Drank,  but  did  not  get  drunk,  13. 
Did  not  drink,  28=161. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Woodward  is  the  Superintendent  of  our 
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the  condition  and  crimes  of  these  fellow-beings,  I  ask, 
then,  has  not  society  around  them  a  large  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  these  evils  ?  And  when  I  thus  speak  of 
society,  I  mean  to  ask,  reader,  whether  you,  and  I,  and 
every  individual  around  us  who  has  any  moral  influence 
which  he  might,  if  he  would,  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
cause  of  crime  and  misery,  and  yet  daily  witnesses  its 
operation  with  indifference,  or  even  withholds  the  influ- 
ence he  could  oppose  to  it ;  or,  still  worse,  whether  you, 
or  I,  or  any  one  who  is  enriching  himself,  or  who  is  pro- 


'  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester.'  We  have  no  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  moral  claims  than  this,  nor  can  I  conceive  of  one 
which  is  better  regulated.  I  entirely  concur  in  judgment  with  the 
Trustees  of  this  Hospital,  in  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the  pub- 
lic *  to  the  skill,  intelligence  and  philanthropy  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
whose  untiring  exertions  in  its  management,  and  zeal  in  its  wel- 
fare, throughout  its  entire  existence,  are  above  all  praise,  and  be- 
yond all  price.'  I  need  not  say  a  word  of  the  importance  of  his 
testimony  upon  the  subject  of  this  note. 

'  Intemperance,'  he  says  in  his  last  Report,  '  takes  the  lead  at 
present  in  the  causes  of  the  insanity  of  those  now  under  my  charge, 
although  the  proportion  of  cases  from  this  cause  has  been  very  per- 
ceptibly diminishing  for  the  last  two  years.'  It  appears  from  the 
tables  of  Dr.  Woodward,  that  the  number  of  insane  in  the  Hospital 
since  its  occupancy  has  been  678.  The  whole  number  of  causes  to 
which  their  insanity  is  ascribed,  is  25.  Had  these  causes  operated 
equally,  27  would  have  been  made  insane  by  each  of  them..  Of 
these  678  cases,  however,  128  were  made  insane  by  intemperance ; 
of  whom  111  were  men,  and  17  were  women.  Dr.  Woodward  adds, 
'  if  indeed  it  be  true  that  half  the  cases  of  homicidal  insanity  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  nine-tenths  of  crimi- 
nal homicides  are  supposed  to  do,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  in  the 
chronicles  of  intemperance,  and  cannot  be(  too  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind.' — Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  December,  1837. 
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viding  for  his  daily  support,  by  the  sale  of  these  liquors 
in  the  cases,  and  for  the  uses,  in  respect  to  which  an 
ingenuous  thought  of  a  moment  would  convince  him  that 
he  is  ministering  to  the  utter  moral  ruin  of  his  fellow -be- 
ings, does  not  thus  incur  even  greater  guilt  in  the  sight 
of  God,  than  is  that  of  many  an  uneducated  and  debased 
pauper  whom  we  send  to  the  Work-House,  or  to  the 
House  of  Correction  ?  Take  the  case,  if  you  please,  of 
the  victims  of  intemperance  to  be  found  in  these  institu- 
tions. Who  are  they  ?  A  very  large  class  of  them  are 
from  the  class  of  truant,  ignorant,  idle  and  vicious  chil- 
dren of  intemperate  parents  ;  and  there  are  very  few, 
and  perhaps  not  any  among  them,  who  did  not  acquire 
their  taste  for  ardent  spirits,  and  even  the  habit  of  using 
these  spirits,  before  they  had  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood. They  saw  the  habit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  their  parents,  or  their  employers  ;  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded with  facilities  and  excitements  to  the  indulgence 
which  they  saw  to  be  so  important  to  those  with  whom 
they  were  most  closely  connected.  Some  of  them  ac- 
quired their  taste  for  these  spirits  even  in  infancy.  Look 
then  at  the  difficulties,  and  the  temptations  of  their  ear- 
ly condition.  With  the  earnings  which  the  most  com- 
mon laborer  may  obtain  in  an  hour,  he  may  purchase 
as  much  of  these  spirits  as  he  can  use,  and  dispose  of  in 
his  family  in  a  day.  How  does  responsibility,  I  ask, 
for  all  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  which  we  see 
here,  rest  primarily  and  mainly  on  these  unhappy  beings  ? 
Look  at  their  whole  condition,  and  then  ingenuously  an- 
swer this  question.  That  they  are  guilty,  I  grant.  But 
does  no  guilt,  or  does  small  guilt  for  this  degradation 
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and  wretchedness  devolve  upon  the  importer,  the  manu- 
facturer of  these  spirits,  and  the  seller  of  them  as  a  com- 
mon drink  ?  Let  him  who  will,  with  all  possible  precis- 
ion discriminate  between  these  classes  of  offenders,  and 
weigh  and  compare  their  culpabilities,  and  pronounce 
the  judgment  in  each  case  deserved.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  should  prefer,  in  my  final  account,  to  take 
my  part  with  many  a  poor  victim  of  intemperance  and 
of  law,  than  with  many  of  those,  who,  by  their  minis- 
trations to  intemperance  have  brought  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-beings  to  crime,  and  misery,  and  death. 

The  intemperance  of  boys  of  the  class  of  which  I  have 
here  spoken  is  sometimes  very  extraordinary.  I  have 
seen  a  boy  in  our  House  of  Correction  for  the  third  time 
for  intemperance,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old. 
I  have  also  seen  one  at  fourteen  years  of  age  broken 
down  by  infirmities  induced  by  the  same  cause.  And 
often,  even  at  that  age  is  the  deep  and  strong  depravity 
within  most  distinctly  shown  in  the  eye,  the  countenance, 
and  the  whole  air  and  manner  of  boys.  Such  boys  are 
to  be  seen  upon  our  wharves,  and  about  our  markets. 
But  are  they  observed  ?  Or  what  interest  is  excited  in 
respect  to  them  ?  I  remember  that  when  I  was  once 
dining  in  London  with  a  circle  of  as  intelligent  men  as 
I  knew  in  that  metropolis,  some  of  whom  were  baris- 
ters,  I  asked  them,  if  in  their  way  to  Westminister  Hall, 
or  to  any  of  their  Courts,  they  had  never  particularly  re- 
garded the  appearance  of  very  great  numbers  of  wild, 
ragged  and  filthy  boys,  almost  constantly  to  be  seen  in 
certain  streets  ;  or  if,  when  seeing  them,  they  had  never 
thought  of  the  probability  that  sooner  or  later  these  boys 
15 
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would  be  arraigned  as  criminals,  for  or  against  whom 
they  would  plead,  and  who  would  be  transported,  or 
hung  for  crimes  ?  The  reply  was,  that  they  had  but  cas- 
ually noticed  them  !  Yet  utterly  neglected  as  were  these 
many  hundreds  of  children  by  those  who  might  have 
been  their  saviours,  and  educated  as  these  children  were 
in  crime,  and  for  crime,  their  moral  responsibility  for  the 
condition  in  which  they  are,  and  for  the  offences  for  which 
they  will  be  condemned,  seems  to  me  much  smaller 
than  is  that  of  those  whose  disregard  of  them  is  a  chief 
cause  of  their  condition. 

Hundreds  of  the  young,  even  in  a  small  city  like 
Boston,  thousands  in  a  large  one,  and  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  largest,  are  annually  entering  each  upon  his  own 
course  of  depravity  and  of  misery  ;  each  either  keeping 
up,  or  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  depraved  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  each,  if  not  first  cor- 
rupted by  a  taste  early  acquired  for  stimulating  drinks, 
yet  excited,  carried  on  and  deadened  in  his  moral  sensi- 
bilities, more  by  a  free  use  of  these  drinks  than  by  any 
and  all  other  outward  causes  of  his  progress  in  sin. 
This  is  a  solemn  and  awfully  monitory  fact  in  respect 
to  the  young  among  the  poor,  and  throughout  all  those 
peculiarly  considered  as  the  laboring  classes.  Yet  think 
not  that  it  is  confined  to  these.  The  destructive  influ- 
ence extends  wherever  there  is  vicious  propensity  to  be 
acted  upon.  Alcohol  is  found  to  be  the  means  most 
effectual  both  for  kindling,  and  for  maintaining  the 
flames  of  vicious  desire,  of  forbidden  passion  and  beastly 
lust,  and  of  reckless  daring  in  multitudes  who  are  not  of 
the   poor,  or  laboring  classes,  and  for  these  ends  it  is 
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given,  and  taken.  I  put  it  then  to  the  conscience  of 
those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  minister  in  any  way 
to  this  terrible  sin  and  ruin,  '  will  God  hold  you  guiltless 
of  this  sin  and  ruin  ?'  I  am  glad  of  the  aid  of  law,  but 
I  would  not  greatly  depend  upon  it,  for  the  prevention 
or  the  cure  of  this  evil.  I  look  with  more  confidence 
to  the  applications  which  are  to  be  made  of  christian 
principles  to  individual  consciences.  Not  a  little,  thank 
God,  has  by  this  means  been  achieved  in  this  great 
work  ;  and  enough  to  furnish  demonstration,  that  if  but 
one-fourth  of  the  comparatively  small  number  who  go 
to  the  Lord's  table,  and  who  call  themselves  members 
of  his  body,  ( the  church,'  would  bring  the  whole  weight 
of  their  example  and  influence  to  the  work  of  saving 
the  lost  through  intemperance,  and  of  saving  the  young 
from  falling  into  this  sin,  they  would  by  this  agency 
alone  be  instruments  of  removing  decidedly  the  most 
formidable  of  the  moral  dangers  of  cities. 

While  however  I  rejoice  in  every  agency  and  influ- 
ence by  which  intemperance,  and  every  prevalent  evil 
among  us  may  be  arrested,  and  to  any  extent  remedied 
or  prevented,  I  am  particularly  solicitous  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  absence  of  that  influence  in 
this  cause,  which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for,  and  de- 
manded for  it  from  the  christian  ministry.  To  me  in- 
deed it  seems  but  just  and  equal,  that  great  responsibility 
for  the  moral  condition  of  cities  should  devolve  upon 
the  ministry  in  cities.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was 
intended  by  our  Lord  and  Master,  that  his  religion  should 
be  preeminently  the  means  of  the  moral  purification, 
security  and  order  of  cities ;  and  thus  of  making  them 
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as  emphatically  nurseries  of  the  virtues,  as  of  the  arts. 
And  lor  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  great  is 
the  responsibility  which  devolves  on  christian  parents  in 
cities.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  instructers  in 
schools ;  of  masters  in  respect  to  apprentices,  and  of 
heads  of  families  in  respect  to  their  domestics.  But  as 
a  christian  minister  I  am  bound  also  to  inquire,  '  what 
are  my  official  duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  case. 
To  what  interests  and  objects  in  the  city,  were  our 
Saviour  now  among  us,  would  he  direct  my  attention, 
and  care,  and  labors  here  ?  What  would  he  tell  me 
were  the  objects  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  ministry  here, 
in  respect  to  prevalent  vices,  and  the  moral  dangers  of 
multitudes  both  of  the  young  and  old  around  me  ?'  I 
think  I  hear  his  voice  with  the  utmost  possible  distinct- 
ness in  reply  to  these  inquiries.  No  individual  duty  is 
plainer  than  is  ministerial  duty  in  these  cases.  Who 
indeed  are  to  c  seek  the  lost,'  if  not  they  who  by  their 
very  office  are  '  in  Christ's  stead '  to  the  lost  ?  Who 
are  to  l  go  into  the  high-ways  and  hedges,'  and  to  bring 
in  as  many  as  will  hear  and  follow  them  to  the  marriage 
feast,  if  not  they  who  are  officially  successors,  —  if 
indeed  there  are  any  official  successors,  — of  those  sent 
out  by  the  Master  as  the  preachers  of  his  gospel  ?  Here 
then  is  our  ground  of  demand  for  the  ministry  for  which 
I  plead.  A  fair  trial  has  never  yet  been  made  of  what 
Christianity  would  do  for  cities  through  the  instrument 
tality  of  the  ministry  it  requires  for  them.  And  has  not 
the  time  arrived  for  this  trial  ? 

The  insufficiency  of  existing  ecclesiastical   establish- 
ments for  the  moral  and  religious  claims  of  cities,  I  am 
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happy  to  say  is  not  only  admitted,  but  is  beginning  also 
to  be  strongly  felt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
facts  of  the  time.  To  supply  the  defects  in  this  respect 
of  these  establishments,  resort  Jias  been  had  in  some 
capitals  of  our  States  to  city  missions  ;  and  in  1835  a 
very  large  Association  was  formed  in  London  for  the 
support  of  city  missionaries,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
which  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the 
Established  church,  and  of  Dissenters.  Sixty  agents 
are  employed  by  this  Association.  I  gave  you  in  my 
second  letter  some  statistics  of  the  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion of  London,  for  which  I.  am  indebted  to  one  of  the 
Reports  of  this  Association.  The  first  organization  for 
the  City  Missionary  enterprise  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1816  ;  and  I  en- 
tered this  field  of  service  here  in  the  autumn  of  1826.* 


*  I  had  the  gratification,  I  believe,  of  forming  the  first  Society 
which  was  established  '  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Improvement 
of  Seamen.'  The  plan  of  it  was  formed,  and  preparatory  measures 
were  taken  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  winter  of  1811  -12.  The  first 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  it  was  holden  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812, 
when  a  constitution  was  adopted.  The  enterprise  was  begun  with 
much  spirit.  In  five  years  we  published  eleven  original  tracts, 
written  with  express  reference  to  our  objects,  and  which  were  dis- 
tributed extensively.  In  consequence  of  a  failure  of  my  health,  I 
went  to  Europe  in  1816.  The  society  soon  declined,  and  in  1817 
we  published  our  last  tract.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recurring  to 
the  testimonials  we  received  from  masters  of  vessels  of  the  good 
influence  exerted  by  these  tracts.  Whether  the  formation  of 
other  Associations  for  this  object  is  in  any  measure  attributable  to 
the  action  of  the  Society  established  here,  I  know  not,  '  The  Boston 
Port  Society,'  of  which  Mr.  Taj'lor  is  the  efficient  instrument,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  moral  agencies  in  our  city, 
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But  are  City  Missions,  as  they  are  now  constituted  and 
conducted,  suited  to  supply  the  most  effectual  remedy 
to  be  obtained  of  the  acknowledged  insufficiency  of 
our  present  ecclesiastical  establishments  ?  I  propose 
this  question  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  feel 
that  measures,  beyond  any  now  comprehended  in  our 
churches  and  their  ministers,  or  which  can  be  looked 
for  under  the  present  constitution  of  these  churches,  are 
demanded  and  should  be  taken  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  and  interests  of  Christianity  in  cities.  I  waive 
the  questions,  'may  not  the  constitution  of  these  churches 
be  so  amended,  that  all  our  houses  of  worship  may  equal- 
ly be  opened  to  all,  and  with  equal  privileges  to  the 
poorest  as  to  the  richest?'  and,  (may  not  the  whole 
service  for  which  missionaries,  or  ministers  at  large  are 
required,  devolve  on  the  ministers  of  these  churches  ?  ' 
I  would  simply  propose  the  query,  is  the  plan  of  City 
Missions  which  has  been  adopted  for  this  object,  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  it?  I  think  it  is  not; 
and  in  as  few  words  as  I  may  1  will  give  my  reasons 
for  this  opinion. 

What  then  is  the  plan  of  City  Missions,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  that  called  the  Ministry  at  Large  ? 

I  certainly  have  no  other  objection  to  the  terms  mis- 
sions and  missionaries  in  this  connexion,  than  as  I  think 
prevailing  conceptions  of  the  office  designated  by  these 
terms,  and  of  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  it,  are 
very  far  below  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  qualifications  to  be  required  in  those  who  are 
to  do  it.     I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  what  is  called 
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the  missionary  cause  ;  and  the  highest  reverence  which 
I  can  feel  of  man  for  those,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dis- 
ciples sent  forth  by  our  great  Master,  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  earth  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  that  can  be 
done  or  endured  by  man,  that  they  may  preach  to  man 
every  where  '  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'  But 
a  very  subordinate  object,  and  requiring  very  subordinate 
powers,  and  therefore  less  cost,  it  seems  to  be  thought  is 
that  which  is  committed  to  the  city  missionary.  The 
truth  is,  we  are  so  accustomed  to  call  our  cities  christian 
cities,  and  to  make  the  demand  for  pews,  or  at  best  the 
ascertained  capacity  of  churches  for  '  seating/  as  it  is 
called,  the  number  in  our  cities  who  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  to  assemble  for  public 
worship,  the  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  churches  for 
the  religious  necessities  of  our  cities,  that  it  is  thought 
the  service  required  for  those  beyond  the  immediate  in- 
fluences of  these  churches  may  be  very  safely  entrusted 
to  any  such  honest,  pious  and  zealous  lay  agents,  as 
shall  be  well  disposed  to  undertake  it ;  with  the  inci- 
dental aid  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  of  young 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  may  labor  here  for  a 
few  months,  or  a  year  in  preparation  for  a  higher  de- 
partment of  the  sacred  office.  This,  I  repeat,  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  office  designated  by 
the  terms  'city  missions,'  and  'city  missionaries.'  I 
have  a  very  high  respect  for  the  personal  character  of 
men  who  have  been  appointed  to  this  service  under  such 
conceptions  of  it.  They  have  been,  and  are,  instru- 
ments  of  important  good.  But  is  the  actual  and  pressing 
demand  of  cities,  for  the  most  extensive  and  effective 
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administration  of  the  gospel  in  them  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  direct  influence  of  our  churches,  to  be  met  as  it 
should  be  even  by  young  ministers,  who  are  yet  expected 
to  labor  in  this  department  only  for  a  few  months,  or  a 
year,  in  preparation  for  another  field  of  service  ;  and 
even  with  any  addition  of  lay  instruments,  whose  service 
is  to  be  equally  temporary  and  uncertain  ?     The  radical 
error  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  necessarily  a  fatal 
one.     Or,  I  would  rather  say,  important  as  may  be  the 
degree  of  good  thus  to  be  obtained,  —  and  I  would  esti- 
mate  to  its  full   amount,  and  be   grateful  for  any  such 
good,  —  it  is  yet,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
must  be,  a  very  small  one  when  compared  with  the  good 
to  be  looked  for  from  a  permanent  ministry,  to  be  con- 
fided to  those  only  who  shall  first  have  given  proof  of 
their  qualifications  for  it ;  and  who,  when  approved  and 
appointed  to  it,  shall  be  expected  to  give  to  it  their 
whole  capacities  and  lives.      This  is  the  ministry  for 
which  I  plead.     For  the  portions  of  the  cities  of  Chris- 
tendom not  within  the  direct  influence  of  their  churches, 
and  of  the  ministers  of  these  churches,  a  ministry  is  re- 
quired not  less  permanent,  and  of  not  less  moral  power 
in  respect  to  those  appointed  to  it,  than  is  that  either  of 
any   foreign  missionary,  or  of  any  minister  at   home. 
Take  but  the  most  cursory  glance  of  the  objects  to  be 
obtained  here,  and  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  its  attain- 
ment, and  I  think  you  cannot  fail   to   see  that  the  true 
demand,  in  this  respect,  of  the  cities  of  protestant  Chris- 
tendom for  a  ministry  additional  to  that  now  established 
in  them,  is  a  demand  for  the  best  endowed  class  of  men 
that  can  be  obtained  for  this  work,  and  these  objects ; 
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and  whose  sole  object  for  life  shall  be,  the  widest  possi- 
ble extension  in  them  of  the  offers,  and  influences  of  the 
gospel. 

The  field  of  this  service,  be  it  remembered,  includes 
not  less  in  numbers  than  a  fourth,  or  it  may  be  even  a 
third  of  the  population  of  the  city  for  which  the  service  is 
required.  Or  let  it  be  supposed  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  city.  This  number  comprehends,  —  whom  ? 
In  cities  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  it 
includes  hundreds,  and  in  the  largest  cities  thousands  of 
families,  who  by  their  very  poverty,  while  that  poverty 
shall  continue  in  kind  and  degree  what  it  now  is,  not 
only  are  not  to  be  gathered  into  christian  assemblies,  but 
will  necessarily  be  more  and  more  debased  by  all  which 
can  operate  for  the  extinction  of  every  principle  of 
humanity  within  them.  I  have  said  enough  of  the  con- 
dition, both  outward  and  moral,  of  this  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city.  This  condition  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  They  in 
truth  know  very  little  of  it,  who  have  formed  their  judg- 
ments of  it  only  from  what  is  outward,  and  visible ;  for 
its  visible  evils  are  incomparably  the  smallest  of  its  evils, 
and  its  outward  difficulties  incomparably  the  smallest  of 
its  difficulties.  Here  is  intellect,  not  destroyed,  but 
prostrated,  perverted  and  depraved.  Here  are  affec- 
tions, not  extinguished,  but  kept  alive  perhaps  almost 
exclusively  by  the  fires  of  the  most  corrupting  lusts. 
Here  the  lowest  passions  of  our  nature  are  exercising 
their  most  uncontrolled  sway,  each  in  league  with,  and 
subservient  to,  a  will  which  knows  no  higher  authority 
than  its  own,   except  perhaps  that  of  the  civil  arm. 
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What  a  work  then  is  the  spiritual  redemption  and  eleva- 
tion of  this  mass  of  human  beings  !  What  knowledge 
is  required  for  it  of  the  causes,  both  in  individuals  and 
in  society,  to  which  this  sin  and  misery  are  to  be  ascrib- 
ed !  And  what  a  weight  of  character  at  once  to  give 
influence  to  measures  for  this  object,  and  to  carry  on 
instruction  and  effort  for  the  salvation  of  beings  lost  as 
these  are!  And  then  too,  forming  our  estimate  by  the 
same  ratio,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families 
in  cities  who  are  not  poor,  or  dependent  upon  alms, 
and  to  whom,  if  no  ministry  shall  be  provided  for  the 
purpose,  not  even  the  offers  of  the  gospel  will  be  ex- 
tended. These,  like  the  class  before  referred  to,  com- 
prehend natives  of  the  city  ;  those  who  have  come  to  it 
from  other  cities,  and  from  the  country  :  and  foreigners, 
with  all  the  associations  and  habits  of  other  lands.  Here 
are  all  the  diversities  of  intellectual  capacity  and  char- 
acter to  be  found  in  what  are  called  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  Here  are  believers  in  Christianity,  who  are 
not  uninterested  in  it ;  those  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  and 
indifferent  concerning  it ;  and  those  who  are  sceptics, 
and  even  thorough -going  infidels.  And  from  these  it  is 
surely  very  desirable,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  our  churches,  that  new  religious 
societies  should  be  formed  ;  and  instruments  are  here  re- 
quired for  the  ministry,  who  shall  be  able  to  form  such 
societies.  I  do  not  say  that  here  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  moral  evil  of  a  city.  But  here  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  its  most  obvious  and  striking  moral  evil. 
Here  intemperance,  and  dishonesty,  and  profligacy  are 
not,   and  cannot  be   disguised  and  concealed,  as  they 
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may  be  and  are  in  higher  conditions  of  life.  Hence 
much  the  greatest  number  of  those  recognised  as  crimi- 
nals, and  who  are  sent  to  prison,  are  from  this  portion 
of  society.  Let  it  then  be  deeply  and  seriously  pon- 
dered, that  while  no  expressions  of  spiritual  interest,  and 
no  means  of  spiritual  culture  and  growth  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  these  classes,  not  only  will  there  be  a  ten- 
dency in  them  to  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  religious 
and  moral  insensibility,  but  in  proportion  to  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  them,  an  equal  tendency  to  increased 
skill,  and  shrewdness,  and  recklessness  in  crime.  The 
cities  of  Christendom  have  suffered  in  this  respect,  are 
suffering,  and  while  morally  neglected  as  they  now  are 
will  suffer,  under  an  equal  but  terrible  retributive  justice. 
These  numbers  comprehend  many  who  have  grown  up, 
and  are  growing  up,  without  any  religious  or  moral 
education.  They  include  many  also  who  early  received 
religious  instruction,  but  have  cast  off  all  religious  re- 
straints, and  are  proportionally  more  corrupted  in  their 
principles  and  habits.  Pause  then,  Reader,  and  say  if 
here  be  not  scope  and  demand  for  equal  talent,  as  well 
as  piety,  as  is  required  for  the  pulpit  either  in  the  city, 
or  the  country  ?  Here  indeed  the  first  and  simplest 
principles  of  Christianity  are  to  be  taught  to  babes.  But 
here  too  its  great  lessons  are  to  be  engraven  upon  hearts 
of  stone.  Here  are  sorrowful  ones  to  be  comforted,  and 
feeble  ones  to  be  strengthened.  But  here  also  are  great- 
ly tempted  ones  who  are  to  be  succoured,  and  aided. 
Here  are  the  deceitful  and  the  daring,  the  new  and  the 
old  transgressor;  and  each  and  all  having  their  own 
peculiarities  of  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  interest,  and 
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habit.  Nor  is  this  all.  Repeatedly,  in  my  ministry 
here,  have  1  had  to  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel 
against  the  confirmed  infidel,  who  has  made  himself 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  his  unbelief, 
than  are  the  majority  of  those  in  our  churches  with  the 
grounds  of  their  faith.  A  permanent  ministry,  and  with 
the  best  attainable  qualifications  for  it,  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  far  even  of  higher  importance  than  such  a  minis- 
try, or  a  ministry  for  life  in  our  churches,  as  they  who 
seek  for  themselves  the  religious  influences  of  these 
churches  have  in  books,  in  society,  and  in  other  sources 
of  religious  and  moral  influence,  means  and  aids  of  vir- 
ture  and  of  progress,  which  those  in  general  have  not 
who  are  found  unconnected  with  our  places  of  worship. 
Is  it  said,  '  there  is  no  sufficiency  but  of  God,  and  that 
he  can  give  success  to  such  instruments  as  he  will  ?'  I 
acknowledge  it.  But  is  not  this  equally  true  in  respect 
to  the  service  in  our  churches  ?  —  But  I  forbear ;  1  will 
add  only,  that  he  who  thinks  lightly  of  this  service,  and 
feels  that  in  its  claims  it  is  in  any  respect  subordinate  to 
any  department  of  service  in  the  church  of  Christ,  is 
alike  ignorant  of  the  service,  and  seems  to  me  not  less 
behind  the  gospel  in  his  views  of  the  objects  of  the  chris- 
tian ministry. 

The  ministry  at  large,  as  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it 
constituted,  should  be  brought  into  the  closest  connexion 
which  can  be  formed  of  it  with  our  churches.  It  should 
be  virtually  an  extended  ministry  of  these  churches. 
It  should  be  supported  by,  and  taken  into  the  bosom  of 
these  churches.  Yet  not  as  an  inferior  ministry,  or  as  a 
mere  charity  ;  but  as  a  constituent,  essential,  and  alto- 
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gether  equal  and  important  member  of  the  body.     I 
would  have   the    demand  for  it  come  forth  from    the 
churches  in  the  clear,  strong,  and  unequivocal  language 
of  christian  sympathy,  interest  and  love  ;  and  the  instru- 
ments required  for  it  should   be  men  not  only  of  great 
purity,  and   piety,   and   singleness  of  purpose,  and  not 
only  men  embued  with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  full 
of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  men  who,  before 
their  election  to  the  work  shall  be  confirmed,  shall  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  workmen  demanded  for  the 
service.     I  would  have  it  an  object  of  this  ministry,  to 
encourage  and  aid  all  those  whom  it  shall  find  so  dis- 
posed to  connect  themselves  with  any  of  the  churches 
around  them.     But  it  should  be  known  that  there  are 
those,  who,  while  not  at  all  inclined  to  form  this  con- 
nexion, and  who  are  not  even  to  be  induced  to  form  it,  yet 
become  disposed,  and  even  strongly  so,  to  assemble  for 
religious  worship  and  instruction,  provided  this  worship 
shall  be  conducted,  and  this  instruction  given,  by  the 
individual  who  has  been  the  instrument  of  calling  their 
attention  to  religion,  and  of  exciting  their  interest  in  it. 
Very  strong  is  the  personal  attachment  which  is  formed  be- 
tween many,  and  him  with  whom  they  have  been  connec- 
ted through  the  offices  of  this  ministry  ;  and  the  minister 
thus  becomes  to  them  a  centre  of  sympathy,  and  union, 
as  no  other  can  be.     The  minister  at  large  should  there- 
fore be  one   who  can  preach,  and  preach  with  effect. 
He  should  be  a  preacher  who  has  proved  himself  accepta- 
ble to  those  for  whose  spiritual  good  he  is  to  labor.   And 
having  gathered  a  religious  society,  and  obtained  a  chapel 
in  which  they  shall  regularly   assemble  for  the  offices 
16 
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of  christian  worship  and  instruction,  1  would  have  him. 
interchange  sabatical  labors  with  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  around  him,  as  these  ministers  interchange 
these  labors  with  one  another.  Thus  would  I  have  a 
bond  of  union  formed  with  these  churches,  and  a  gen- 
erous and  affectionate  sympathy  maintained  between 
them,  and  the  religious  societies  gathered  by  the  ministers 
at  large.  Through  the  ministry  at  large,  I  would  thus 
enable  our  churches  to  co-operate  in  the  blessed  work 
of  extending  christian  sympathies  and  influences  to  every 
family  and  individual  without  their  own  limits  ;  and  even 
to  the  poorest  and  the  most  abject  and  lost  who  shall  be 
found  willing  to  receive  them.  Thus  would  I  have  our 
ministry  to  be  in  fact  a  ministry  of  the  churches  of  Christ 
for  the  widest  possible  extension  of  the  objects  and 
blessings  of  Christianity  in  cities.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  means  can  be  devised  by  which  so  much  would  be 
done  to  give  a  new  life  to  our  churches,  to  infuse  into 
them  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  humanity,  to  expel  self- 
ishness and  worldliness  from  them,  to  bind  the  poor  to 
the  rich  and  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  to  secure  the  most 
desirable  results  to  the  whole  christian  ministry  in  cities, 
as  by  the  appointment  and  maintenance,  to  the  extent 
demanded  for  it,  of  such  a  Ministry  at  Large  in  them. 

There  is  great  moral  beauty  in  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  for  the  support  of  this  ministry  in  Boston. 
Twelve  religious  societies  are  virtually  associated  for 
this  object.  The  two  principles,  of  congregational  in- 
dependence and  of  general  concert,  apparently  so  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  reference  to  any  great  object,  are 
here  brought  into  perfect  harmony.     Nor  during  the 
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four  years  of  the  connexion  which  has  been  established 
between  the   Ministry  at  Large  and  the  '  Fraternity  of 
Churches,'  has  there  been  the  smallest  collision  of  this 
Association  with  the  independence  of  the  churches.    The 
principle,  therefore,  of  the  practicability  of  maintaining 
a  union  of  this  ministry  with  our  churches,  without  com- 
promising, or  in  the  least  degree  trenching  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  the  churches,  may  be  safely  assumed. 
Grateful  however  as  I  am  for  the  union  which  has  thus 
been  formed,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  there  is  not, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  in  this  connexion  as  now  ex- 
isting, that  direct  and  strong  interest  of  the  churches  in 
this  ministry,  which  there  would  be  if  two,  or  three,  or 
four  of  them  were  united  in  the  choice  and  maintenance 
of  a  minister  at  large,  who  should  be  their  minister  for 
the  service   thus  devolving  upon  him  ;  accountable  to, 
and  supported  by  them,  as  the  minister  of  each  society 
is  supported  by  his  society.     It  is  a  great  difficulty  of 
the  present  plan  of  action,  that  no  suitable  provision  is 
made  by  it  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  ministry  at 
large.     Hitherto  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
small,  because  very  little  beyond  what  they  must  expend 
immediately  for  it,  has  been  required  by  those  who  have 
been  appointed  for  the  service.     But  if  this  ministry  is 
to  be  a  permanent  institution,  —  and  to  secure  this  per- 
manency was  the  object  of  forming  the  Association  of 
c  the    Fraternity  of  Churches,'  —  then  those  who  la- 
bor in  it,  and  who  are  to  give  to  it  their  whole  time, 
and  whole  energies,  must  be  supported  in  it.     Nor  can 
they  be  supported  as  they   should  be,  but  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  competent,  stated  and  regularly  assessed  sal- 
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ary.  I  speak  with  great  plainness  upon  this  subject, 
because  just  views  of  it  are  vital  to  the  best  success  of 
the  ministry.  The  plan  at  which  I  have  hinted  seems 
to  me  very  simple  and  feasible.  The  minister  at  large, 
in  this  case,  might  interchange  the  services  of  the  pulpit 
two  or  three  times  a  year  with  each  of  the  ministers  of 
the  churches  united  to  sustain  him  in  his  office,  and  thus 
make  himself  known  to  them  in  his  qualifications  as  a 
religious  teacher,  and  cherish  with  them  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  relation  in  which  they  would  stand  to  each 
other.  The  expense  thus  to  be  incurred  by  each  of 
these  associated  religious  societies  would  not  exceed 
that  which  is  incurred  by  some  of  our  societies  for  the 
support  of  a  choir  in  their  churches.  I  pray  for  atten- 
tion to  this  suggestion.  Nor,  let  me  add,  do  I  doubt 
that  a  connexion  thus  formed  with  us  would  be  a  means 
of  maintaining  an  activity  of  christian  interests  in  soci- 
eties associated  for  this  object,  which  would  be  as  valua- 
ble in  its  results  to  themselves,  as  to  those  to  whom  they 
would  thus  be  the  instruments  of  sending  the  light  and 
blessings  of  the  gospel. 

The  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  it  might 
have  been  said,  that  however  apparently  reasonable  and 
Christian  this  project  may  be,  it  is  yet  Utopian,  and  im- 
practicable. It  is  now  too  late  for  this  objection  to  it. 
I  have  now  been  more  than  eleven  years  in  this  minis- 
try ;  though  not  indeed  with  the  near  connexion  in  it 
which  I  would  gladly  have  formed  with  our  churches. 
The  work  was  for  some  time  generally  thought  to  be 
very  equivocal  in  its  character  and  tendencies,  and  but 
little  sympathy  was  given  to  it.     But  it  has  gradually, 
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yet  surely  been  rising  into  favor ;  and  without  recurring 
to  my  own  chapel  and  ministry,  I  can  confidently 
refer  for  results  to  the  ministry  and  chapels  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  to  the  services  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent. No  one  ever  looked  with  any  care  and  ingenu- 
ousness into  the  details  and  operations  of  this  ministry, 
and  yet  questioned  its  great  usefulness,  or  its  fair  claims 
to  the  support  required  for  it.  I  would  not  undervalue  the 
claims  of  any  other  agency  for  the  extension  of  chris- 
tian influences  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  churches,  as 
they  are  now  constituted  in  cities.  But  to  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  of  every  name,  I  appeal, 
and  ask,  if  the  claims  be  not  paramount  of  that  min- 
istry, which  is  best  suited  to  carry  out  in  cities,  and  to 
the  greatest  extent,  the  whole  objects  of  the  cause  and 
ministry  of  Christ ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  be  not  reason- 
able to  look  for  the  most  complete  accomplishment  tq 
be  obtained  of  these  objects,  by  the  agency  of  men  who 
shall  first  have  proved  themselves  qualified  for  the  field 
of  service  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  who  shall 
then  for  life,  and  with  all  their  powers,  be  separated 
to  it  ?  I  care  not  for  names,  any  further  than  they 
prove  to  be  things,  or  realities  in  life.  But  I  know  that 
for  all  which  are  commonly  deemed  the  offices  of  the 
christian  ministry,  the  poor  as  well  as  those  who  are  not 
poor  prefer  to  receive  them  from  those  who  are  recog- 
nised as  ministers.  I  would  therefore  recognise  those 
appointed  to  this  service  as  ministers.  And  as  they  go 
forth  to  seek  for  those  to  whom  they  are  to  minister, 
and  are  to  be  expected  to  obey  every  call  in  every 
direction  for  any  ministerial  service  which  they  can 
16* 
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render,  I  have  spoken  of  them  as  ministers  at  large. 
If  any  other  name  shall  be  preferred,  let  it  be  given. 
But  let  the  ministry  itself  be  upheld,  and  extended,  till 
there  shall  not  be  a  family  in  any  city,  and  unconnected 
with  its  religious  societies,  to  which  either  the  offers  of 
the  christian  ministry  shall  not  have  been  made,  or  in 
which  it  shall  not  be  known  that  its  services  may  be 
obtained  simply  by  asking  for  them.  This  may  be 
made  the  condition  of  cities  by  the  ministry  which  1 
propose  for  them.  But  the  instruments  for  this  ministry 
must  be  wanted,  and  demanded,  that  they  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  when  they  shall  be  wanted,  and  demanded 
as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  will  be  in  proportion  as 
our  churches  shall  rise  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
gospel,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  them.  Yet  the  min- 
istry must  be  supported,  and  chapels  obtained  for  it ; 
and  but  little  of  the  expense  required  for  these  objects 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  those  for  whom  the  ministry  is 
intended.  This  expense,  however  will  be  felt  to  be  a 
very  light  one,  and  will  be  very  cheerfully  borne,  when 
the  rich  among  us  shall  have  formed  a  truly  christian 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  christian  institutions  and 
privileges  for  themselves ;  and,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  responsibility  involved  in  their  blessings,  shall  feel 
that  it  is  the  highest  '  honor  of  a  steward  to  be  found 
faithful.' 

The  experiment  of  free  churches  is  now  in  operation 
in  some  of  our  cities  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  preachers  obtained  for  them,  audiences  will 
be  obtained  in  them.  But  these  churches,  as  they  are 
now  constituted,  and  the  ministry  connected  with  them, 
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however  popular  it  may  be,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  meet 
the  claims  of  cities  for  the  ministry  required  for  them. 
This  is  not  a  ministry,  the  primary  object  of  which  is, 
by  seeking  out  and  visiting  hovels,  and  garrets,  and  cel- 
lars, and  by  ascertaining  the  causes  and  springs  of  igno- 
rance, and  sin,  and  misery  in  them,  to  rescue  and  save 
as  many  as  possible  of  parents  and  children  from  the 
ruin  in  which  they  are,  or  which  is  threatening  them. 
It  is  not  a  ministry  which  reaches  large  numbers  who 
have  no  disposition  to  go  to  any  church  ;  and  who  are 
to  be  disposed  for  public  worship,  and  to  a  free  and 
willing  connexion  with  the  ministry,  only  through  the 
offices  of  christian  friendship  which  the  minister  shall 
first  have  extended  to  them.  I  object  not  at  all  to  the 
institution  of  such  churches.  I  would  say  only,  that 
they  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  yet  can  never 
supersede  demand  for  the  ministry  I  would  obtain  for 
cities.  To  my  mind  there  is  not  a  clearer  or  stronger 
expression  of  God's  will  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
providence  in  respect  to  cities,  than  is  the  requisition, 
in  order  that  Christ  may  be  preached  in  them  as  he 
should  be,  and  the  objects  of  his  religion  attained  in 
them  as  they  may  be,  either  that  some  new  constitution 
of  the  churches  and  of  the  ministry  should  be  adopted 
for  these  objects,  or  that  there  should  be  a  ministry  at 
large  appointed  and  supported  for  their  attainment. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  means  of  obtaining  suitable 
instruments  for  this  ministry  I  need  say  but  a  few  words. 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  first  principle,  an  axiom,  that  moral 
demand  will  obtain  moral  supply  as  surely,  and  by 
equally  settled  laws,  as  the  supply  of  physical  wants  in 
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society  is  obtained  by  a  decided  and  strong  demand  for 
them.  Instruments  and  means  of  all  kinds,  for  all  desi- 
rable moral  action  and  enterprise,  are  abundant.  The 
difficulty  of  the  case  is,  there  is  not  demand,  or  not  suit- 
able demand  for  them.  There  has  been,  and  there  is, 
demand  strong  and  unappeasible  for  all  which  can 
gratify  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  the  cupidity  of  wealth, 
and  every  selfish  and  worldly  passion.  And  what  an 
infinitude  of  resources  for  the  gratification  of  these  pas- 
sions is  open  to  every  one  to  whom  this  gratification  is 
the  chief  good  of  life  ?  How  is  every  pathway  to  the 
objects  of  these  passions  thronged  with  aspirants  for 
diem  ?  And  all  this  too  by  well  defined  laws  of  human 
condition  in  this  world  ?  '  Where  your  treasure  is,'  said 
our  great  Master,  '  there  will  your  heart  be  also  ;'  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  where  the  heart  is,  or  in  other 
words,  where  desire,  affection,  interest  and  will  are, 
thither  will  all  demand,  and  care,  and  effort  tend. 
Here  is  the  great  secret  of  the  difficulties  of  moral 
enterprises.  Here  are  disclosed  the  true  obstacles 
to  the  moral  progress  of  society.  Desire,  and  affec- 
tion, and  will,  are  absorbed  by  other  and  contradic- 
tory interests  ;  and  of  consequence,  not  only  is  there 
but  a  very  limited  demand  for  the  instruments  and 
means  for  this  progress,  but  even  where  instruments  for 
it  are  demanded  and  obtained,  they  must  consist  of  the 
very  few  who  can  give  themselves  to  the  cause  from 
pure  self-devotion  to  it,  and  with  little  or  no  sympathy 
or  aid  from  others  ;  or  of  those,  who,  even  for  the  poor 
support  to  be  obtained  in  it,  are  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  as  the  best  means  of  their  own  subsistence.     I 
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have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  freely  upon  this  subject, 
for  I  have  not  even  the  smallest  personal  interest  in  it 
beyond  that  which  every  Christian  should  have  in  this, 
and  every  subject  which  respects  the  condition,  salva- 
tion, progress  and  happiness  of  man.  I  am  indeed 
amazed,  after  the  disclosures  which  have  been  made  of 
the  religious  and  moral  condition,  dangers,  and  neces- 
sities of  cities,  that  demand  for  proper  instruments  for 
the  ministry  for  which  I  have  for  years  been  pleading 
is  yet  so  limited  and  feeble  as  it  is.  Nor  when  I 
recur  to  these  disclosures,  and  to  the  numbers  who  are 
every  year  entering  upon  the  christian  ministry,  am  I 
less  amazed  at  the  fact,  that  this  field  of  service  has 
been  regarded  by  them  with  so  little  interest  and  desire. 
I  am  amazed  that  it  has  not  been  coveted,  —  I  do  not 
mean  by  all,  but  by  far  more  than  are  required  for  it,  — 
above  every  other  field  of  service.  Instruments  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  demanded  are  not  wanted  for 
the  foreign  missionary  service.  And  yet,  in  the  cities 
of  Christendom  there  are  many  hundreds,  and  thousands 
of  families,  who  are  altogether  equally  without  the  bread 
of  life,  as  are  even  any  of  the  heathen.  Nay,  think 
but  for  a  moment,  I  pray  you,  upon  the  specimens  of 
our  christian  cities  which  we  are  sending  to  the  heathen 
in  every  ship  which  we  send  to  their  shores.  Who  is 
surprised  at  the  little  progress  which  Christianity  has  as 
yet  made  among  the  heathen  to  whom  we  have  sent  it  ? 
Not  I.  And  are  you,  Reader  ?  Let  us  then  give  a 
little  thought  to  our  own  country,  and  our  own  city. 
Let  us  ask,  what  are  moral  necessities  here  ?  What 
are  moral  dangers,  and  claims  ?     And  in  view  of  these 
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dangers  and  claims,  what  are  the  moral  and  religious 
obligations  of  those  among  us  who  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians ? 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  allow  me  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  a  single  suggestion  respecting 
my  agency  in  the  service  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It 
has  sometimes  been  said  to  me,  when  conversing  of  the 
objects  and  interests  of  this  ministry,  '  you  are  an  enthu- 
siast ;  and  indeed  no  small  enthusiasm  is  demanded  for 
this  work.'  I  never  hear  this  expression  without  pain. 
The  conception  implied  is,  that  a  heated  imagination, 
and  a  corresponding  ardor  of  the  whole  character  is 
required  for  the  service ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  work 
for  the  calm,  the  cool  and  the  calculating.  This  mis- 
take, if  prevalent  and  acted  upon,  will  be  fatal  to  the 
cause.  I  admit  indeed  that  enthusiasm,  in  the  sense  of 
earnestness,  is  an  element  essential  to  success  in  this 
work.  And  is  it  not  also  in  every  other  in  which  great 
results  are  to  be  hoped  for  only  from  great  and  perse- 
vering labors  ?  The  earnestness  however  required  here 
is  as  distinct  in  its  kind,  as  is  the  service  itself.  It  is 
not  merely  a  constitutional  fervor ;  nor  a  fervor  of  any 
kind  which  finds  its  end  in  any  passion  or  interest  of 
the  individual  who  feels  it.  It  is  rather  the  earnestness 
of  a  christian  appreciation  of  human  beings,  and  of 
moral  and  spiritual  interests.  It  is  the  earnestness  which 
is  awakened  in  the  soul  by  a  feeling  of  its  own  relation 
to  God,  and  of  its  relation  to  all  men  as  equally  chil- 
dren of  God.  It  is  earnestness  awakened  by  interest 
in  man  in  view  of  God's  purposes  respecting  him  ;  of 
the  difficulties  of  man's  condition  in  respect  to  these 
purposes ;  of  the  greatness  of  man's  dangers  and  suf- 
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ferings,  and  of  his  need  of  sympathy  and  moral   aid  ; 
and,  not  less  than  all  these,  by  the  conviction  that  we 
may  be  to  these  sufferers  instruments  of  the  sympathy 
and  moral  aid  they  so  strongly  need.     It  is  earnestness 
in  the  work  of  obviating  moral  difficulties,  where  these 
difficulties  are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  those  in 
whose  path  they  lie  ;  of  strengthening  those  who  are 
ready  to  sink  under  their  trials ;  and  of  blessing  as  many 
as  we  may  as  they  could  not  otherwise  be  blessed  than 
through  the  gospel.     It  is  not  however  a  heated  fancy , 
and  an  easy  credulity,  with  whatever  zeal  or  earnest- 
ness these  may  be  combined,  which  have  given,  or  can 
give  important  results  in  this  service.     I  like  not  there- 
fore to  hear  of  this  as  a  work  for  enthusiasts.     Too 
great  earnestness  cannot  indeed  be  brought  to  it.     But, 
I  pray,  let  it  be  the  earnestness  of   calm,   deep  and 
strong  conviction  ;  the  hallowed  earnestness  of  a  christian 
estimation  of  man  ;  of  clear  conceptions  of  moral  inter- 
ests as  the  highest  of  all  interests ;  and  of  a  correspond- 
ing sensibility  of  human  difficulties   and  sufferings,  as 
God's  calls  for  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  those  who  can 
rescue  the   exposed,    give  relief  to  heavily    burdened 
souls,  show  their  danger  to  those  who  are  insensible  of 
it,  stretch  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  struggling  for 
life,  and  it  may  be  even  save  from  moral   death  those 
who  shall  be  found  upon  the  very  verge  of  it.     Even 
this  earnestness,  it  may  be,  upon  certain  occasions,  and 
in  certain  individuals,  will  have  outbreaks  in  a  form  to 
expose  it  in  some  minds  to  the  imputation  of  enthusi- 
asm.    I  am  aware  that  I  have  so  spoken,  as  to  have 
given  some  ground  for  this  imputation  to  myself,  and 
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am  therefore  more  solicitous  for  the  correction  of  mis- 
take upon  the  subject.  But  I  believe  that  so  I  have 
never  written.  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  overstatements  in  my  Reports.  I  have  been 
in  earnest  in  my  work.  But  from  the  beginning  of  my 
service  to  this  hour,  I  have  had  an  ever  deepening  and 
strengthening  conviction  of  its  claims,  as  identical  with 
the  claims  of  the  highest  principles  and  objects  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  these  principles  and  objects  I  have  con- 
stantly referred  in  asserting  the  claims  of  this  ministry. 
If  upon  these  it  cannot  find  a  resting-place,  I  will  be 
the  first  to  say,  let  it  fall  and  come  to  nought.  In  seek- 
ing instruments  for  this  work,  let  those  therefore  be  de- 
manded, to  whom  the  objects  of  the  work  will  be  real- 
ities, and  who  will  carry  to  the  work  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Demand  for  it  men  whose  warmth 
in  the  cause  shall  not  be  greater  than  their  light ;  and 
who,  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  will  unite  even  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  at  once  the 
gentleness,  and  calmness,  and  self-possession  of  Jesus. 
Let  such  instruments  be  wanted,  and  called  for,  and 
God  will  supply  them. 

Here  then  1  close  the  first  part  of  my  subject.  And 
now,  Reader,  in  view  of  the  principles  and  results  of  the 
ministry  of  which  I  have  spoken,  what  think  you  of  its 
claims  ?  What  are  the  obligations  of  churches,  or  of 
christian  societies  in  respect  to  it  ?  What  are  the  obli- 
gations of  the  rich,  in  respect  as  well  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  as  to  the  physical  necessities  of  the  poor 
around  them  ?  What,  in  reply  to  these  queries,  says  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  your  own  soul  ?    I  have  no  hope 
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of  the  permanency,  and  greatest  practicable  efficiency  of 
this  ministry,  except  from  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  the  professed  believers  in  Christ.  Let  this  spirit  be 
what  it  should  be,  and  no  means  will  be  wanting  which 
are  required  for  the  objects  of  Christianity  in  cities,  or 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  conscience,  then,  of  every 
proprietor  in  our  houses  of  worship,  of  every  lover  of 
Sunday  and  his  church  and  his  minister,  and  of  every 
believer  in  the  obligations  and  benefits  of  public  worship 
and  instruction,  I  appeal.  If  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
are  to  be  extended  to  those  around  you  who  have  them 
not,  and  cannot  obtain  them  for  themselves,  how  is  this 
object  to  be  accomplished  except  by,  or  through  you  ? 
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PART   II. 

LEADING    PRINCIPLES    OF    CHRISTIAN 
UNION    AND    PROGRESS. 


LETTER   I. 

Introduction.  —  the  filial  relation  of  man  to  his  maker. — 
human  nature  as  thus  revealed.  —  the  power  and  yalue 
of  the  filial  relation.  —  example  of  this  power. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work  I  spoke  of  the  princi- 
ples which  immediately  concern  the  constitution  and 
operations  of  the  Ministry  at  Large.  Reader,  if  I  shall 
thus  far  have  obtained  your  attention,  I  shall  hope  to  se- 
cure it  also  to  a  few  leading  views  and  principles,  sub- 
sidiary to  my  main  object,  but  not  less  important  in  their 
bearings  upon  departments  and  interests  beyond  the  im- 
mediate scope  and  subjects  of  this  ministry.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  is  for  no  isolated  and  independent  object  that  I 
seek  in  pleading  for  this  ministry.  The  number  of  those 
in  cities  who  are  in  no  regular  connexion  with  their  re- 
ligious societies  is  neither  a  small  one,  nor  does  it  form  a 
class  by  itself.  Nor,  looking  to  those  actually  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  the  ministry  at  large  here,  compar- 
atively humble  in  condition  as  they  are,  is  there,  or  can 
there  be,  an  independence  of  interests  between  them 
and  the  most  prosperous  classes  among  us.     Divide  and 
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classify  society  as  you  will,  and  define  and  secure  exclu- 
sive rights  and  privileges  as  you  will,  still  the  best  inter- 
ests and  happiness  of  no  one  class,  or  division,  are  other- 
wise to  be  effectually  maintained  and  advanced,  than  by 
fidelity  to  the  great  leading  truths  and  principles  which 
are  equally  addressed  by  Christianity  to  each  and  all  of 
its  believers.  Let  me  then  bring  before  you  some  of 
these  truths  and  principles,  in  the  connexions  and  lights 
in  which  daily,  and  with  an  ever  increasing  sensibility 
of  their  importance,  they  have  been  brought  before  my 
own  mind  in  the  service  of  the  ministry  at  large.  In 
cities,  it  is  thought,  and  certainly  not  wholly  without 
reason,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  best  results  of  our 
religion.  But  here,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  also  the 
chief  means  and  opportunities  for  all  great  enterprises, 
religious  and  moral,  as  well  as  political  and  commercial. 
If  here  the  hardest  battles  are  to  be  fought,  here  also  the 
noblest  victories  are  to  be  achieved  and  the  noblest  tri- 
umphs to  be  won.  What  then  are  these  truths  andprin- 
ciples  ? 

I  have  faith,  —  Reader,  have  not  you  ?  —  in  great 
moral  changes  to  be  effected  in  this  world.  My  faith 
in  these  changes  rests  upon  principles  of  Christianity, 
the  elements  of  which  are  in  every  human  mind  ;  which 
to  a  certain  and  important  extent  are  received,  and 
practised ;  and  which,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
cordially  adopted  and  carried  out  have  produced  a 
union,  security  and  progress,  which  can  be  looked  for 
from  no  other  principles.  Christianity  would  harmonize, 
identify,  and  thus  secure  all  human  interests  as  they 
have  never  been  secured.     And  it  would  accomplish 
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this  great  object,  —  how  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
by  revealing  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  and  thus  by 
revealing  every  human  being  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow- 
beings,  in  relations  and  interests  to  call  forth  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  soul  in  the  duties  and  service  to  which  the 
gospel  calls  us.  I  have  no  new  doctrines  of  Christianity 
to  propose.  Yet  as  we  have  different  associations  with, 
and  are  differently  affected  by  the  same  principles,  when 
called  to  apply  them,  or  to  witness  their  application  in 
different  relations  and  circumstances,  any  one  may  con- 
tribute something  to  our  conception  of  interests  and  prin- 
ciples, who  shall  bring  them  before  our  minds  as  they 
are  seen  by,  and  are  made  familiar  to  him,  from  posi- 
tions from  which  we  have  ourselves  been  less  accustomed 
to  see  them.  This  is  my  apology,  if  apology  be  required, 
for  the  expositions  I  have  now  to  offer. 

The  first  place  in  an  inquiry  respecting  the  objects  of 
Christianity  with  regard  to  man  in  all  his  relations  and 
interests  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come,  and 
consequently  respecting  the  interests  and  duties  of  all  its 
believers,  and  the  service  of  its  ministry,  is  rightfully 
claimed  for  its  primary  and  prevailing  doctrine,  or  senti- 
ment of  God.  What  then  are  the  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive views  which  it  opens,  and  the  expositions  which  it 
gives,  of  the  great  Supreme  ;  the  Being  whom  it  reveals, 
and  for  whom  it  requires  the  veneration,  and  love,  and 
devotion  of  our  whole  souls  ?  Who,  and  what  is  the 
God  of  the  gospel  ?  What  is  the  relation  which  he  sus- 
tains to  man  ?  What  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  speaks 
to  man  ? 
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I  open  the  New  Testament  with  a  remembrance  that 
our  Saviour  was  a  Jew  ;  and  that  he  lived  with,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Jews.  Yet  who  can  fail  to  have  re- 
marked how  little  we  find  in  his  discourses  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  phraseology  of  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures respecting  God  ?  Upon  this  greatly  important 
subject  Jesus  employed  a  phraseology  almost  altogether 
his  own.  For  example,  God  is  directly  spoken  of  as  a 
Father  I  think  only  thirteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Yet  this  was  the  term  almost  constantly  used  by  our 
Lord  in  speaking  of  God,  and  in  addressing  him  in 
prayer.  '  Father/  '  the  Father,'  '  my  Father,'  l  your 
Father,'  are  terms  of  almost  constant  recurrence  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  no  discourse,  however  elaborate, 
could  we  have  been  so  impressively  instructed  concern- 
ing the  parental  character  and  sovereignty  of  God,  as 
we  are  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He 
that  came  from  '  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  who  came  to 
our  world  as  emphatically  '  the  Son  of  God,'  and  who 
'  was  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren ;'  seems  hardly  to 
have  had  a  thought  of  God  but  as  his  Father,  and  our 
Father.  I  am  not  more  strongly  affected  by  any  doc- 
trine or  circumstance  of  Christianity  than  by  this  ;  nor, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  there  any  doctrine,  or  principle  of  our 
religion,  which,  received  into  the  soul  to  abide  and  act 
there  as  a  primary  principle  of  our  spiritual  life,  can  min- 
ister equally  at  once  to  a  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  or  give  an  equally  sanctifying  power  to  every 
other  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

It  has  been  by  the  influence  of  this  principle,  more 
than  of  any  other,  that  1  have   been   sustained    and 
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strengthened  in  my  ministry  here  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
influence  of  this  principle,  awakened  and  brought  into 
strong  action  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
ministered,  that  1  have  looked  for,  and  I  believe  have 
received,  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  this  service.  No  one, 
it  would  seem,  can  open  his  soul  to  the  fullest  attainable 
conception  and  sensibility  of  his  own  filial  relation  to 
God,  as  that  relation  is  revealed  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  without  experiencing  a  proportionate,  and  equally 
active  feeling  of  the  filial  relation  also  of  every  human 
being  to  the  same  infinite  and  almighty  Parent.  And 
not  only  so.  No  one  under  the  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple, or  sentiment,  can  look  upon  his  fellow-beings  near 
and  around  him,  who  have  few  or  none  of  his  own 
means  of  religious  instruction,  discipline  and  happiness, 
and  to  whom  he  shall  feel  that  no  good  so  great  can  be 
communicated  as  a  knowledge  and  sensibility  of  the  re- 
lation they  sustain  to  God,  and  of  the  parental  interest 
which  God  has  in  them,  without  feeling  also  a  very 
strong  desire,  if  he  may,  of  being  an  instrument  of  com- 
municating to  them  this  good  and  happiness.  I  appeal 
to  the  coolest  and  calmest  mind  which  feels  its  own  filial 
relation  to  the  infinite  One  ;  which  feels  in  any  consid- 
erable measure  the  power  of  those  sentiments  in  God 
towards  itself,  which  is  implied  in  this  relation ;  and 
which  feels  within  itself  the  corresponding  affections  and 
sentiments  towards  God,  which  are  thus  called  forth  and 
exercised.  It  has  been  an  object  of  my  ministry  to 
carry  this  great  doctrine  to  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
of  pauperism  ;  of  ignorance,  sin  and  misery.  With  the 
feeling,  '  I  am  a  child  of  God,'  I  have  gone  to  such  as 
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these  to  communicate  with  them  of  God  their  Father ; 
to  speak  to  them  of  '  the  Father/  as  Christ  spake  of 
him  to  the  i  poor/  and  to  '  the  multitude.'  And  often 
have  I  been  asked  by  the  intelligent,  and  educated, 
and  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge,  whether  the 
sentiments  we  were  interchanging  with  one  another  re- 
specting the  parental  character,  government,  will  and 
purposes  of  God,  could  be  made  intelligible  to  the  un- 
educated and  the  poor  ?  And  I  here  repeat  my  answer, 
e  yes,  and  as  no  other  sentiments  of  him  can  be  made 
intelligible  to  them.  A  child  can  be  taught  of  God  as 
his  heavenly  Father,  and  the  Father  of  all,  as  he  cannot 
otherwise  be  taught  of  him.  He  can  thus  be  made  to 
feel  God's  goodness,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  as  he  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  to  feel  them.  Nor  can  the  most 
exalted  intellect  and  most  purified  soul  on  earth  rise 
higher  in  its  religious  conceptions,  or  religious  affections, 
than  through  these  sentiments.'  If  the  most  darkened 
mind  is  to  receive  light  respecting  itself  and  God,  and  if 
the  most  enslaved  heart  is  to  be  brought  to  l  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God/  this  light  and  this  liberty  can  be  so 
effectually  obtained  by  no  other  means,  as  by  well 
timed,  well  directed,  patient  and  affectionate  instruc- 
tions, respecting  '  God  the  Father,  Almighty.'  I  be- 
lieve that  the  main  spring  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  the 
deep  interest  he  had  in  man,  of  his  love  to  man,  and  of 
his  devotion  even  unto  death  to  the  cause  of  human 
salvation,  was  his  sensibility  at  once  to  the  lost  condition, 
and  the  unspeakable  worth  of  human  beings,  as  children 
of  God.  Let  this  sentiment  be  felt  as  it  should  be  by 
Christians,  and  as  it  will  be  when  it  shall   obtain   its 
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proper  rank  among  Christian  sentiments  in  the  soul, 
and  no  human  being  will  be  left  without  Christian  sym- 
pathy, instruction,  and  the  means  and  aids  of  salvation. 
Therefore  it  is,  Reader,  that  I  wish  distinctly  to  call  your 
attention  to  it. 

No  Jew  had  ever  obtained  from  the  teaching  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  a  conception  of  God  as  the  Father  of 
the  whole  family  of  man,  as  that  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament.  No  Jew  had  ever  felt  that  any  other 
than  the  children  of  Abraham  were  worthy  to  be  recog- 
nised as  God's  children.  The  Christian  doctrine,  there- 
fore, which  comprehended  every  human  being  as  a 
child  in  the  family  of  God,  was  rejected  by  the  Jew  with 
scorn.  It  was  profaneness  to  him.  c  What !  Acknow- 
ledge a  Gentile  to  be  a  child  of  the  God  of  Abraham  I 
Concede  that  the  God  of  Abraham  may  be  approached 
by  a  Gentile  as  his  Father  ?  Admit  a  Gentile  into  the 
temple  with  the  privileges  of  a  Jew  ?  ?  Thus  it  was 
that  in  this  very  doctrine,  which,  to  the  soul  that  receives 
it  is  infinitely  its  brightest  light,  and  its  greatest  treasure, 
were  some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  obstructions  to 
the  reception  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  And  not  only  so.  There  is 
not  a  circumstance  which  has  been  so  effectual  to  the 
maintenance  of  Judaism,  in  all  its  distinctness  and  power, 
even  to  the  present  day,  as  the  tenacity  with  which  its 
believers  have  regarded  the  Almighty  as  peculiarly  their 
Father,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers  ;  and  consequently, 
their  worship  as  the  only  acceptable  worship.  Nor  is 
there  a  circumstance  which  would  be  more  effectual 
either  to  the  maintenance,  or  to  the  extension  of  Christ- 
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ianity  through  cities  and  the  world,  than  would  be  as 
faithful  a  recognition  by  Christians  of  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Father  alike  of 
every  individual  of  the  family  of  man.  This  sentiment 
should  be  a  living  principle  of  all  our  worship,  of  all 
our  interest  in  our  fellow-men,  and  of  all  our  duties  to- 
wards them.  Surely  the  atmosphere  of  every  christian 
church  should  be  an  atmosphere  of  universal  love.  The 
very  sight  of  a  christian  church  should  call  forth  this 
love  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  of  every  name. 
Nor  can  the  immediate  purposes  of  Christianity,  either 
in  the  worship  it  requires,  or  the  social  duties  it  incul- 
cates, be  fully  accomplished  in  any  church,  or  any  in- 
dividual, whatever  may  be  his  or  their  sense  of  a  filial 
relation  to  God,  while  the  sentiment  shall  be  unfelt  of 
the  equal  parental  relation  of  God  to  each  and  every 
one  even  of  our  race. 

The  thought  is  equally  beautiful  and  true,  that  '  the 
great  model  of  the  affection  of  love  in  human  beings  is 
the  sentiment  which  subsists  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. What  can  be  more  clear,  and  sound  in  explana- 
tion, than  this  sentiment?  The  love  of  a  parent  to  his 
child  is  nursed  and  fostered  by  the  considerations,  first, 
that  the  subject  is  capable  of  receiving  much  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  parental  power  concerning  it  is  great  and 
extensive.  The  affection  of  a  parent,  and  its  counterpart, 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  world,  and  the  spring  of  every- 
thing that  makes  life  worth  having.  Whatever  besides 
has  a  tendency  to  illustrate  and  honor  our  nature,  de- 
scends from  these,  or  is  copied  from  these ;  grows  out  of 
them  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  from  its  trunk,  or  is  formed 
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upon  them  as  a  model ,  and  derives  from  them  its  shape, 
its  character  and  its  soul.  The  active  principles  of 
religion  are  all  moulded  upon  this  relation.  Yet  there 
are  men  so  industrious  and  expert  to  strip  the  world  we 
live  in  of  all  that  adorns  it,  that  they  can  see  nothing 
glorious  in  these  affections ;  but  find  the  one  to  be  all 
selfishness,  and  the  other  all  prejudice  and  superstition.'* 
Thus  said  the  author  of  '  Political  Justice  ;'  and  he 
has  not  left  behind  him  a  more  redeeming  thought. 
Had  he  followed  out  this  thought  through  all  its  connex- 
ions, it  would  have  brought  him  to  a  most  grateful  and 
joyful  faith  in  Christianity. 

God  is  the  universal  Father.  Every  human  being  is 
a  child  of  God.  This,  I  repeat,  is  a  great  central  doc- 
trine and  light  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  light  without  the 
aid  of  which  we  can  but  partially  see  the  objects  of  our 
religion  with  respect  either  to  ourselves,  or  our  fellow- 
beings  in  this  world.  Is  it  asked,  are  sinners,  and  even 
notorious  sinners,  and  are  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
grossest  of  them,  children  of  God  ?  I  answer,  they  are. 
Their  and  our  Creator  is  alike  their  and  our  Father. 
They  may  be  ignorant  of  him,  disobedient  to  him, 
deeply  depraved;  but  they  are  still  his  children,  for 
they  are  the  work  of  his  hands.  '  In  him  they  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being ;  and  it  was  to  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Father  that  c  God  sent 
forth  his  Son.'  How  very  touchingly  has  our  Lord 
illustrated  the  relation  of  the  greatest  of  sinners  to  his 


*  Godwin's  <  Thoughts  on  Man,'  pp.  274,  276,  and  284. 
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own  and  their  Father  in  that  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
of  all  parables,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  ?  And 
just  before  the  time  when  he  was  to  be  separated  from 
the  disciples  to  whom  he  had  given  his  final  commission, 
'  go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,'  he  said  to  them,  in  reference  at  once 
to  his  own  and  their  most  virulent  persecutors,  l  they 
will  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues;  yea,  the  time 
cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  sendee.  And  these  things  will  they  do,'  — 
why  ?  Because  they  are  not  children  of  God  ?  O  no  ! 
But  c because  they  have  not  known  the  Father,  nor 
me.'  Yet  to  these,  and  to  the  ignorant  of  every  class, 
and  to  all  without  exception,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
to  reveal  the  Father,  and  to  call  forth  in  them  all  the 
affections  which  are  due  to  an  infinite  Father.  It  is 
through  the  universal  reception,  and  intended  influences 
of  this  sentiment,  more  than  of  any  other,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  union  of  the  disconnected  and  hostile 
family  of  man ;  for  human  progress,  and  for  all  which 
is  to  be  hoped  for  from  Christianity' in  this  world. 

Look  at  this  doctrine  in  any  of  the  aspects  in  which 
it  presents  itself  to  the  mind  that  dwells  upon  it.  Look 
at  it  with  a  view  only  to  a  comparison  of  it  with  any 
other  exposition  of  God,  or  with  any  other  class  of 
associations  than  are  thus  to  be  formed  with  him.  In 
what  other  sentiment  of  him  can  there  be  equal  attrac- 
tion for  every  human  soul  ?  What  other  sentiment  ever 
has  been,  or  is  universal,  as  is  that  which  binds  together 
the  parent  and  the  child  ?  Or  what  other  is  more  deeply 
laid  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  human  nature  ? 
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Look  at  it  also  in  reference  to  the  deepest  and  strongest 
wants  of  human  nature.  What  are  these  wants  ?  What 
are  the  objects  of  the  strongest  cravings  of  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  man  ?  Are  they  not  sympathy,  interest, 
respect,  love  ?  There  are  indeed  anomalies  in  human 
nature.  But  there  is  no  greater  anomaly  among  men 
than  a  misanthrope.  Every  human  being  has  deep 
fountains  of  affection  in  his  soul;  and  much  as  these 
may  be  corrupted,  and  in  their  outgoings  misdirected, 
and  thus  become  fountains  of  sin  and  misery,  they  are 
yet  never  so  corrupt  that  no  element  of  virtue  is  to  be 
found  in  them.  Address  the  most  depraved  being  that 
lives  in  the  simple  and  natural  language  of  true  sympa- 
thy, and  interest,  and  respect,  and  maintain  towards 
him  this  language,  and  a  corresponding  manner,  and 
however  insensible  for  a  time  he  may  be  to  their  influ- 
ence, he  will  soon  begin  to  comprehend  them ;  and  as 
he  comprehends  them,  he  will  more  and  more  be  sub- 
dued to  their  power  ;  and  he  will  realize  in  them  the 
beginning  of  a  gratification  of  wants  which  he  had  as 
little  comprehended,  as  at  first  he  had  the  expressions, 
and  tone,  and  manner  of  respect  and  regard  with  which 
he  had  been  addressed.  I  should  feel  myself  to  have 
been  well  repaid  for  a  life  of  service  in  the  ministry  in 
which  I  passed  the  last  few  years,  had  I  obtained  no 
other  compensation  for  this  service  than  the  conviction 
it  has  brought  to  my  mind,  that  there  is  no  one  of  our 
fellow-beings,  whatever  may  be  his  depravity,  who 
still  has  not  in  him  those  moral  capacities,  through  he 
proper  exercise  and  direction  of  which  he  may  be  made 
to  feel  the  rising  of  moral  wants,  and  to  share  in  the 
18 
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blessings  of  moral  and  spiritual  happiness.  And  no 
sooner  shall  these  wants  be  felt,  than  the  revelation,  — 
for  such  it  will  be  to  him,  —  of  God  the  Father,  of 
God  his  Father  will  be  to  him  what  no  other  revelation 
of  God  could  have  been.  And  from  whence  is  the 
power  of  this  revelation,  but  in  the  conceptions  it  awa- 
kens, feeble,  indistinct  and  defective  as  they  may  be,  of 
the  sympathy,  interest  and  regard  for  him  of  an  almighty 
Father  ?  In  this  single  manifestation  of  God  we  have 
a  revelation  to  us  of  the  human  soul,  of  human  nature, 
which  I  believe  could  not  otherwise  possibly  have  been 
made  to  us  in  this  world.  This  is  the  gospel  which 
Christ  preached  to  the  poor,  and  which  his  ministers 
are  to  preach  to  them.  The  very  conception  of  God 
the  Almighty,  of  God  the  Infinite,  and  the  Everlasting, 
is  itself  a  demonstration  that  the  principles  of  infinity, 
and  eternity,  are  principles  of  human  nature.  And  the 
very  conception  of  this  infinite  spirit  as  the  Father  of 
our  spirits,  or  in  other  words,  the  very  capacity  in  man 
of  a  filial  sentiment  towards  his  Maker,  the  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  Ruler  of  the  universe,  is  equally  a 
demonstration  that  infinity  and  eternity  are  elements  of 
all  which  essentially  constitutes  the  filial  sentiment  in 
the  human  soul  ;  of  all  the  wants  and  gratifications 
which  belong  to  this  sentiment ;  and  of  all  the  love,  and 
trust,  and  devotion  which  it  calls  for.  If  Christianity 
had  no  other  object  than  to  reveal  to  man  c  the  Father,' 
and  to  direct  the  filial  sentiment  in  the  human  soul  to 
its  Almighty  Father,  it  would  have  been  the  best  of  all 
God's  gifts  to  our  world. 

Allow  me  to  dwell  yet  a  moment   upon  this  view 
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of  our  common  nature  ;  for  in  it,  I  think,  we  shall 
not  only  obtain  the  clearest  conceptions  of  God's 
purposes  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  of  our 
life  in  this  world,  but  shall  find  much  to  animate  and 
strengthen  us  in  all  that  is  required  on  our  part  for  the 
accomplishment  in  ourselves,  and  others,  of  all  the  moral 
objects  of  the  gospel. 

Look  at  human  desire.  How  infinitely  varied  are  its 
manifestations,  and  its  objects  !  We  see  its  restless 
activity,  and  its  earnestness,  everywhere  increasing  with 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  Desire,  strong  and 
imperious  desire,  or  want,  is  the  great  impelling  princi- 
ple even  in  the  lowest  conditions  of  human  existence. 
It  is  the  first  and  strongest  of  the  elements  of  our  nature. 
In  regard  to  many  of  its  objects,  it  may  indeed  from 
day  to  day  be  satisfied.  We  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  ; 
and  for  a  time  want  no  more  of  that  to  which  our  wea- 
riness, or  hunger,  or  thirst  had  directed  desire.  A 
thousand  objects  and  interests  however,  and  often  of 
the  most  contradictory  character,  assert  their  paramount 
claims  in  the  mind.  These  claims  are  admitted.  But 
the  very  objects  and  interests  which  to-day  exclude  all 
others,  and  in  comparison  with  which,  perhaps,  we 
think  lightly  of  all  others,  are  to-morrow  forgotten,  or 
are  remembered  with  indifference,  or  perhaps  with  won- 
der that  they  had  obtained  such  influence  over  us.  And 
yet  the  voice  is  constantly  heard  from  the  universal  hu- 
man mind,  c  give  !  give  !'  Want  is  still  felt.  Want, 
want  is  the  principle  of  the  ceaseless  and  universal  ac- 
tion of  man.  There  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  human 
soul  more  striking,  than  that  of  the  insatiableness  of  hu- 
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man  desire.  c  Give  !  give  !'  is  the  cry  of  the  poor ;  and 
of  millions  also,  who,  though  not  poor,  are  still  toiling 
as  if  for  life.  And  what  do  they  want  ?  Is  it  said, 
this  is  a  cry  for  food,  and  clothing,  and  a  comfortable 
habitation,  and  leisure  from  laborious  and  wearing  occu- 
pation, and  the  means  of  indulging  the  favorite  tastes  of 
the  mind,  and  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  and  the  gratifications  of  independence  and  of 
power  ?  True.  But  is  this  all  ?  I  direct  my  attention 
to  those  who  possess  all  these,  or  who  seem  to  have 
within  their  reach  all  which  man  and  the  world  can 
give  them ;  and  before  I  can  even  ask  if  they  are  satis- 
fied, I  hear  from  the  depths  of  their  heart  the  very  cry 
of  the  poor,  <  give!  give  !'  Nay,  more.  The  most  pow- 
erful of  all  among  our  race  is  the  most  desirous  of 
accessions  of  power.  He  who  has  made  the  greatest 
accumulations  of  wealth  is  most  anxious  for  an  increase 
of  possessions  ;  and  even  suffers  more  from  this  want, 
than  does  the  young  man  who  has  but  just  begun  to 
acquire,  or  even  the  poor  man  who  goes  forth  in  the 
morning,  uncertain  whether  he  shall  obtain  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  looks  for  subsistence  for  the  day. 
And  he,  too,  who  is  most  freely  expending  his  time  and 
fortune  for  the  gratifications  which  money  can  purchase, 
and  who  has  the  most  abundant  means  of  obtaining 
these  gratifications,  is  the  most  dissatisfied  with  them ; 
and  feels  in  his  heart  the  most  importunate  cravings 
for  that, — it  may  be  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  —  which 
cannot  be  procured  even  with  all  the  money  possessed 
by  man.  Why,  then,  is  human  desire  insatiable  ? 
Why,  but  because  the  human  soul  is  immortal  ?     And 
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why  is  it  that  not  one  human  being,  much   as  he  may 
have  been  gratified  in  his  relations  and  connexions  with 
his  fellow-beings,  and  much  as  he  may  have  loved  them, 
and  been  loved  by  them,  yet  never  found  in  any  one, 
Or  in  all  of  them,  that  which  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  gave  full  scope  and  satisfaction  to  his  capacity 
of  love  ?     I  assume  here  a  fact  which  I  suppose  requires 
not  proof.     Or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  no  edu- 
cated, no  cultivated   human   affections,    no    affections 
which  have  been  strongly  excited  by,   and   exercised 
upon,  any  object  or  objects  of  earth  and  time,  were  ever 
permanently  satisfied.     An  object  is  wanted,  or  objects 
are  wanted  for  these  affections,  which   earth  and  time 
cannot  supply.     And  why,  but  because  our  Maker  in- 
tended, in  the  calls  and  demands  of  these  affections,  to 
lead  us  for  their  gratification  at  once  above,  and  beyond 
the  world;   to  lead  us  up  to   himself;  and  to  unite  us 
with  himself  as  our  supreme  and  eternal  good.     Upon 
no  other  principle  can  I  at  all  comprehend  these  phe- 
nomena of  our  moral  nature.     '  Man  is  ambitious,'  says 
M.  Cousin,   c  because  he  is  immortal.'      He    is   also 
avaricious,  covetous,  envious,  and  however  full,  yet  ever 
wanting  something  which  he  has  not,  because  he  is  im- 
mortal ;  because  he  was  constituted  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting ;  because 
he  was  constituted  for  that  very  union  with   God  to 
which  Christianity  would  bring  him.     I  challenge  the 
sceptic  in  regard  to  human  nature,  and  human  prospects, 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  human  desire  and  affection 
upon  any  other  principle.     I  say  not  that  we  could 
thus  have  explained  the  moral  movements  of  the  soul 
18* 
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without  the  lights  of  revelation,  or  of  Christianity.  I 
do  not  indeed  believe  that  we  could  have  comprehended 
them,  as  we  now  do,  except  for  the  lights  which  Christ- 
ianity has  thrown  over  them.  But  I  ask  even  an  un- 
believer in  the  gospel,  if  the  explanation  here  given  of 
these  phenomena  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  to  be 
obtained  of  them  ?  I  know  of  no  other  in  which  my 
mind  can  rest  in  security  and  peace ;  and  in  these  I  find 
a  peace,  and  a  joy,  short  only  as  it  seems  to  me  of  that 
to  be  looked  for  when  faith  shall  end  in  perfect  vision, 
and  l  God  '  himself  '  will  be  '  to  us  l  all  in  ahV 

I  would  neither  myself  indulge,  nor  would  I  encourage 
in  others,  an  inordinate  estimation  of  the  moral  faculties 
of  man.  But  I  would  religiously  guard  my  mind  against 
a  low  and  unworthy  estimation  of  these  faculties,  and  of 
that  nature  in  myself,  and  my  race,  with  which  God  has 
combined  them.  I  would  think  humbly,  but  justly  of 
the  human  soul.  Man  is  the  only  moral  image  which 
God  shows  us  of  himself  in  the  creation  amidst  which 
we  live.  The  human  soul  is  the  only  manifestation 
which  God  gives  us  here  of  what  moral  powers  are,  and 
of  what  moral  powers  may  accomplish.  Occasional 
glimpses  were  obtained  of  this  aspect  of  human  nature 
even  under  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  heathenism 
which  preceded  the  gospel.  Said  Epictetus,  four 
hundred  years  before  Christianity,  '  he  that  feels  him- 
self to  have  descended  from  God,  the  Father  of  gods 
and  men,  can  never  think  meanly  of  himself.'  This 
sentiment,  taken  in  all  its  connexions,  seems  to  me  full 
of  moral  sublimity.  It  is  one  of  many  of  those  senti- 
ments which  go  to  the  illustration   of  the  remark  of 
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Montesquieu,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  dissolution  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics 
would  have  been  the  greatest  misfortune  of  our  world. 
In  Christianity,  however,  we  have  not  only  glimpses, 
but  clear  and  strong  visions  of  our  spiritual  and  moral 
nature,  and  particularly  in  the  circumstances  which  con- 
stitute its  relation  to  God.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  our 
religion  upon  this  subject  is  indeed  indirect,  and  by  way 
of  inference.  Yet  its  teachings  are  on  that  account 
neither  less  certain,  nor  less  satisfactory.  They  are  per- 
haps even  the  clearest  which  could  be  imparted  to  capa- 
cities of  perception  such  as  our's  now  are  ;  just  as  many 
outward  objects  are  most  distinctly  seen  by  us  in  an  in- 
direct and  shaded  light,  rather  than  under  the  direct  and 
full  blaze  of  the  sun.  I  could  indefinitely  multiply  the 
testimonials  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  to  the 
greatness  and  worth  of  human  nature,  in  view  of  the 
moral  capacities  with  which  God  has  endowed  it.  But 
I  will  refer  you  to  the  testimony  only  of  one,  who  how- 
ever in  my  estimation  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  human 
minds.  Not  only  in  learning,  but  in  vigor  and  reach 
of  thought,  in  copiousness  and  richness  of  language,  and 
in  all  the  highest  characteristics  of  eloquence,  Isaac 
Barrow  1  think  has  been  surpassed  by  very  few  of  our 
race.     Hear  him,  then,  upon  this  important  subject. 

'  He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery 
demands  our  mercy,  what  is  he  ?  He  is  not  truly  so 
mean  and  sorry  a  thing  as  the  disguise  of  misfortune 
under  which  he  appears  doth  represent  him.  He  who 
looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally,  who  to  outward  sight 
is  so  ill  bestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath  latent 
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in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent ;  an  immortal 
soul ;  an  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  very  nearly  re- 
sembleth  God  himself,  and  is  comparable  to  angels.  He 
invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments,  rendering  him  capable 
of  the  greatest  and  best  things.  What  are  money  and 
lands,  what  are  silk  and  fine  linen,  what  are  horses  and 
hounds  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to 
religion,  which  he  hath,  or  in  despite  of  misfortune  may 
have  if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly 
sneaking,  in  so  despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  con- 
venience and  comfort,  lying  in  the  dust,  naked  or  clad 
with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain,  comes  of  a  most 
high  and  heavenly  extraction.  He  was  born  a  prince  ; 
a  son  of  the  greatest  King  Eternal.  He  can  truly 
call  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  Father. 
That  same  forlorn  wretch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  de- 
spise and  trample  upon,  was  formed  and  constituted 
lord  of  the  visible  world  ;  had  all  the  goodly  brightness 
of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furniture  of  earth  created 
to  serve  him.  Such  in  worth  of  nature  and  nobleness 
of  birth  is  he,  as  a  man  ;  and  highly  more  considerable 
as  a  Christian.  The  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
him  brother.  He  is  a  member  of  Christ ;  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city ; 
an  heir  of  salvation,  and  a  candidate  for  heavenly  glory. 
The  greatest  and  richest  personage  is  not  capable  of 
greater  privileges,  than  God  hath  granted  him ;  or  of 
higher  preferments,  than  God  hath  designed  him  to.  He, 
equally  with  the  mightiest  prince,  is  an  object  of  God's 
especial  providence  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard 
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and  care,  of  his  fatherly  love  and  affection.  In  fine, 
this  poor  creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a 
Christian ;  thine  equal,  whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and 
thy  peer  in  condition.  I  say  not,  in  the  uncertain  and 
unstable  gifts  of  fortune  ;  not  in  his  worldly  estate,  which 
is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more  precious  ; 
in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent. 
Yea,  if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble. 
He  is  then  thy  better ;  in  true  dignity  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  thee  ;  far  in  real  worth  surpassing  thee.'* 

Christianity  would  bring  each  one  of  its  believers,  and 
each  one  of  our  race,  not  only  when  we  shall  have  passed 
through  the  grave,  but  in  this  world,  to  the  knowledge, 
love,  worship  and  service,  of  one  and  the  same  Almighty, 
and  infinitely  good  Father.  On  this  great  truth.  Reader, 
I  pray  you  to  pause,  and  to  ponder.  Christianity  would 
bring  the  lowliest  as  well  as  the  highest  in  condition,  the 
poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  to  the  living,  heart  cheer- 
ing and  sanctifying  feeling  and  conviction,  that  he  is  not 
merely  intended  to  be,  but  that  he  already  is  an  immor- 
tal child  of  God  ;  an  object  of  the  parental  interest  and 
love  of  the  infinite  and  universal  Creator  ;  of  him  who  is, 
emphatically,  almighty  Wisdom,  and  almighty  Love.  It 
would  make  this  sentiment  of  God,  and  of  himself,  to 
every  human  being  the  great  central  light  of  his  soul ; 
that  light  in  which  he  will  see,  and  understand  as  other- 
wise he  could  not,  his  own  moral  nature  and  capacities  ; 
the  end  for  which  these  capacities  were  given  him,  and 
the  direction  and  exercise  of  them  in  which  only  the 

*  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Rewards  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor. 
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highest  ends  of  human  existence  are  to  be  attained.  '  God 
is  your  Father,  and  he  is  alike  the  Father  of  each  one  of 
your  fellow-beings.  You  are  an  immortal  child  of  God, 
and  every  human  being  is  also  his  immortal  child.  Let 
every  one  then  give  him  the  filial  affections,  the  filial 
obedience  and  devotion,  which  are  due  to  him.'  Thus, 
however  unheard,  or  unregarded,  does  Christianity  ad- 
dress itself  to  every  one,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the 
most  despised,  abject  and  wicked  of  our  race.  And  to 
this  recognition  of  God,  and  this  affectionate  and  confid- 
ing service  would  it  bring  every  household,  every  chris- 
tian church,  every  community  and  every  country  of  the 
world.  How  vast  then  would  be  the  change,  and  how 
unspeakably  great  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
men,  if  all  who  call  themselves,  and  are  called  Christians, 
were  alive  to  this  single  class  of  christian  sentiments  ! 

1  have,  I  think,  a  due  reverence  for  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. But  from  all  the  interests,  great  as  they  are,  with 
which  I  read  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  devotional  strains  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  from 
the  deep  and  comprehensive  wisdom  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  from  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the 
Prophets,  I  pass  to  the  records  of  the  Evangelists,  and  I 
feel  myself  in  a  new  world.  1  am  brought  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  I  see  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  In 
the  revelations  here  made  to  me  of  one  universal  Father, 
of  one  Father  alike  of  every  nation  and  individual  of  my 
race,  in  the  expositions  here  given  me  of  the  Father's 
government,  and  in  the  communications  made  to  me  of 
the  Father's  will  and  purposes,  my  soul  is  addressed,  my 
filial  affections  and  interests  are  called  forth  and  exer- 
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cised,  my  whole  spiritual  nature  is  enlightened  and  raised, 
and  my  deepest  and  strongest  spiritual  wants  are  met 
and  supplied,  as  they  had  not  been,  and  as  they  could 
not  have  been  by  any  of  the  teachings  under  the  pre- 
ceding dispensations.  Is  this  an  illusion  of  my  mind  ? 
It  cannot  be.  I  appeal  to  any  student  of  the  Bible. 
Great  as  may  be  your  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  your 
veneration  of  the  authority  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  is  it  not  yet  comparatively  a  twilight, 
or  a  partially  obscured  and  dim  atmosphere,  through 
which  you  there  see  God  in  his  character,  his  agency, 
and  his  designs  ?  Is  it  not  emphatically  as  the  God  of 
the  Jews  that  he  is  there  brought  before  us  ?  Whatever 
occasional  beamings  and  indications  we  may  there  find 
of  ulterior,  and  greater  objects,  which  were  in  due  time 
to  be  brought  to  the  strong  vision  of  faith,  yet  are  not 
these  objects,  I  ask,  seen  there  very  darkly,  when  com- 
pared with  the  views  which  are  given  of  them  in  the 
gospel  ?  When  I  have  been  for  a  long  while  continu- 
ously engaged  in  the  study,  or  the  reading  of  the  Jew- 
ish scriptures,  I  am  sensible  of  a  limitation,  and  a  par- 
tialness  both  of  my  views  and  of  the  exercise  of  my  af- 
fections, which  cause  me  to  leave  them  for  a  time,  and 
to  go  to  the  New  Testament  that  I  may  obtain  its  brighter 
lights  ;  and  see  God,  and  myself,  and  the  world,  and  my 
fellow-beings,  as  they  are  there  revealed  to  me ;  and  feel 
the  filial  relation  at  once  of  myself,  and  my  whole  race, 
to  the  great  Creator  and  Sovereign  ;  and  breathe  the  air 
of  a  higher  region  ;  and  feel  the  freedom  of  access, 
which,  as  his  child,  I  have  to  the  Infinite  and  Everlast- 
ing One.     There  is,  surely,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
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peculiar  to  myself  in  this  feeling.  I  doubt  not,  Reader, 
that,  upon  a  little  examination  you  will  find  it  to  be  in 
accordance  with  your  own  experience.  And  is  not  this 
a  strong  incidental  evidence,  that  it  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Christianity  to  bring  its  believers  to  this  sensibil- 
ity of  the  Father  whom  it  reveals,  and  thus  to  the  pecu- 
liar exercises  and  duties  of  the  filial  and  fraternal  piety 
to  which  it  calls  us  ? 

The  filial  sentiment  is  the  first  moral  growth  of  the 
human  heart.  It  is  the  greatest  beauty  of  childhood, 
and  the  best  strength  of  youth.  It  is  the  life-spring  of 
more  virtue  than  any  sentiment  except  the  parental.  A 
young  man  in  whom  it  has  regularly  grown  with  his 
growth,  has  in  it  one  of  the  bestpossible  securities  of  all 
which  will  constitute  him  a  christian  husband,  father, 
friend,  and  man.  And  a  young  man  who  has  lost  this 
sentiment,  rarely  has  any  other  which  gives  attraction, 
confidence  and  worth  to  character.  Nor  is  it  a  senti- 
ment which  dies  with  youth.  No  one  is  fully  sensible  of 
the  strength  of  the  filial  sentiment  till  he  is  himself  a  father. 
Nor  is  there  a  sentiment  which  has  operated  with  more 
power  for  the  moral  redemption  of  those  who  for  a  time 
have  been  lost  to  virtue  and  duty.  It  is  indeed  a  curi- 
ous and  very  affecting  fact,  that  of  those  who  have  made 
even  peculiar  progress  in  crime,  and  after  a  long  course 
of  depravity  have  been  brought  to  repentance,  and  re- 
covered to  virtue,  the  exceptions  are  few  in  which  this 
restoration  is  not  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  revival 
of  impressions  made  upon  the  young  heart  when  it  stood, 
or  knelt  at  the  knees  of  a  parent ;  and  there  received  the 
counsels  of  duty  and  happiness  in  the  tones  of  a  love 
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which  a  parent  only  feels,  and  to  which  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy in  any  other  tones  ever  heard  by  man.  The  pa- 
rent and  parental  instruction  become  inseparable  in  the 
heart,  and  each  exerts  the  holiest  influence  upon  the 
other ;  and  in  their  union  their  power  has  been  all  but 
miraculous.  Months  and  years  may  have  passed  in 
which  the  transgressor  may  hardly  have  remembered  the 
earthly  authors  of  his  being.  But  when  circumstances 
shall  have  occurred,  —  and  such  circumstances  do  oc- 
cur, —  which  shall  have  recalled  to  him,  as  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  early  days, 
and  the  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices of  parental  love  ;  then  for  a  time  at  least  has  every 
antagonist  feeling  been  brought  into  subjection,  and  filial 
love  has  been  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  the  senti- 
ments in  his  heart.  These  results  are  most  clearly  God's 
purposes  in  this  constitution  of  our  moral  nature.  But 
is  the  union  of  children  with  their  earthly  parents,  or  is 
our  own  moral  influence  as  parents,  the  ultimate  and 
highest  purpose  of  this  constitution  of  man  ?  I  think  not. 
The  final  and  highest  intention  of  the  filial  sentiment  is 
the  union  of  man,  and  of  every  man,  with  the  common 
and  universal  Father.  This  single  sentiment,  under- 
stood, felt  and  acted  out  as  Christianity  inculcates  it, 
would  redeem  every  sinner,  and  regenerate  the  world. 
How  appropriately  therefore  has  it  the  prominence  which 
is  given  to  it  in  the  christian  scriptures  !  Inspire  the 
most  iguorant  with  this  sentiment,  and  you  make  him 
wise.  Impart  it  to  the  feeblest  and  you  make  him  strong. 
Give  it  to  the  poorest  and  you  make  him  rich.  Breathe 
it  into  the  most  troubled  heart,  and  you  communicate 
19 
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with  it  the  best  consolation,  and  the  most  efficient  sup- 
port. Give  it  to  the  dying,  and  you  give  him  the  strong- 
est assurance  of  immortal  blessedness.  Is  not  Chris- 
tianity then  worthy  of  all  acceptation  in  the  revelation 
which  it  makes  to  us  of 'the  Father.'  And  does  it  not 
imply  great  guilt,  and  is  it  not  a  just  cause  of  great  mis- 
ery, to  be  insensible  and  reckless  of  the  privileges  and 
happiness  for  which  we,  and  all  about  us,  were  created 
as  children  of  God  ? 

Of  the  connexion  of  the  filial  sentiment  in  the  human 
heart  with  God,  and  of  the  power  which  it  may  exert 
there  in  redeeming  from  sin,  even  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently most  adverse  to  all  hope  of  moral  recovery,  I 
will  adduce  an  example  which  fell  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. The  case  is  an  extreme  one.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  even  many  not  dissimilar  cases  might  be 
adduced. 

Early  in  the  year  1827,  as  I  was  one  morning  on  my 
way  to  the  north  part  of  this  city,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  crowd  about  the  door  of  the  United  States 
Court  House  ;  and  upon  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  it,  I 
was  informed  that  two  pirates  were  about  to  receive 
sentence  of  death.  I  immediately  entered  the  Court, 
and  was  soon  very  near,  and  in  front  of  the  prisoners. 
Here  a  spectacle  was  brought  before  me  more  painful 
than  language  can  express.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
like than  was  the  countenance  of  each  of  these  prisoners 
to  that  of  the  other.  That  of  one  expressed  all  the 
rage  of  a  demon,  and  that  of  the  other,  the  strongest 
possible  contempt.  Judge  Story  arose,  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  any  cause  to  assign  why  the  sentence  of 
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death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  them  ?  The 
first  to  whom  I  have  referred,  at  once,  and  in  all  the 
madness  of  the  most  murderous  rage,  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  the  most  profane  and  revengeful  language  upon 
the  District  Attorney,  and  the  Court.  The  other,  with  a 
sardonic  grin,  —  for  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  smile,  — 
replied  only, '  the  sooner  the  better.'  Judge  Story  said 
that  he  had  witnessed  many  very  affecting  scenes  in  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  but  never  one  so  pain- 
ful as  on  that  occasion.  The  sentence  having  been 
pronounced  upon  them,  they  were  remanded  to  prison. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  I  should  take  the  course  I 
had  marked  out  for  myself  for  the  morning  ;  and  having 
followed  these  men  to  the  prison,  and  obtained  admis- 
sion, I  asked  the  turnkey  to  beg  of  one  of  them  per- 
mission to  enter  his  cell,  with  a  view  only  to  any  ser- 
vices which  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  render  him. 
The  turnkey  entered  a  cell,  but  very  soon  returned  and 
said  to  me,  '  he  will  not  allow  you  to  enter.'  The  door 
was  on  a  jar;  and  I  entered  the  cell,  saying  to  the 
turnkey,  '  please  to  come  for  me  in  an  hour.'  He  ad- 
justed the  bolts,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  left  us. 
I  offered  my  hand  to  the  prisoner,  which  I  think  he  did 
not  take.  I  assured  him  of  my  great  desire  to  serve 
him.  His  reply  was,  c  I  only  wish  to  be  in  hell,  where 
it  is  hot,  and  not  in  this  cold  place.'  The  hour  passed, 
and  the  turnkey  returned.  Not  the  smallest  apparent 
moral  progress  had  been  made  in  that  hour,  except  in 
the  circumstance  that  this  unhappy  man  had  consented 
to  my  request  to  pass  an  hour  of  the  next  day  with  him. 
He  had  said  in  reply  to  my  request  to  visit  him  again, 
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c  you  may  come  if  you  choose.  I  care  nothing  about 
it.'  I  went  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next ; 
and  endeavored  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  get  at 
his  heart,  and  to  make  some  impression  there.  I  also 
closed  each  visit  with  prayer.  It  was  now,  however, 
quite  perceptible  that  a  change  of  feelings  had  begun 
in  him.  He  had  a  father  and  mother  living,  and  I  had 
addressed  myself  in  every  way  to  his  filial  sensibilities. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  other  chord  in  his  heart  from 
which  a  moral  vibration  was  to  be  obtained.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  fifth,  or  sixth  day  of  my  visits  to  him,  that 
he  said  l  amen  '  at  the  conclusion  of  my  prayers.  He 
was  now  desirous,  and  glad  to  see  me.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  parents  was  the  great  restorative  of  his 
sensibilities.  On  about  the  tenth,  or  twelfth  day  of  my 
visits,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  when  we  prayed  together. 
He  had  now  a  very  deep  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
character  of  his  penitence  was  most  peculiarly  filial. 
God  was  revealed  to  him  as  his  Father,  and  his  heart 
was  penetrated  and  bowed  as  the  heart  of  a  greatly 
guilty,  but  sincerely  repenting  child.  Every  thought, 
and  care,  and  interest  was  absorbed  in  the  single  desire 
of  the  mercy,  the  forgiveness  of  Ins  heavenly  Father.  — 
I  passed  an  hour  with  this  man  every  day  during,  I 
think,  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  days ;  and  never  have  I 
heard  such  supplications,  such  entreaties  for  mercy,  as 
I  heard  from  his  lips.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  my  prayers, 
he  broke  out  in  such  impassioned  and  importunate  cries 
to  God,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  very  stones  of 
his  cell  might  have  responded  to  them.  My  own  heart 
was  well  nigh  broken  by  his  anguish.     And  he  died, 
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apparently  the  most  contrite  being  I  have  ever  known. 
"Whether  other  modes  of  appeal  to  him  might  have  been 
as  effectual,  I  know  not.  It  is  enough,  and  I  bless  God, 
that  this  to  which  I  have  referred  was  at  least  a  princi- 
pal means  of  his  moral  recovery.  —  This  was  the  second 
of  the  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  The  first  com- 
mitted suicide  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  appointed 
for  his  execution. 

Here  then  is  a  principle  of  our  religion,  to  the  pre- 
valent recognition  and  application  of  which  I  look  for 
much  of  the  regenerating  influence  to  be  exerted  by 
Christianity  upon  its  believers.  Would  that  by  giving 
it  any  prominence  in  the  connexion  into  which  I  have 
here  brought  it,  I  could  give  any  increase  to  its  power 
even  in  a  single  heart !  Let  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  lowly  and  the  exalted,  alike  feel  that  they  are 
children  of  one  Father,  even  God,  and  need  I  ask, 
what  will  be  the  interest  with  which  they  will  regard 
each  other  ?  Let  this  be  a  living  and  prevailing  prin- 
ciple in  any  soul,  —  or  in  other  words,  let  a  christian 
sense  of  his  filial  relation  to  God  be  to  any  soul  a  reality, 
and  I  will  answer  for  the  proportionate  fidelity  of  that 
soul  to  every  social  sentiment  and  duty.  And  to  the 
feebleness  of  this  sentiment  where  it  exists,  and  to  the 
narrow  and  unchristian  views  which  are  taken  of  it 
where  it  is  received,  I  think  that  very  much  of  the  dis- 
union and  disorder,  and  the  vice  and  misery  of  Christen- 
dom are  to  be  ascribed.  In  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment  let 
us  read  the  records  of  our  faith  and  duties  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  this  spirit  let  us  engage  in  every  office  of 
private  and  of  social  worship.  And  in  this  spirit  let  us 
19* 
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live  and  communicate  with  our  fellow-beings.  Listen 
reverently  and  submissively  to  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  to  the  voice  of  the  uni- 
versal Father.  Then  will  you  have  taken  the  first  and 
most  important  step  at  once  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  of  Christianity  in  respect  to  yourself,  and 
for  the  excitement  of  your  strongest  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  its  blessings  to  all  around  you. 


LETTER    II. 

Natural  disparities  among  men.  —  the  essential  equality 
OF  HUMAN  beings.  —  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
—  the  capacity  of  every  individual  for  a  relative 
moral  completeness.  —  the  accordance  and  harmony  of 
god's  providence  in  these  respects  with  the  moral 
objects  of  the  gospel. 

There  are  two  fair  and  even  necessary  inferences 
from  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  the  preceding  Letter. 
The  first  is,  the  essential  equality  of  human  beings  ;  the 
second,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  These  great 
truths  are  taught  with  more  or  less  explicitness  upon 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament,  and  pervade  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  instructions  and  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Apostles.  I  regard  them  as  truths  of  primary 
importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  duties  and  the 
success  of  the  christian  ministry.  They  are  truths  di- 
rectly recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  daily  services  of 
the  ministry  at  large  ;  and  without  a  free  and  cordial 
recognition  of  which,  I  can  neither  look  for  the  sympathy 
of  those  to  whom  we  extend  these  services,  nor  for  the 
means  which  we  require  from  those  around  us  for  the 
support  of  our  ministry. 

Allow  me  in  a  very  few  words  to  refer  you  to  the 
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instructions  of  the  New  Testament  upon  this  subject. 
The  scriptural  argument  upon  it  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. But  my  object  is  not  to  argue  the  case.  I 
bring  it  before  you  exclusively  with  reference  to  that 
extended  administration  of  Christianity  for  which  I 
would  plead  with  you5  and  by  which  all  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  may  be  diffused,  as  he  intended 
they  should  be,  to  every  form  and  condition  of  human- 
ity around  us. 

'  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'  This  is  an  announce- 
ment to  have  been  looked  for  in  a  revelation  of  the  paren- 
tal relation  of  God  to  each  one  of  our  race.  '  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.'  How  indeed  can  He,  the  infi- 
nitely perfect  One,  be  a  partial  Father  ?  With  Him 
'  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ;  for,  all 
are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Each  one,  let  him  have 
been  born  where  he  may,  and  ]et  his  condition  be  what 
it  may,  bears  in  his  soul  an  impress  of  the  image  of  his 
Maker.  Each  one,  in  his  power  of  thought,  and  in  his 
capacity  of  an  ever  growing  virtue  and  holiness,  is  an 
intended  heir  of  glory,  honor  and  immortality.  Hence 
said  our  Lord  to  the  multitude,  and  to  the  disciples  that 
followed  him,  and  equally  to  every  multitude  of  our 
race,  and  to  Christians  in  all  ages  does  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  say,  and  Christ  if  he  were  now  upon  the  earth 
would  say,  '  all  ye  are  brethren.''  In  accordance  with 
this  great  sentiment  in  his  declaration,  c  a  new  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ; 
as  1  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also   love   one  another. 
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By  this  shall  all  men  Tcnow  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if 
ye  have  this  love  one  to  another.''  And  what  was  this 
love  ?  Let  his  Apostle  John  answer  us.  '  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  Christ,  because  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren.3  c  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  abideth 
in  death.  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.' 
Who  will  say  that  these  are  not  primary  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity,  unrecognised  as  they 
are  in  any  formula  which  any  sect  has  adopted  as  a  test 
of  orthodoxy  ?  In  view  then  of  this  relation  of  man 
to  man,  and  of  every  human  being  to  his  Maker,  what 
are  the  rights  of  every  man  in  respect  to  his  fellow- 
man  ?  What  are  the  corresponding  duties  implied  in 
these  rights  ?  And  what  would  be  results  in  respect 
to  our  estimation  of  our  fellow-men  in  all  the  conditions 
in  which  we  find  them,  and  to  our  interest  in  them  as 
members  in  common  with  ourselves  of  the  family  of 
God  upon  the  earth,  to  be  looked  for  from  a  single- 
minded  recognition,  by  christian  churches  and  commu- 
nities, of  these  first  principles  of  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  ?  These  results,  both  upon  individual  character 
and  upon  society,  are  among  the  intended  objects  of 
Christianity  with  respect  to  man  in  this  world.  They 
are  therefore  among  the  primary  and  intended  objects  of 
the  ministry  at  large. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  to  think  clearly  and 
justly  upon  these  subjects.  The  terms,  '  the  essential 
equality  of  human  beings,5  are  often  used  very  vaguely, 
and  they  often  meet  as  vague  conceptions  of  their  im- 
port in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
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They  are  indeed  among  the  most  abused  terms  of  our 
language,  and  are  employed  by  the  selfish  and  vicious 
for  the  most  disorganizing  and  vicious  purposes.  Let 
us  then  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  not  as  politicians, 
but  as  Christians  ;  and  not  as  sectarians,  but  as  men. 
Neither  the  science  of  government,  nor  christian  philan- 
thropy will  ever  gain  half  as  much  as  it  will  lose,  by  the 
adoption  of  false  views  of  human  nature,  or  by  false 
judgments  of  human  conditions  and  rights ;  nor  by 
availing  itself  upon  these  subjects  of  exaggerated  state- 
ments, or  of  unfounded  appeals.  There  is  no  great  and 
durable  good  which  will  not  be  far  more  effectually 
secured  by  truth,  than  by  error  ;  and  by  fearlessly  acting 
out,  and  carrying  through  every  principle  of  right,  than 
by  shrinking  from  it,  or  by  temporizing  in  regard  to  it. 
Nor  is  there  an  exercise  of  benevolence,  or  of  justice 
which  will  be  so  surely  doubly  blessed,  as  that  which 
shall  require  even  the  greatest  sacrifices,  provided  we 
shall  have  made  them  upon  the  shrine  of  right  and  duty. 
What  then  are  just  views  of  the  essential  equality  of 
human  beings  ?  In  what  consists  this  equality,  and 
what  are  its  correlative  duties  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  conflict  or  con- 
tradiction between  the  instructions  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  any  one  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  the 
natural  or  moral  providence  of  God.  The  author  of 
the  laws  of  providence  is  the  God  of  the  gospel ;  the 
infinite  and  everlasting  One;  'the  God  and  Father  of 
all,  of  whom  are  all  things.'  While  therefore  the  in- 
structions of  Christ  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  divine  government,  or  providence,  as  these 
are  indicated  or  plainly  taught  by  the  order  of  events 
which  have  occurred,  or  are  occurring  under  this  provi- 
dence, it  is  equally  true,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
it  should  be  understood,  that  these  principles  in  their 
turn  equally  illustrate  the  instructions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament upon  these  great  subjects.  When  therefore  it  is 
said  that  c  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  men  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,'  and  that  he  { is  no  respecter  of 
persons/  the  import  of  this,  and  of  any  similar  language, 
or  of  any  seemingly  plain  inference  from  such  language, 
is  to  be  determined,  and  it  may  be  much  modified,  by 
the  unquestionable  principles  of  the  divine  providence 
and  government  in  respect  to  man,  as  these  are  man- 
ifested and  made  clear  to  us  by  the  facts  which  are 
actually  occurring,  and  are  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
notice,  under  this  providence  and  government.  Thus 
viewing  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  as  taught  by 
our  religion,  what  does  it  comprehend  ?  In  what  con- 
sists the  essential  equality  of  man  ? 

It  is  almost  too  apparent  for  remark,  that  right  views 
of  human  equality  cannot  comprehend  either  equal 
physical  beauty,  or  strength,  or  physical  qualities  or 
capacities  of  any  kind ;  for  we  see  our  fellow-beings 
every  where  around  us,  from  infancy  to  age,  and  from 
causes  altogether  beyond  human  control,  not  only  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  these  respects,  but  very  un- 
equal to  each  other.  Nor  can  this  equality  comprehend 
equal  intellectual  powers ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  natural  and  great  disparity,  —  that  is, 
viewing  them  only  in  comparison  with  one  another,  — 
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between  the  intellectual  capacities  of  men.  Natural 
inequality,  and  great  inequality  alike  in  regard  to  intellec- 
tual and  physical  powers,  is  equally  obvious  in  each 
one  of  the  great  classes  of  the  titled  and  untitled,  and  of 
the  rich  and  poor.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  that 
there  are  inequalities  in  these  respects  which  are  alto- 
gether artificial.  The  natural  capacities  of  vast  num- 
bers of  our  race,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are 
indefinitely  perverted  and  injured  by  the  artificial  char- 
acter and  habits  of  parents,  and  of  society ;  and  inequal- 
ities are  produced,  or  greatly  increased,  alike  by  the 
neglect  of  education,  and  by  the  artificial  and  constrain- 
ed manner  in  which  human  powers  and  character  are 
developed,  and  formed.  We  see  how  these  capacities 
are  misdirected,  misapplied,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
abused,  among  those  in  what  are  called  the  higher 
classes ;  and  in  consequence,  far  greater  inequalities  are 
thus  produced,  than  are  made  immediately  by  God's 
providence ;  and  in  addition,  with  as  many  adjuncts  of 
vice  and  misery.  In  the  laboring  and  dependent  classes 
also,  these  capacities  to  an  immense  extent  are  wasted, 
or  perverted,  or  lost  through  the  neglect  of  early  cul- 
ture ;  through  the  perverting  and  destructive  influences 
of  early  association  with  all  that  is  abject  and  debasing, 
and  through  corresponding  habits  ;  and  often,  very  often, 
through  the  wicked  oppression  which  man  exercises 
over  his  fellow-man.  Infinitely  more  dreadful  are  the 
wrecks  of  our  nature  which  are  thus  made,  through  all 
the  classes  of  society,  than  by  the  operation  of  any,  or 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  natural  providence  of  God.  Still 
so  manifest  and  great  are  the  natural  and  constitutional 
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inequalities  of  human  beings,,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, that  it  cannot  be  that  any  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  correct, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  an  admission  of  these  in- 
equalities. They  occur  in  conformity  to  laws  of  God's 
providence.  They  are  his  appointments.  They  may 
be  increased,  or  decreased,  by  a  violation  or  observance 
of  the  principles  which  respect  education,  the  choice 
made  of  a  profession  or  occupation  for  life,  and  by 
early  tastes  and  pleasures,  and  by  very  various  causes. 
But  by  no  possible  care  on  our  part  can  we  bring 
about  an  equality  of  physical,  or  of  intellectual  powers 
in  our  race.  Nor  is  it  in  any  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  God's  impartiality,  or  with  the  senti- 
ment that  he  c  is  no  respecter  of  persons,'  that  in  these 
respects  he  has  instituted  great  inequalities.  For  great 
as  these  are,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  attributed  immedi- 
ately to  his  appointment,  not  only  are  they  apparently 
indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  human  society  in 
this  world,  but  they  are  infinitely  less  in  a  just  estima- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  even  of  our  condition  here,  than 
are  the  essential  equalities  in  the  original  constitution  of 
all  human  beings. 

Let  us  dwell  yet  one  moment  longer  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  human  inequality.  Holding,  as  I  do,  the 
essential  equality  of  human  beings  to  be  not  only  a  pri- 
mary truth  of  Christianity,  but  a  truth  also  which  is 
equally  sustained  by  facts  in  the  providence  of  God,  I 
would  overlook  no  facts  which  go  to  the  illustration,  or 
proof,  of  the  natural  inequalities  among  men. 
20 
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Bring  together  then,  and  place  yourself  in  the  midst 
of,  any  considerable  number  of  children  ;  for  example, 
in  one  of  our  large  schools.  Propose  inquiries  respect- 
ing these  children,  and  you  will  learn  that  one  was  bora 
with  a  physical  constitution  so  feeble,  that  he  will  not 
only  be  incapable  of  labor,  but  will  be  an  invalid  for  life  ; 
and  that  another  from  his  first  breath  has  had  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  untiring  activity.  How  very  unequal, 
therefore,  in  these  respects  is  their  condition,  and  how 
unequal  must  it  probably  be  through  their  lives  ?  One 
has  great  quickness,  and  but  little  vigor  of  intellect.  He 
is  not  called  by  any  task  to  any  very  strong  application 
of  thought.  His  perceptions  of  what  he  has  to  learn 
seem  almost  intuitive.  Another,  who  discovers  an  early 
capacity  of  strong  thought,  and  of  patient  attention,  is  as 
slow  in  the  process  of  thinking  as  the  former  is  rapid. 
One  has  but  little  power  of  thought.  He  may  have 
great  physical  vigor,  and  great  exertions  may  have  been 
made  to  fix  his  attention.  But  he  has  not  capacity  for 
continuous  mental  application,  and  is  every  day  and  hour 
carried  along  by  the  current  of  circumstances  into  which 
he  is  thrown.  As  far  as  he  is  to  be  formed  by  thought, 
it  must  be  by  the  thought  of  others.  He  was  born  with 
powers  which  fit  him  to  be  a  useful  day-laborer,  and 
nothing  else.  And  another  was  born  without  any  capac- 
ity for  self-direction,  or  self-support.  He  was  born  an 
idiot.  Here  too  are  the  sanguine  and  the  phlegmatic  of 
every  degree.  One  has  all  his  physical  and  moral  sen- 
sibilities so  near  the  surface  of  his  body  and  mind,  that 
they  are  excited  by  the  slightest  influences.  He  is  im- 
mediately aware  of  the  slightest  change  of  atmosphere, 
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and  of  the  most  transient  change  of  expression  in  the 
features,  tone,  or  manner  of  those  about  him.  And  in 
another  it  would  seem  that  these  sensibilities  are  hardly 
to  be  reached  by  any  force  that  can  be  exerted  upon 
them.  Assign  to  these  children  then  any  supposable 
diversity  of  employments,  and  let  every  one  make  a  trial 
of  his  skill  and  ability  in  each  of  these  employments. 
Can  the  result  be  doubted  ?  One  is  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  that  which  another  executes  without  effort.  One 
is  obviously  fitted  to  be  reared  for  the  station,  employ- 
ment and  condition,  for  which  no  education  would  qual- 
ify another.  The  inequality  of  ability  in  these  cases  is 
as  great  as  are  its  diversities.  One  will  consequently 
be  rich.  One  will  rise  to  competency  in  respect  to 
wealth,  and  will  desire  to  rise  no  higher.  One  will 
barely  earn  the  means  of  his  support,  and  another  will 
be  poor.  One  will  seek  and  obtain  power,  and  another 
will  be  alike  disqualified  to  obtain,  and  incapable  of  using 
it.  Admitting  then  the  essential  inequalities  to  which 
we  have  referred,  in  what  consists  the  original  and  essen- 
tial equality  of  human  beings  ? 

I  answer,  in  the  fact  that  all  are  men;  and  as  men, 
moral  and  accountable  agents,  and  equally  immortal 
children  of  God.  In  the  view  of  Christianity,  these  are 
great  primary  facts.  In  the  view  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
every  human  being  is  a  spiritual  and  an  immortal  being. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Every  human  being  has  a  nature  by 
which  he  is  qualified,  instructed  and  aided  as  he  may 
and  should  be,  at  once  for  equal  moral  completeness  in 
this  world  even  as  the  most  endowed  of  his  race,  and 
for  endless  intellectual  and  moral  progress.     Thus  is 
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every  man  regarded  throughout  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. I  am  aware  indeed  that  such  has  been  the  influ- 
ence of  our  artificial  and  conventional  modes  of  thinking, 
and  speaking  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-beings  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distinctions  made  by  mere  outward  condition, 
by  present  and  gross  interests,  that  to  very  many  there 
is  nothing,  or  at  best  there  is  but  little,  even  to  be  re- 
spected in  any  of  their  associations  with  the  term  man. 
To  be  a  human  being  implies  little  more  than  simply  to 
be.  The  term  is  hardly  significant  of  more  than  a  mere 
mode  of  existence.  It  would  imply  vulgarity,  and  be 
thought  just  cause  of  high  offence,  in  speaking  of  or  to 
a  fashionable  audience,  to  call  them  men  and  women. 
It  would  be  thought  vulgar,  or  to  imply  coarseness, 
to  use  these  terms  in  a  notice  to  be  given  even  to  a  re- 
ligious assembly.  And  why  ?  Why  but  because  we 
have  so  low  and  poor  an  estimation  of  what  human  na- 
ture is  in  itself,  and  of  what  we  are  in  ourselves  as  hu- 
man beings,  subjects  of  God's  moral  government,  and 
intended  to  be  subjects  of  an  eternal  kingdom  beyond 
the  grave  ;  and  so  high,  and  even  so  exclusive  an  esti- 
mation of  what  we  are,  and  of  what  those  are  whom  we 
are  willing  to  consider  as  our  equals,  as  members  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  ?  Yet  a  man,  be  his  nation, 
complexion,  condition  or  capacity  what  it  may,  is  an 
image  of  God.  He  is  as  truly  one  of  the  immortal  fam- 
ily of  God  as  is  the  most  gifted  of  all  whom  he  sees 
around  him,  or  as  was  the  most  gifted  of  all  in  the  gen- 
erations that  preceded  him.  And  God,  as  a  Father,  re- 
gards each  one  of  the  family  of  man  as  his  child.  He 
regards  the  whole  race,  and  would  have  them  regard 
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each  other,  as  brethren.  On  the  ground  of  these  rela- 
tions is  given  to  all  the  same  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
To  all  are  given  the  same  rules  of  duty  and  of  life  ;  the 
same  laws  of  purity,  justice,  mercy  and  love ;  and  all 
will  stand  at  one  tribunal,  at  which  each  must  give  ac- 
count of  every  deed  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  have 
been  good,  or  whether  it  have  been  evil.  This  is  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  on  these  facts  rest  the  doctrine  of  the 
essential  equality  of  human  beings.  It  is  an  equality 
at  once  of  relation  to  God,  and  to  each  other.  It  is  an 
equality  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  final  accountableness. 
And  into  what  utter  insignificance  sink  all  the  disparities 
which  exist,  or  can  be  imagined  among  men,  when  com- 
pared with  these  circumstances  of  human  equality  ? 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  terms  <  human  equality,'  nor, 
i  the  essential  equality  of  human  beings,'  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  And  yet  I  dare  ask  the  most 
assuming  and  exclusive  of  all  that  bear  the  christian 
name,  if  there  be  one  doctrine  more  luminously  taught 
than  this  in  all  the  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles. And  how  is  it  there  taught?  I  can  have  but 
little  respect  for  the  heart,  whatever  1  may  have  for  the 
head  of  that  reader  of  the  gospels,  whose  ambition,  and 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  feeling  of  superiority  whether 
natural  or  adventitious  to  any  of  those  around  him,  are 
not  bowed  to  the  dust  before  the  example  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  I  can  form  no  conception  of  any  teaching, 
or  illustration  of  the  essential  equality  of  men,  by  which 
conceptions  of  it  so  deep,  and  strong,  and  vivid  could 
have  been  imparted,  as  by  the  combined  instructions 
and  life  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master.     Nay,  as  if 
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for  the  very  purpose  of  rescuing  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  despised  and  outcast  from  the  contempt  and  debase- 
ment into  which  their  self-constituted  superiors  had  cast 
them,  Jesus,  emphatically  '  the  Son  of  God,'  the  divinely 
constituted  messenger  and  representative  of  God,  the 
embodyment,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  all  the  perfections 
of  God,  identifies  himself  with  the  poor,  and  despised ; 
and  throws  into  the  scale  by  which  they  are  to  be 
weighed,  and  estimated  by  their  fellow-beings,  all  by 
which  he  was  himself  peculiarly  characterized  as  a  man. 
f  I,'  said  Jesus,  '  have  come  in  my  Father's  name.' 
1  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.''  '  I,  and  my  Father, 
are  one  thing.'  And  yet  I  ask,  if  in  the  whole  range 
of  nature  there  is  a  more  beautiful  proportion,  harmony 
and  unity  with  its  counterpart,  than  of  this  very  dignity 
and  authority  of  Jesus  thus  asserted,  with  all  that  can 
be  conceived  of  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  the  most 
disinterested  and  unbounded  love  ?  'Jam  among  you,' 
he  says  to  his  disciples,  l  as  one  that  serveth.'  c  The 
Son  of  man  came,  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve.' 
(  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant.'  '  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord.'  '  If  i,  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought 
also  to  wash  one  another's  feet ;  for  1  have  given  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.' 
O  how  poor  are  the  pretensions,  how  empty  the  boast- 
ings, how  low  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  multi- 
tudes called  Christians,  when  measured  by  the  standard 
of  the  life  and  instructions  of  Christ  !  How  veiy  won- 
derful it  is  that  Christianity  should  have  been  in  the 
world  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  yet  that  there  should 
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not  now  be  in  the  world  more  of  a  purely  worldly  am- 
bition, pride,  vanity,  aristocracy,  and  practical  denial 
and  contempt  of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  than 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church  of  Christ ! 

There  is  no  one  spring,  or  I  might  say  there  are 
no  connected  springs  of  human  guilt,  from  which 
have  flowed  out  and  still  flow  out  such  abundant  streams 
of  misery,  as  from  the  disregard,  and  from  the  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  equality  of  man.  It  is 
indeed  simply  disregarded  by  thousands  who  not  only 
would  not  deny,  but  would  theoretically  admit  it.  Nay, 
it  is  theoretically  admitted  by  multitudes,  who  yet  prac- 
tically trample  it  under  their  feet.  It  is  even  made  the 
chief  corner  stone  of  the  Constitution  of  our  national 
government,  and  has  thus  nominally  obtained  among  us 
a  national  recognition.  And  yet  who  sees  not,  that 
except  as  they  are  kept  in  check  by  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  elective  franchise,  which  this  recognition 
of  the  doctrine  has  extended  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  influence  of  public  sentiment,  the 
ambition  and  pride  of  political  distinction  and  power, 
and  equally  those  of  wealth,  would  soon  form  among  us 
an  aristocracy  as  assuming  and  exclusive  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  could  make  it  ?  The  truth  is,  and 
it  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  strongest  light,  that  there 
is  no  well  founded  hope  for  the  permanence  even  of  the 
political  institutions  which  rest  upon  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man equality,  except  through  the  prevalence  of  christian 
sentiments  of  this  equality.  In  other  words,  the  free- 
dom and  progress  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  thus  of  soci- 
ety, are  to  be  secured  and  extended  only  by  the  recog- 
nition of  all  men  as  children  of  one  Father  ;  as  brethren  ; 
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possessors  of  a  common  nature,  subjects  of  one  moral 
government,  bound  to  obey  the  same  moral  laws,  and 
responsible  at  one  and  the  same  final  judgment-seat. 
Let  these  views  be  carried  out,  and  acted  upon  as  prin- 
ciples, and  human  nature  will  be  seen  throughout  the 
race  in  the  dignity  of  its  high  relation,  and  in  the  equal- 
ity of  its  moral  rights.  Where  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
and  of  wealth  has  long  been  established,  and  assented 
to,  the  cupidity  of  wealth  and  of  power  may  be,  and 
is  restricted  very  much  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  possessors  of  wealth  and  of  power.  Not  so  how- 
ever is  it,  nor  can  it  be,  where  such  an  aristocracy  not 
only  is  not  acknowledged,  but  is  rejected .  Not  so  can 
it  be  in  a  republic.  There  is  not  a  tendency  in  nature 
more  certain,  direct  and  constant,  than  that  of  the  free 
institutions  of  our  country  to  generate,  through  all  the 
classes  of  its  citizens,  a  desire  to  improve  their  conditions ; 
to  acquire,  to  accumulate,  and  to  rise  in  wealth  and 
power  to  the  elevation  of  the  highest.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  in  conformity  with  God's  designs  re- 
specting our  race.  But  let  the  desire  of  power  and  of 
wealth,  combined  with  any  theory  of  equal  rights,  take 
its  natural  course  among  us  unrestrained  by  just  senti- 
ments of  equal  rights,  and  just  principles  respecting 
power  and  wealth,  and  the  inevitable  alternative  will  be, 
the  confusion  of  all  rights,  and  property,  and  power ; 
or,  the  concentration  of  power,  and  property  and  rights 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy ; 
of  a  despotism.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  les- 
sons of  history.  In  our  own  country  was  achieved 
the  first  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  over 
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the  established  aristocracy  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
we  owe  this  triumph  wholly  to  the  struggles  of  our 
fathers  for  religious  liberty.  Nor  except  by  the  preva- 
lence of  a  high  religious  principle  through  all  the  classes 
of  the  community  can  it  be  maintained.  We  reveal  no 
secret  when  we  say,  that  without  the  name,  we  have 
much  of  the  spirit  of  office  and  of  rank,  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  and  of  power.  And  from  the  increase 
and  the  consequences  of  this  spirit,  I  repeat,  I  see  no 
means  of  security  but  in  Christianity.  Let  Christians 
regard  themselves  and  their  race  as  Christ  would  have 
them  regard  themselves  and  one  another,  and  there  will 
be  no  encroachment  of  the  instructed  upon  the  ignorant, 
of  the  strong  upon  the  feeble,  of  the  employer  upon  the 
employed,  or  of  the  rich  upon  the  poor.  I  have  infi- 
nitely less  confidence,  for  the  conservation  of  our  insti- 
tutions, in  the  statesman  who  is  ambitious  of  power,  and 
ambitious  of  it  for  himself,  let  him  be  as  gifted  and  as 
popular  as  he  may,  than  I  have  in  the  humblest  laborer 
who  lives  as  a  christian  man  should  live  ;  and  who,  in 
voting  for  him  who  shall  represent,  or  shall  rule  him, 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  votes  for  those  only 
whom  he  believes  to  be  pure  and  upright,  and  who  will 
be  faithful  to  their  duty. 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  less  impressively  taught  throughout  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Accordingly,  the  term  by  which 
men  of  the  same  creed  throughout  the  sects  of  Christ- 
ians hail  each  other  is,  {  Brother ! '  and  an  assembly  of 
those  recognised  as  Christians  is  addressed  as  brethren. 
But  what  more  comprehensive  sense  has  this  term  as 
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yet  obtained  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  ?  Or,  what 
better  as  yet  have  been  the  practical  influences  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  among  Christians  ? 

The  sympathy  and  interests  of  the  fraternal  relation  will 
of  course  be  most  strongly  felt  among  those  between 
whom  there  is  a  union  and  harmony  of  sentiments  and 
objects.  Men  will,  and  must  be,  thus  attracted  to  each 
other ;  and  as  religious  principles,  interests  and  objects, 
are  infinitely  the  highest  of  all  others  in  their  claims, 
they  are  therefore  in  their  very  nature  suited  to  form  the 
strongest  possible  bond  of  connexion  between  those  who 
hold  the  same  faith,  and  are  looking  to  the  same  end  of 
their  faith.  But  c  if  ye  love  those  only  who  love  you,' 
and  honor  those  only  who  honor  you,  and  '  do  good  to 
those  only  who  do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye? 
Do  not  even '  those  whom  ye  call  '  sinners  the  same  ? ' 
As  far  as  Christianity  thus  unites  the  classes  of  its  be- 
lievers, it  not  only  does  no  more  than  is  accomplished 
by  every  other  form  of  religion  upon  the  earth,  but  no 
more  than  is  done  by  a  sense  of  common  interest  among 
all  who  are  cooperating  for  any  common  object.  Is 
there,  however,  nothing  distinctive  in  the  christian  doc- 
trine of  the  brotherhood  of  man  ?  Is  every  Christian  to 
regard  those  only  as  his  brethren,  who  either  adopt  his 
own  distinctive  form  of  faith,  or  at  farthest,  whom  he  can 
believe  may  '  charitably  be  hoped  '  will  be  accepted  by 
the  common  Master  as  his  disciples  ?  So  have  I  not 
learned  Christ. 

The  universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  gospel.  It  is  essentially  one  with  the 
great  primary  doctrine  of  God  the  universal  Father. 
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In  this  view  of  it,  it  is  the  vital  principle,  the  life-spring 
and  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  equality  of 
human  beings.  It  comprehends  also  the  ground  of  all 
the  claims  which  the  gospel  makes  of  man  upon  man,  for 
all  the  sympathies,  interests  and  offices  of  that  equal 
justice,  and  of  that  pure  and  generous  affection,  which 
it  requires  of  us  one  to  another.  Are  you,  Reader,  a 
child  of  God  ?  So  is  every  human  being.  Is  he,  then, 
who  performs  for  you  the  humblest  services,  who  waits 
at  your  table,  who  carries  your  burdens,  who  does  your 
bidding,  a  man?  He  is  then  your  brother  ;  and  God  re- 
quires that  you  love,  and  treat  him  as  a  brother.  Is  he 
who  comes  to  you  for  advice  or  aid  in  his  difficulties  and 
sufferings,  a  man  1  Is  the  most  outcast  beggar  who  asks 
your  charity  in  the  streets,  or  the  most  guilty  convict  to 
be  seen  in  any  prison,  a  man  1  Is  he  whom  thou  hast 
despised,  whose  necessities  thou  hast  disregarded,  and 
who  is  morahy  lost  from  a  want  of  that  interest  and  care 
which  thou  mightest  have  extended  to  him,  a  man? 
This  man  is  your  brother.  He  is  a  child  of  him  whom 
you  call  your  Father  in  heaven.  And  why  has  God 
connected  you  in  this  relation  with  him,  but  that  you 
might  be  to  him  as  a  brother  ?  Or  why  has  God  made 
you  to  differ  from  him,  but  that,  as  a  brother,  you  might 
be  to  him  an  instrument  of  the  compassion  and  kindness 
of  the  common  Father  of  you  both  ?  Had  but  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  zeal  and  labor  been  directed  to  the 
excitement  and  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood  among  men,  which  have  been  employed 
by  individuals  and  sects  for  the  extension  and  mainte- 
nance of  articles  of  faith  which  never  advanced  them  a 
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hair's  breadth  in  the  Christian  life,  millions  would  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  who  have  per- 
ished in  ignorance  of  him.  Millions  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  want,  and  under  every  form  of  oppression,  would 
then  have  been  free,  and  have  been  sustained  in  com- 
fort. Millions  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  as 
the  mere  instruments  of  the  murderous  policy,  or  the 
ambition  of  rulers,  or  of  leaders,  would  then  have  died 
quietly  in  their  beds,  enlightened  and  comforted  by  the 
hopes  of  the  gospel.  And  millions  now  living  in  pride 
and  vanity,  in  envy  and  hatred  and  jealousy  of  one  an- 
other, circumventing  and  deceiving  each  other,  main- 
taining their  own  by  the  violation  of  other's  rights  and 
interests,  and  about  to  die  and  pass  to  judgment  in  un- 
repented  guilt,  would  then  have  lived  together  as  follow- 
ers of  Christ ;  would  have  been  the  benefactors  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  had  moved  ;  and  have  passed  from 
the  trials  and  duties  of  their  condition  here,  to  the  wel- 
come and  eternal  security  of  the  'just  made  perfect.' 

That  man  was  made  for  man,  that  he  was  made  for 
the  world  which  he  inhabits,  and  each  one  for  the  best 
possible  improvement  and  use  of  the  powers  his  Creator 
has  given  him,  are  indeed  truisms.  But  they  are  also 
first  principles  of  the  divine  economy  in  regard  to  man. 
Man  was  made,  constituted,  not  only  for  his  family,  and 
for  the  dwellers  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  for 
an  indefinite  mutual  dependence  ;  and  through  this  de- 
pendence, for  the  sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood. 
This  natural  sentiment  had  for  ages  been  lost  sight  of. 
It  had  been  buried  under  the  ruins  which  self-induced 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  bigotry,  and  the  almost 
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infinitely  diversified  forms  of  selfishness  had  accumulated 
in  the  universal  mind  of  man.  When  taught  therefore 
as  it  was  by  Jesus,  it  shone  forth  with  all  the  strong  light 
of  a  new  and  heaven  descended  truth.  But  it  was  a 
revelation,  not  of  a  new  institution  of  God,  but  of  a  pur- 
pose in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  which  it  would 
now  seem  that  a  very  little  study  of  that  nature,  with  a 
single  desire  of  truth,  might  have  disclosed  to  every 
mind.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  merely  a  revelation  by  in- 
terpretation. This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  greatly  interesting 
and  important  view  of  the  christian  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood.  You  cannot  communicate  even  to  a  very 
common  mind  any  knowledge  of  human  beings  beyond 
his  capacity  of  sympathy  with  them.  Or,  speak  to  such 
a  mind  even  of  intelligences  in  any  portion  of  the  vast 
universe,  and  his  imagination  clothes  them  with  a  human 
form,  and  endows  them  with  faculties  similar,  however 
superior,  to  his  own.  These  intelligences  may  be  im- 
measurably above  him,  and  he  may  feel  all  their  supe- 
riority to  himself.  But  they  are  neither  beyond  his 
sympathies,  nor  his  aspirations.  He  feels,  however  he 
may  be  unable  to  express  himself  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  has  the  elements  of  a  common  nature  with  them. 
And  what  indeed  is  the  actual  distance  between  men  of 
the  highest,  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  intellectual  power ; 
between  the  most  untaught  and  the  most  cultivated  of 
our  race  ?  I  have  admitted  that  it  is  great.  But  is  it, 
as  it  seems  to  the  eye  of  pride,  or  of  vanity,  immeasura- 
ble ?  He  is  not  held  a  responsible  being,  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  or  of  reward  or 
punishment,  who  has  not  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
21 
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powers  which  are  accounted  proper  to  man.  He  is  not, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  held  to  be  a  man,  who 
knows  not  the  distinctions  of  moral  right  and  wrong  ; 
who  comprehends  not  the  obligations  of  law  and  duty  ; 
who  never  felt  the  actings  of  conscience  ;  or  who  is  natu- 
rally incapable  of  self-inspection,  and  of  an  improvement 
of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him.  Through 
those  powers  of  our  moral  nature,  therefore,  which  are 
peculiar  and  proper  to  man  alone  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  every  individual  of  our  race  is  allied  to  the 
highest  intelligences  in  the  universe.  For  what  are  the 
highest  powers  of  the  highest  archangel,  but  those  by 
which  he  is  constituted  a  moral  agent,  capable  of  know- 
ing and  doing  the  will  of  God  ?  A  man,  then,  in  the 
lowest  condition  of  his  nature  as  that  nature  comes  from 
God,  or  in  the  lowest  condition  in  which  we  find  him 
untaught,  and  borne  down  by  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  press  upon  his  powers,  differs  not  from  the  best 
endowed,  and  the  best  educated  of  his  fellow-beings,  in 
the  absence  from  his  moral  constitution  of  one  essential 
element  of  all  which  constitutes  humanity,  and  links  us 
at  once  with  angels  and  with  each  other  as  immortal 
children  of  the  family  of  God.  Add  to  these  the  con- 
siderations, that  with  reference  to  our  final  condition  we 
shall  each  one,  the  most  and  the  least  intellectual,  the 
poorest  and  the  richest,  be  judged  by  the  unchangeable 
principles  of  eternal  equity,  and  how  inconsiderable  ap- 
pear the  natural  disparities  between  men  in  this  world  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  that  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God  in 
heaven,  many  who  have  here  been  first  in  rank,  in  repu- 
tation, in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  means  of  outward  influ- 
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ence  and  outward  enjoyment,  will  be  the  lowest  and 
last  ?  Or  who  can  doubt  that  many  who  have  here 
been  in  these  respects  the  lowest  and  last,  will  there  be 
the  first,  the  most  honored,  and  the  most  blessed  ?  Why, 
then,  O  man,  wilt  thou  boast  of  thy  superiority,  and 
arrogantly  judge,  or  despise,  or  set  at  nought  any  one  of 
all  thy  brethren  ;  since  as  true  as  it  is  that  thou  wilt  die, 
so  true  also  is  it  that  thou  wilt  stand  with  that  brother  at 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ! 

Another  principle  to  which  I  would  give  prominence 
in  this  connexion,  as  at  once  a  distinguishing  principle  of 
Christianity  and^a  guiding  light  in  this  ministry,  is  that 
of  the  capacity  of  every  individual,  be  his  intellectual 
powers  as  humble  as  they  may,  for  a  relative  moral  per- 
fection, or  completeness,  through  which,  whatever  may 
be  his  outward  condition  and  employment,  he  may  not 
only  obtain  as  relatively  complete  a  happiness  as  that  of 
any  other  individual,  but  be  an  important  benefactor  of 
any  society  of  which  he  shall  be  a  member.  This  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  our  service.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  whole  christian  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to  the  world. 

Absolute  perfection  can  be  predicated  only  of  one 
Being  in  the  universe.  Yet  who  has  not  felt  the  power 
of  a  divine  voice  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  when,  looking 
upon  the  poor  around  him,  the  despised  *  multitude  ' 
which  he  was  addressing  when  he  delivered  the  sermon 
from  the  mount,  he  said  to  them,  and  to  all  without  dis- 
crimination who  heard  him,  '  be  perfect,  as  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  ?'  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  moral  sublimity  hardly  to  be  surpassed.     The  perfec- 
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tion  to  which  he  called  this  multitude,  and  to  which  he 
calls  all,  is,  I  repeat,  a  relative  perfection.  We  freely 
speak  of  a  leaf,  of  a  flower,  of  a  fruit,  as  perfect.  It  is 
perfect  of  its  kind.  It  is  as  complete  as  we  can  con- 
ceive a  leaf,  or  a  flower,  or  a  fruit  to  be.  And  in  the 
several  departments  of  creation  of  which  we  know  any- 
thing, we  have  similar  examples  of  a  relative  perfection. 
There  are  very  striking  examples  of  it  in  the  physical 
constitution,  and  the  outward  forms  of  man,  especially  in 
those  states  of  society  in  which  the  fewest  obstacles  are 
interposed  by  custom  to  the  most  complete  development 
of  our  physical  nature.  Now  Christianity  would  remove, 
or  enable  every  individual  to  surmount,  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  to  the  highest  moral  completeness  within  his 
attainment.  It  would  make  every  circumstance  of  all 
the  diversities  of  human  condition  and  employment  to 
minister  to  the  relative  moral  completeness  of  every  in- 
dividual. It  would  make  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water,  the  mere  drain  digger  and  the  scavenger,  mo- 
rally as  complete  a  being  as  it  would  make  the  most  ex- 
alted in  capacity  of  all  those  who  minister  at  its  altars. 
It  would  make  the  servant  morally  as  perfect  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  poorest  as  complete  in  moral  excellence  as 
the  richest.  Nay,  and  not  only  would  it  accomplish  all 
this.  All  this  it  has  accomplished,  and  in  multitudes  of 
cases  in  every  age  and  country  to  which  it  has  extended 
its  influence. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  observing  and  fair 
mind,  that  among  the  very  feeble  in  intellect,  and  hum- 
ble in  condition  and  employment,  there  are  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue,  of  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  of 
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truthfulness,  fidelity,  purity,  patience,  meekness  and  be- 
nevolence, not  exceeded  by  any  examples  of  these  qual- 
ities which  have  come  within  their  knowledge.  I  con- 
sider it  as  among  the  happiest  of  the  circumstances,  and 
the  greatest  of  the  privileges  of  my  life,  that  1  have  been 
permitted  to  serve  in  a  department  of  the  objects  and  in- 
terests of  the  gospel  and  of  society,  in  which  I  have  had 
peculiar  opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
question,  of  the  equal  capacity  of  our  fellow-beings  in 
all  which  essentially  constitutes  the  religious  and  moral 
character.  And  I  thank  God  that  1  may  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  this  great  truth.  Great  as  are  the  disparities 
which  we  every  where  see  of  physical  power,  of  intel- 
lect and  of  skill,  of  outward  possessions,  and  of  all  which 
belongs  to  outward  condition,  and  wide  as  is  the  gulf 
which  is  thus  often  interposed  between  men,  it  is  yet 
most  consoling,  refreshing  and  delightful  to  find,  even 
among  those  who  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  be 
as  little  regarded  by  God  as  they  are  by  their  fellow- 
beings,  examples  of  a  virtue,  a  piety,  a  moral  complete- 
ness, an  approximation  to  spiritual  perfection,  the  spec- 
tacle of  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  would  in- 
crease the  joy  of  angelic  spirits  ;  and  which  we  cannot 
doubt  are  at  once  the  best  exemplifications  of  heaven,  and 
the  best  possible  preparations  for  it.  It  has  been  my 
great  privilege  and  happiness  to  know,  and  most  inti- 
mately to  know  those,  among  the  humblest  in  condition 
around  us,  as  condition  is  generally  estimated,  whom  yet, 
in  all  which  belongs  to  spiritual  attainment,  to  a  moral 
resemblance  of  Christ,  and  to  '  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature  by  an  escape  of  the  corruptions  which  are  in  the 
21* 
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world  through  lust,'  I  have  felt  not  only  to  be  very  greatly 
in  advance  of  myself,  and  my  superiors  in  all  which  con- 
stitutes the  christian  character,  but  my  teachers.  I 
wish  here  to  be  explicit,  because  I  consider  this  a  great 
leading  fact  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  condition. 
It  is  a  fact,  too,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  not  enough  that 
it  be  admitted.  To  be  rightly  appreciated  and  used,  it 
must  be  felt ;  and  felt  not  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  primary  principle  at  once  of  human  nature,  and 
of  Christianity.  Thus  felt  and  carried  out,  it  cannot 
fail  to  exert  the  most  important  influence  upon  our  esti- 
mation and  treatment  of  our  fellow -men.  Nor  is  this 
an  equality  only  of  the  few  in  whom  we  witness  these 
peculiar  moral  attainments  ;  for  the  capacity  of  these  at- 
tainments belongs  to  each  and  every  one  whom  we  re- 
cognise as  a  man.  Every  human  being,  diverse  as  he 
may  be  from  others,  and  in  many  respects  unequal  to 
others,  is  yet  constituted  for  an  equal  relative  perfection 
in  every  personal  and  social  virtue  ;  or  in  other  words, 
for  an  equally  filial  obedience  to  God  as  the  most  en- 
dowed of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  is  there  grosser  vice,  nor 
deeper  depravity  to  be  found  among  the  humbler  classes 
in  intellect  and  outward  condition,  than  in  the  highest 
stations,  and  among  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated 
of  men.  Is  equality,  then,  in  these  respects,  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  humanity  ?  Is  the  man  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  lowest  occupation  in  human  society,  and  is 
the  beggar  who  must  receive  it  from  charity  or  die  of 
want,  in  these  respects  the  equal  of  the  most  favored  of 
men  ?  The  gospel  of  Christ  teaches  it,  and  facts  prove 
it.     Let  us  then  be  Christians,  and  carry  out  this  truth 
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in  our  consideration  and  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  of 
our  fellow-men.  This  single  truth,  made  a. principle  of 
action  by  all  who  call  themselves  Christians,  would  do 
infinitely  more  for  the  correction  of  individual  faults  and 
social  abuses,  and  thus  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
ferings, than  all  human  laws  and  human  institutions 
could  ever  accomplish. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  human  nature,  that  the 
diversity  of  natural  tastes  and  dispositions  among  men 
is  quite  as  great  as  is  the  disparity  of  their  capacities. 
In  this  fact,  with  which  I  have  been  much  impressed 
in  my  intercourse  with  the  poor,  I  see  at  once  a  beauti- 
ful provision  of  man  for  the  necessities  of  man,  and 
equally  of  man  for  the  world  in  which  God  has  placed 
us.  If  indeed  our  heavenly  Father  intended  that  this 
globe  should  be  the  habitation  of  an  improving  race  of 
beings,  if  he  intended  man  for  anything  beyond  the 
simplest  form  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  if  he  in- 
tended that  human  habitations  should  be  any  other  than 
can  be  constructed  without  other  instruments  than  hu- 
man hands,  or  that  our  clothing,  our  furniture,  should 
be  any  other  than  can  be  made  without  a  machine,  or  a 
tool  ;  he  must  then  of  necessity  have  intended  the  me- 
chanic arts  by  which  the  required  instruments  of  labor 
are  produced.  And  if  God  intended  that  these  arts 
should  arise  in  society,  he  must  have  intended  that  there 
shall  be  those  who  shall  be  occupied  in  them.  How 
many  then,  and  often  how  laborious  are  the  occupations 
required  for  these  arts?  How  many  also  the  trades 
without  which  these  arts  could  not  be  sustained  ?  Let 
him  who  would  comprehend  God's   purposes  in  regard 
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to  human  society  pause,  and  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
these  arts  and  trades  ;  and  at  every  step  of  his  way  he 
will  obtain  new  evidence,  that  the  humblest  agent  re- 
quired in  these  departments  is  in  truth  as  important  an 
instrument  of  God's  providence,  and  is  reasonably  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  an  object  of  God's  interest,  care 
and  love,  as  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  apparently 
the  most  favored  and  honored  among  men.  We  are 
accustomed  to  designate  conditions  and  employments  as 
high  or  low,  mean  or  honorable  ;  and  to  estimate  men 
specially  by  a  reference  to  their  conditions  and  employ- 
ments. And  so,  of  course,  will  both  employments  and 
men  be  estimated  by  us,  as  long  as  we  shall  be  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  world  only  as  man's  world,  and 
man  only  as  a  creature  of  time  and  the  world.  But  in 
the  eye  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  of  a  Christian, 
the  miner  who  collects  the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  who  it  may  be  lives  within  the  mine  in  which 
he  labors  ;  the  fire-tender,  and  other  operatives  of  the 
smelting-house,  who  bring  the  ore  into  forms  for  the  use 
of  the  smith  ;  the  smith,  who  works  it  into  other  forms 
for  the  various  uses  for  which  it  is  finally  designed  ;  the 
feller  of  trees,  the  sawyer  of  boards,  and  the  carpenter ; 
the  digger  and  burner  of  limestone,  the  maker  of  bricks, 
and  the  mason  ;  is  each  not  only  as  important  an  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  society,  as  is  the  most 
affluent  and  exalted  of  those  for  whom  he  may  labor, 
and  equally  an  agent  of  the  Almighty  Father's  provi- 
dence ;  but  he  is  equally  a  child  of  God  ;  and  as  such, 
is  a  laborer  for  his  brother,  and  his  fellow- immortal. 
Thus  follow  out,  in  their  connexions,  one  and  another 
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of  the  humblest,  but  at  the  same  time  indispensable  em- 
ployments of  an  improved  and  improving  condition  of 
society,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  architect  is  not 
more  essential  to  this  state  of  society,  than  is  the  digger 
of  the  cellar  or  drain,  or  the  hod-carrier  ;  that  there 
would  be  no  capitalists  if  there  were  no  laborers,  and 
no  laborers  in  these  departments  if  there  were  no  capi- 
talists. If  men  could  not  be  found  for  all  the  services 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  types,  and  paper,  and 
ink,  and  the  printing  and  doing  up  of  books,  there  could 
be  no  books.  And  how  slow,  and  very  partial  at  best, 
would  be  human  improvement  without  them  ?  Both  in 
the  disparity  of  human  powers,  and  the  diversity  of 
human  dispositions,  see  then  the  purposes  of  our  Father's 
providence  And  not  only  would  not  Christianity  break 
up,  or  interfere  with,  one  of  the  necessary  occupations 
of  an  ever  advancing  civilization ,  but  it  distinctly  recog- 
nises and  provides  for  all  the  diversity  of  conditions  implied 
in  this  diversity  of  occupations.  It  addresses  itself  alike 
to  the  ruler  and  the  subject,  to  the  instructed  and  un- 
taught, to  him  who  has  received  but  one  and  to  him 
who  has  ten  talents,  to  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  would  bring  each  and  all, 
and  without  respect  of  persons,  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  same  great  law  of  justice,  and  of  kindness, 
'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  him.'  What  a  field,  then,  is  here 
opened,  and  what  scope  is  here  given  in  cities,  for  the 
noblest  virtues  of  which  human  beings  are  capable ! 
And  what  but  the  interests  comprehended  in  these  vir- 
tues are  the  objects  of  God  in  the  diversified  capacities, 
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tastes,  dispositions  and  necessities  of  men,  which  bring 
them  together  into  cities  ? 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  other  coincidence  of 
Christianity  with  the  providence  of  God,  as  this  provi- 
dence is  manifested  alike  in  the  natural  disparities,  and 
in  the  diversities  of  capacity,  disposition  and  necessity 
among  our  fellow-beings. 

It  seems  very  plainly  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  not  only  that  the 
earth  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life  should  be  multiplied  by  human  skill 
and  labor,  and  therefore  that  there  should  be  all  the  arts 
and  employments  among  men  required  for  these  objects ; 
but  also,  and  equally,  that  the  communities  and  nations 
of  the  earth  should  know,  and  aid,  and  improve  each 
other  by  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try and  skill.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  God's 
purposes  in  covering  two-thirds  of  our  globe  with  water, 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth,  through  commerce,  should 
be  brought  into  a  connexion  with  each  other,  which 
would  have  been  altogether  impossible  but  for  this  pecu- 
liar formation  of  the  earth  ?  Or  who  can  doubt  that 
one  end  of  the  great  diversity  of  climate  and  soil  over 
the  earth,  was  the  interchange  among  the  nations  of  the 
various  productions  of  these  soils  and  climates  ?  The 
design  of  the  Creator  seems  to  me  to  be  as  obvious  here, 
as  in  the  general  structure  of  the  earth  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  Did  God  then  intend  thus  to  bring,  and  to 
link  together,  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  It  was  then  his 
intention  that  the  oceans  of  the  globe  should  be  traversed 
by  ships.     And  for  this  end  there  must  be  ship-builders, 
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and  officers  and  seamen  for  the  navigation  of  ships.  And 
then  too  there  must  be  those  for,  as  well  as  by  whom 
ships  are  to  be  built ;  and  also  articles  for  import  and 
export,  and  all  the  diversities  of  agents  and  employments 
which  are  required  for  their  production ;  and  all  the 
diversities  and  disparities  of  capacity  and  condition 
which  are  necessarily  incidental  to  the  employments 
thus  required.  But  for  these  disparities,  as  well  as 
diversities,  there  never  could  have  been  commerce  be- 
tween the  distant  nations  of  the  world,  any  more  than 
there  could  have  been  if  the  globe  on  which  we  live  had 
been  one  unbroken  surface  of  land.  But  was  the  ex- 
change of  the  raw,  or  of  the  manufactured  material  of 
the  earth,  the  only,  or  the  highest  service  which  man 
was  thus  to  render  to  man  ?  Were  mere  barter  and  pur- 
chase the  ultimate  and  highest  purpose  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  the  commercial  relations  thus  formed  among 
men  ?  So  as  a  Christian  I  cannot  think.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  whole  of  our  fellow- 
beings  over  the  earth  could  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will,  had  there  been  no 
oceans,  and  no  commerce.  But  1  certainly  can  hardly 
conceive  in  what  manner  Christianity,  brought  to  the 
world  as  it  was  by  one  messenger  from  God,  and  to  be 
propagated  as  it  was  by  his  apostles,  and  their  succes- 
sors, could  ever  in  this  case  have  become  by  these 
means  a  universal  religion.  Many  ten  thousand  centu- 
ries would  not  then  have  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the 
antipodes  of  our  globe  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other's 
existence.  Yet  Jesus  said  to  his  apostles,  '  go  ye  out 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
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ture.'      This  command,  which   was  a  reasonable  and 
feasible  one,  constructed  as  the  earth  is,  and  aided  by- 
cities  and  commerce  as  Christianity  may  now  be,  would 
otherwise  have  been  utterly  impracticable,  unless  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  had  been  allowed  for  the  enter- 
prise.   Here,  then,  I  say,  is  a  coincidence  which  T  believe 
is  not  accidental,  between  the  collection  of  men  into  cities, 
the  employments  and  agents  required  for  commerce,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  highest  moral  ends  of  God  in  re- 
spect to  man.     Commerce,  without  Christianity,  will  at 
best  contribute  only  to  the  outward  wealth  and  comfort  of 
nations.    Nor  is  this  all.    The  very  wealth  and  means  of 
enjoyment  obtained  by  commerce,  apart  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  influences  of  Christianity,  will  but  propor- 
tionally minister  to  an  interchange  of  the  vices  and  mise- 
ries of  nations.    But  let  commerce  have,  as  under  the  full 
influence  of  Christianity  it  will  have  for  its  highest  object, 
the  advancement  of  Christian  light,  and  righteousness, 
and  freedom,  and  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  will  be  a  means  of  far  greater  temporal  good  than  it 
now  is,  it  will  also  extend,  and  procure  blessings,  com- 
pared with  which  all  mere  outward  good  is  worthless. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  cities  and  commerce,  in  all  the 
circumstances  and  employments  required  for  them,  are 
among  the  most  admirable  of  the  provisions  of  the  uni- 
versal Father  for  making  man  his  instrument,  or  agent, 
for  the  communication  of  his   greatest  blessings  to  man. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  admirable   in  all  the   provi- 
dence of  our  heavenly  Father,  than  that  constitution  of 
human  beings,  in  which,  with  all  the  original  and  great 
inequalities  we  see  in  men,  and  feel  in  ourselves  com- 
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pared  with  those  around  us,  and  which  to  a  great  extent 
are  obviously  the  result  of  laws  as  certain  in  their  ope- 
ration as  are  the  laws  which  produce  the  changes  and 
varieties  of  the  seasons,  there  are  yet  circumstances  of 
original  and  essential  equality  belonging  to  each  one  of 
our  race  who  is  recognised  as  an  accountable  being,  and 
a  capacity  in  each  one  of  moral  completeness,  sufficient, 
when  rightly  estimated,  to  satisfy  every  well  trained 
and  well  disciplined  mind  with  his  own  relative  position 
among  men.  And  not  only  so.  These  very  circum- 
stances, rightly  understood,  are  equally  suited  to  secure 
in  every  such  mind  as  deep  an  interest  in  others,  as 
strong  a  sympathy  with  them,  as  sincere  a  respect  for 
them,  and  as  constant  a  readiness  for  every  office  of 
justice  and  of  kindness  towards  them,  as  in  any  change 
of  condition  with  them  he  would  ask  for  himself.  Here 
then  are  the  bonds  with  which  God  would  connect  us 
with  one  another  through  the  gospel.  Constituted  as 
the  world  is,  it  is  not  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  rational 
and  moral  beings,  each  of  whom  should  have  equal  pro- 
perty, equal  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  or  equal 
means  and  opportunities  for  their  exercise.  But  how 
admirably  suited  is  it  for  the  trial  and  discipline  of  a  race 
of  beings,  the  highest  end  of  the  existence  of  each  of 
whom  is,  through  an  infinitely  various  moral  complete- 
ness, his  qualification  for  a  higher  and  an  immortal  ex- 
istence, in  a  state  in  which  eternal  and  eternally  growing 
happiness  is  to  be  the  reward  of  a  character,  formed  by 
principles  self-applied  amidst  infinitely  various  difficulties 
and  temptations ;  and  in  which  man  is  to  be  mainly 
God's  instrument  for  the  employment,  improvement  and 
22 
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happiness  of  his  fellow-man  ?  This  is  the  view  which 
Christianity  gives  us  at  once  of  the  immediate,  and  of 
the  final  purposes  of  our  being  in  this  world.  See,  then, 
in  what  beautiful  accordance  and  harmony  with  these 
moral  objects,  are  the  provisions  of  God  in  the  consti- 
tution of  man  for  all  that  diversity  of  condition,  and  of 
employment,  which  is  required  to  meet  the  infinitely 
diversified  necessities  of  an  ever-growing  civilization 
among  men. 

'  The  true  view  of  great  men  is,  that  they  are  only 
examples  and  manifestations  of  our  common  nature, 
showing  what  belongs  to  all  souls,  though  unfolded  as 
yet  only  in  a  few.  The  light  which  shines  from  them 
is,  after  all,  but  a  faint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is 
treasured  up  in  every  human  being.  They  are  not 
prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  natural  developments  of  the 
human  soul.  They  are  indeed  as  men  among  children. 
But  the  children  have  a  principle  of  growth  which  leads 
to  manhood.'* 

Here,  then,  are  sentiments,  or  principles,  to  which  it 
is  a  primary  object  of  Christianity  to  give  a  divine  life 
and  power  in  the  soul  of  each  one  of  its  believers. 
The  poorest,  the  most  ignorant  who  is  yet  recognised  as 
a  man,  the  very  humblest  in  employment  and  condition 
is  to  be  regarded,  and  in  every  respect  to  be  treated  by 
the  most  exalted  in  condition,  by  the  most  intelligent, 
by  the  most  affluent,  as  morally  his  equal ;  as  a  brother, 
because  equally  as  himself  a  child  of  God.    This  brother 
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may  have  been  born  in  another  hemisphere  than  that 
in  which  we  received  our  birth.  He  may  have  '  a  skin 
not  colored  like  our  own.'  Or  he  may  be  a  beggar,  an 
outcast,  and  neglected  and  contemned  by  all  about  him. 
Or  he  may  be  as  degraded  and  debased  as  vice  or  sin 
can  make  him.  Still,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  Christ, 
and  the  gospel,  he  is  our  brother  ;  our  immortal  brother  ; 
equally  as  ourselves  has  a  spiritual  and  moral  nature  ; 
and  he  and  we  are  to  give  account  of  ourselves  at  one 
tribunal  in  heaven.  Let  these  principles  of  social  rights 
and  duties  be  acknowledged,  and  felt  and  acted  upon, 
and  who  sees  not  what  changes  would  be  accomplished 
at  once  in  the  personal,  and  the  social  condition  of  our 
race  ?  I  have  said  that  Christianity  recognises  all  the 
natural  disparities  which  we  find  among  our  fellow-be- 
ings, and  all  the  employments  and  conditions  required 
for  all  the  objects  of  an  ever-advancing  civilization. 
And  so  admirably  has  God  in  his  constitution  of  man, 
and  in  his  providence  of  the  world,  adjusted  means  to 
ends  for  the  purpose  of  human  improvement  in  all  the 
departments  of  science  and  of  art  which  are  necessary 
to  social  progress,  that,  educate  every  child  that  shall 
be  born  to  the  extent  to  which  you  can  educate  him, 
and  conscientiously  give  to  every  one  all  the  advantages 
he  can  have  for  self-advancement,  and  never  will  there 
be  wanting  as  many  as  shall  be  required  for  the  very 
humblest  of  the  employments  demanded  for  this  pro- 
gress. It  is  however,  let  me  say,  an  insult  to  God,  a 
libel  upon  his  government,  to  suppose  that  the  distinc- 
tions and  occupations  necessary  to  an  improved  and  im- 
proving condition  of  society,  are  to  be  obtained  and 
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secured  only  by  means  which  are  themselves  a  direct 
outrage  upon  plain  and  acknowledged  christian  precepts 
and  obligations  ;  by  the  doctrine  that  '  might  gives  right,* 
and  that  '  the  end  justifies  the  means.'     This  ever  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  prevalent   practical   doctrine  of 
Christendom  upon  the  subject  of  power  ;  and  by  such 
means  as  these  has  much  of  the  power  of  christian  na- 
tions ever  been  maintained.     It  is  indeed  a  vast  work 
which  Christianity  has  to  accomplish  in  the  correction 
of  these  widely  spread,  and  tremendous  evils.     But  as 
surely   as  it  is  from  God,  it  will   accomplish  the  work 
for  which  he  intended  it.     Our  religion  gives  us  no  state- 
ment  of  distinctive,  and  of  common  rights.     Its  doctrine 
of  rights  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  duties  which   it  in- 
culcates.    Nor  could  this   doctrine  in   any  other  way 
have  been  taught  with  equal  plainness,  and  impressive- 
ness.     From  the   two   great   precepts,  or  measures   of 
social  obligation,  '  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self;' and,  'whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,'  every  ingenuous  mind 
may  with  equally  unerring  certainty  infer  its  rights,  as  its 
duties.     Let  these   precepts  be  the  universal  rule  of 
social  duty,  the  universal  measure  of  social   obligation, 
and  no  right  of  man   will   ever  be   invaded  by  man. 
Then  would  there  be  no  slavery  in  the  world ;  no  such 
doctrine   as   that  of  the  property   of  mail  in  man  ;  no 
tyranny  of  the  great  over  the  small ;  no  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  powerful ;  no  contempt  of  the  inferior 
by  the  superior,  and  no  pride  of  power,  or  knowledge,  or 
wealth.     Then  would  there  be  no  want  of  sympathy  in 
man  with  man,  no  wanton  neglect  of  the  claims  of  suffer- 
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ing  humanity.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  would  all  these 
claims  be  met,  but  the  inferior  would  render  twofold 
respect  for  that  which  he  would  receive  from  his  superior. 
The  humble  in  condition  and  employment  would  then 
be  more  cheered,  and  feel  himself  more  blessed,  by  the 
interest  and  regard  of  which  he  would  be  the  object, 
than  by  any  pecuniary  returns  for  his  labor.  The  poor 
man  would  then  be  bound  by  far  stronger  ties  than  of 
mere  dependence  to  his  benefactor  ;  and  property,  and 
liberty  and  life  would  be  secured,  as  neither  laws?  nor 
any  police,,  nor  armies  could  secure  them, 
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LETTER    III. 

Brief  notices  of  legal  provisions  for  the  poor  in  Rome, — 
in  england.  ■ —  in  scotland,  —  in  massachusetts.  —  the  evils 
of  legislative  provisions  for  the  poor. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  ancient  Greece  there  were  any 
laws  which  had  reference  to  a  public  provision  for  the 
poor.  A  very  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slaves.  There  were  30,000  slaves  in  Athens  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  400,000  in  the  little 
State  of  Attica  ;  and  the  utmost  vigilance  was  required 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  were  employed  in 
mechanic  labors  as  well  as  in  menial  services,  and  were 
of  course  provided  for  by  their  masters.  A  Greek  who 
fell  into  a  state  of  want,  from  which  he  could  not  relieve 
himself,  could  and  did  sell  himself  to  servitude  ;  though 
to  him  the  privilege  was  retained,  if  he  should  be  able,  to 
purchase  his  freedom,  —  a  privilege  allowed  to  no  other 
slave.  The  slaves  of  Greece  were  generally  from  the 
conquered  countries  of  those  who  were  considered  by 
their  conquerors  as  barbarians.  On  the  first  day  of  every 
month  numbers  of  them  were  brought  into  the  market- 
place of  Athens  for  sale  ;  and  they  were  treated,  in  the 
sale  of  them,  like  the  vilest  merchandize.     The  people 
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were  assembled  on  the  occasion  by  a  crier;  and  the 
slaves  were  required  to  dance  in  a  circle,  that  purchas- 
ers might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  powers  and  agili- 
ty. Their  condition  was,  however,  in  some  degree 
ameliorated  by  the  very  fact  of  their  numbers ;  for  as 
they  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  freemen  by  any 
external  mark,  and  as  the  person  of  a  freeman  was  held 
sacred,  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  any  one 
who  should  strike  the  slave  of  another,  lest  the  outrage, 
perchance,  might  fall  upon  a  citizen.  But  a  Grecian, 
equally  as  an  American  slave-holder,  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  taxing  the  government,  or  his  neighbours,  for 
any  repairs  of  his  habitation,  as  for  any  expense  required 
for  his  slaves. 

It  may  here  also  be  remarked,  that  the  necessity  of 
provision  for  impotent  poor  among  the  Greeks  was  con- 
siderably lessened,  by  the  right  given  to  fathers  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  life  or  death  of  their  infant  children. 
Except  at  Thebes,  if  a  Grecian  father  thought  himself 
not  wealthy  enough  to  rear  his  new  born  infant,  he  had 
but  to  turn  aside  his  eyes  when  the  infant  was  brought 
to  him,  and  the  child  was  carried  away  to  be  exposed, 
or  put  to  death.  Every  citizen  was  looked  upon  as  a 
soldier ;  and  the  country  gave  itself  no  concern  about 
the  fate  of  a  child  which  might  never  render  it  any  ser- 
vice, and  to  which  its  assistance  might  be  necessary. 

The  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
the  patricians,  the  equites  or  knights,  and  the  plebeians, 
or  people.  A  distinction  was  however  made  between 
the  plebeians  of  the  country,  and  the  plebeians  of  the 
city.     The  former  cultivated  the  ground,  and  were  con- 
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sidered  the  most  respectable  class.  The  latter,  or  the 
plebeians  of  the  city,  comprehended  at  once  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  those  who,  having  no  trade,  were  sup- 
ported by  public  and  private  largesses.  Among  the  last, 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  immense  quantities  of 
corn  were  annually  distributed  at  the  public  expense. 
The  principal  occupation  of  this  class  was  attendance 
upon  the  tribunes,  and  the  popular  magistrates  in  their 
assemblies ;  and  they  were  distinguished  for  their  ve- 
nality and  corruption.  Among  them  were  leading  men 
who  were  kept  in  pay  by  the  demigogs  of  their  time,  by 
whom  they  were  stimulated  to  the  most  daring  outrages. 
Thus  they  became  the  chief  instruments  of  the  ruin  of 
the  republic.  So  great  became  the  number  of  slaves  in 
Rome,  that  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  that 
slaves  should  be  distinguished  from  citizens  by  their 
dress,  the  proposition  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  discovery  of  their 
number.  Their  masters,  however,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence.  Yet  there  were  free  Roman 
citizens,  and  very  large  numbers  of  them,  who  were 
supported  by  the  provisions  made  for  them  by  poor 
laws ;  and  the  lesson  is  a  solemn  one,  that  it  was  by 
these  free,  but  poor  citizens,  formed  into  a  great  and 
powerful  class  by  the  broad  lines  of  separation  drawn 
between  themselves  and  those  above  them  in  condition, 
supported  in  pride  and  idleness,  and  corrupted  by  their 
ambitious  leaders,  that  the  destruction  of  Roman  freedom 
was  accomplished. 

In  England,  as  in   Greece   and   Rome,  the  practice 
anciently  prevailed  of  making  bondmen  of  prisoners  of 
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war.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  two-thirds 
of  the  people  were  either  slaves,  or  in  a  condition  differ- 
ing little  from  that  of  bondage.  They  might  not  only 
be  bound,  and  whipped,  and  branded,  but  cattle  and 
slaves  formed  '  the  live  money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
were  the  medium  of  exchange  by  which  the  value  of 
commodities  was  measured.'  The  expression  occurs  in 
the  designation  of  property  at  that  time,  ( let  every  man 
know  his  team  of  men,  of  horses  and  oxen.*  The  pre- 
vailing crimes  of  the  age  were  of  a  corresponding  and 
most  atrocious  character.  The  lives  of  slaves  were  pro- 
tected by  law  ;  and  with  the  consent  of  their  owners, 
they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to  purchase  their  free- 
dom. In  other  respects  they  were  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation,  and  were  considered  as  mere  chattels, 
and  articles  of  commerce. 

Is  it  asked  what  connexion  this  reference  to  slavery 
in  England  has  with  the  history  of  poverty  in  that 
country  ?  I  answer,  the  most  intimate.  These  slaves 
had  been  fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for  by  their  own- 
ers as  were  their  cattle,  and  from  the  same  motives. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  so  to  provide  for 
them,  that  he  might  be  profited  by  their  service.  But 
to  the  extent  to  which  from  time  to  time  they  were 
emancipated,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  community  in 
all  their  ignorance,  with  all  their  incapacity  for  self-direc- 
tion, and  without  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  earth,  or  a  shil- 
ling.    Hence  to  a  great  extent  the  rise  of  the  beggars, 


*  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 
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against  whom  we  find  such  extraordinary  enactments  in 
England.  As  early  as  1349,  persons  were  declared  guil- 
ty of  offence  by  relieving  beggars  who  were  able  to  work. 
In  1378  it  was  directed,  that  impotent  beggars  should  con- 
tinue to  reside  where  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  act  then 
passed  concerning  them  ;  or  if  they  could  not  be  main- 
tained there,  that  they  should  remove  to  some  other 
place  in  the  hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1388,  a  compulsory  assessment 
was  levied  for  them;  and  in  1391  a  legal  claim  was 
given  them  upon  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  by  the  en- 
actment that  in  all  the  appropriations  of  tithe  for  the 
support  of  monastic  institutions,  a  certain  part  should 
be  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  these 
regulations  we  have  the  foundations  of  the  poor  law 
system  of  England.  In  1495,  the  11th  of  Henry  VIII. 
vagabonds,  —  another  name  for  able-bodied  beggars,  — 
were  required  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  ;  and  a  fine 
was  imposed  upon  any  one  who  should  relieve  them 
with  food.  '  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a  period 
of  thirty-seven  years,  and  when  the  population  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  its  present  number,  seventy- 
two  thousand  persons  were  executed  for  theft  and  rob- 
bery ;  and  prisoners  for  debt  and  crime  amounted  at 
one  time  to  sixty  thousand  persons.'  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  of  the  smaller  monasteries  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  ;  and  the  poor,  who  had  received  relief 
or  support  in  these  institutions,  were  thus  compelled  to 
seek  for  aid,  or  for  subsistence  elsewhere.  Beggary 
had  therefore  become  as  importunate  as  want  and  des- 
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peration  could  make  it.  But  while  one  class  of  laws 
was  thus  indefinitely  increasing  the  evil,  another  was  as 
indefinitely  aggravating  it.  '  Sturdy  beggars,  for  the 
first  offence,  were  whipt.  On  a  second  conviction  they 
lost  an  ear.  On  a  third,  they  were  executed  as  felons. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  Protector  Somerset,  though 
remarkable  for  his  popularity,  seemed  determined  by 
direct  force  and  terror  to  extirpate  vagabonds.  The 
first  act  of  his  administration  declared  that  a  vagrant 
should  be  branded  with  the  letter  V,  and  be  adjudged 
a  slave  for  two  years  to  the  person  who  should  appre- 
hend him.  If  the  vagrant  thus  convicted  and  punished 
should  be  absent  fourteen  days,  he  was  to  be  branded 
on  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S,  (slave)  and  to  be  a  slave 
forever.  If  he  should  run  away  a  second  time,  he  was 
to  be  executed.  This  law  continued  in  operation  only 
two  years.'  Yet  who  can  be  surprised  when  told,  that 
1  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
abounded  in  men  who  lived  by  plunder ;  and  who,  in 
the  country,  in  companies  of  three  or  four  hundred  at- 
tacked with  impunity  the  sheep-folds  and  dwellings  of 
the  people  ?'  Despised  or  hated,  uncared  for,  or  as  the 
case  might  be,  hunted  as  beasts  of  prey,  exasperated 
and  goaded  by  wrongs,  how  could  it  have  been  other- 
wise than  that  they  should  have  persisted  in  vagrancy, 
and  crime  ?  Such,  with  very  partial  modifications,  was 
the  estimation  of  poverty,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  England,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  long  reign  of  this  illustrious  sovereign  is  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  its  enactments  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  former  poor  laws.     c  In  1563, 
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the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  an  act  was  passed  to  appoint 
collectors  of  voluntary  contributions,  who  should  dis- 
tribute them  weekly,  so  that  none  should  sit  a  begging. 
If  any  parishioner  obstinately  refused  to  pay  reasonably 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  justices  were  empowered 
to  tax  him  a  reasonable  weekly  sum,  upon  his  refusal 
to  pay  which  he  was  to  be  imprisoned.  And  if  any 
parish  had  more  impotent  poor  than  it  was  able  to  main- 
tain, the  justices  were  empowered  to  license  them  to  beg 
in  the  hundreds  of  their  county.'  But  it  is  in  the  act 
of  the  43d  of  her  reign,  that  we  have  concentrated  in 
one  statute  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  years  which 
preceded  it  in  relation  to  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor. 
This  statute  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.  It  is  a  long  one,  and  fills 
nearly  seven  closely  printed  pages.  Its  main  provisions 
however  are,  '  1st,  The  setting  to  work  the  children  of 
all  such,  whose  parents  shall  not  be  thought  able  to  keep 
and  maintain  their  children.  2d.  The  putting  out  such 
children  to  be  apprentices.  3d.  The  setting  to  work 
all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  who  use  no  or- 
dinary and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  a  living  by,  and 
have  no  means  of  self-support.  And,  4th.  The  neces- 
sary relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such 
other  as,  being  poor,  are  not  able  to  work.'  The  imme- 
diate cause  to  which  this  famous  statute  is  to  be  traced 
probably  was  the  distress  which  had  been  consequent 
upon  a  dearth  of  corn,  and  of  other  articles  of  subsis- 
tence, which  had  occurred  within  a  few  years  preceding 
its  date  ;  and  the  very  favorable  season  which  followed 
in  1601,  the  date  of  the  act,  concurred  to  recommend 
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the  proposed  measures  to  the  Legislature.  Yet  even 
this  law,  so  carefully  framed  that  it  was  but  partially 
modified  during  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  is 
now  admitted,  in  its  administration  and  operation,  to 
have  done  much  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  remedy. 

I  think  that  it  was  in  1831  that  commissioners  were 
appointed,  with  full  power,  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  administration  and  operation  of 
poor  laws  in  England.  In  1833  these  commissioners 
published  an  octavo  volume  which  contains  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  pages,  of  '  Extracts  from  the  infor- 
mation received  '  by  them  upon  these  subjects.  In  1834 
they  published  their  first ;  Report,'  in  as  large  a  volume. 
Their  second  Annual  Report,  upon  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  adopted  in  England,  contains  six  hundred 
and  forty  pages.  The  subject  has  therefore  undergone 
a  very  thorough  investigation.  I  have  not  space  for 
any  detail  of  changes  made,  or  proposed  in  the  poor 
laws  of  England.  But  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  I 
will  give  you  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  under 
this  commission. 

These  commissioners  state  in  general  terms,  that 
poor  laws  in  England  had  operated  as  c  a  check  to  in- 
dustry ;  as  a  reward  for  improvident  marriages ;  as  a 
stimulant  to  population,  and  as  a  blind  to  its  effects  upon 
wages.'  They  represent  these  laws  to  '  have  become  ' 
even  c  a  national  institution  for  discountenancing  the  in- 
dustrious and  honest,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  idle, 
the  improvident  and  the  vicious  ;  the  destroyer  of  filial, 
parental  and  conjugal  affection  ;  a  system  for  preventing 
23 
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the  accumulation  of  capital ;  for  destroying  that  which 
exists  ;  for  reducing  the  rate-payer  to  pauperism  ;  and, 
a  premium  for  illegitimate  children/  These  are  strong 
terms,  and  taken  independently  may  be  supposed  in  no 
small  degree  to  exaggerate  the  evils  indicated  by  them. 
Yet  never  was  evidence  more  complete,  either  of  the 
civil  or  moral  evils  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  law  ; 
or  of  the  impracticability  of  devising  a  poor  law  system 
for  out-door  relief,  which  will  not  involve  a  certainty  of 
its  indefinite  abuse,  and  of  evils  decidedly  greater  than 
those  which  it  may  be  intended  to  remedy. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  old  poor  law  system 
upon  proprietors,  these  commissioners  say,  c  not  many 
cases  of  the  actual  dereliction  of  estates  have  been  stated 
to  us.  Some  however  have  occurred.'  An  example 
in  point  is  given  of  { the  parish  of  Cholesbury,  in  the 
County  of  Bucks.  The  population  of  that  parish  has 
been  almost  stationary  siuce  1801,  at  which  time,  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  rates  were  only 
£10  lis.  a  year,  and  only  one  person  received  relief. 
In  1816,  the  rates  were  £99  As.  In  1831,  they  were 
£150  5s.  And  when,  in  1832,  £367  a  year  were 
required,  they  suddenly  ceased  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  collecting  them.  The  landlords  had 
given  up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their  tenancies,  and 
the  clergyman  his  glebe  and  tithes.  Nor  has  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  poor  in  this  parish  merely 
swallowed  up  the  whole  value  of  the  land.  It  requires 
even  the  assistance  of  two  years  of  rates  in  aid  from 
other  parishes,  to  enable  the  able  bodied,  after  the  land 
has  been  given  up  to  them,  to  support  themselves ;  and 
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the  aged  and  impotent  must  even  then  remain  a  burden 
on  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Our  evidence,'  adds  the 
commissioners,  '  exhibits  no  other  instance  of  the  aban- 
donment of  a  parish  ;  but  it  contains  many  in  which  the 
pressure  of  the  poor-rate  has  reduced  the  rent  to  half,  or 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  land 
had  been  situated  in  an  unpauperized  district,  and  some 
in  which  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  owner  to  find  a 
tenant  ?  * 

The  amount  of  the  first  poor-rate  collected  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  in  1601,  was  £200,000.  The  pop- 
ulation of  England  then  was  5,000,000.  The  poor- 
rate  of  1828  was  £7,784,356.  The  population  then 
was,  12,000,000.  It  is  admitted  that  every  conceiva- 
ble abuse  had  been  brought  into  the  system.  But  how 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  in  the  operations  of  a  law, 
the  administration  of  which  required  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand agents,  called  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  to  be  chosen 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  were 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  to  be  changed 
or  retained  at  will  every  year  by  the  votes  of  a  majori- 
ty ?  '  Such  agents  must  often  be  prevented,  by  their 
other  avocations,  from  giving  the  time  necessary  to  the 
vigilant  and  effectual  performance  of  their  duties.  Neither 
diligence  nor  zeal  are  to  be  expected  from  persons,  upon 
whom  a  disagreeable  and  unpaid  office  has  been  forced, 
and  whose  functions  cease  by  the  time  they  have  begun 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  even  when  zealous 
and  diligent,  they  must  often  fail  from  want  of  experi- 

*  Extracts,  p.  64. 
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ence  and  skill.'  Hence,  in  some  places,  relief  was 
afforded  without  imposing  any  further  condition  upon 
the  applicant  for  it,  than  that  he  should  give  the  parish 
no  further  care  for  him.  In  others,  a  weekly  sum  was 
granted,  which  was  apportioned  to  applicants  by  '  scales 
of  supply,'  granting  a  certain  amount  to  a  single  man, 
or  woman ;  another,  to  a  man  and  wife  ;  a  specified 
increase  where  there  was  one  child  ;  and  a  progressive 
increase  for  every  child  which  should  be  born  to  the 
family.  In  some  places,  the  parish  paid  the  occupiers 
of  property  to  employ  the  applicants  for  relief  at  a  rate 
of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish,  and  depending  not  on  the 
services,  but  the  wants  of  the  applicants ;  the  employer 
being  repaid  out  of  the  poor-rate  all  that  he  advances  in 
wages  beyond  a  certain  sum.  In  others,  the  parish  it- 
self was  the  employer,  and  payer,  of  applicants  for  re- 
lief. And  yet  in  others,  each  rate-payer  employed 
and  paid  a  certain  number  of  the  laborers  who  had 
settlements  in  the  parish,  in  proportion,  not  to  his  real 
demand  for  labor,  but  to  his  rental,  or  contribution 
to  the  rates.  There  is  indeed  no  form  of  vice  or 
misery  to  which  this  system  of  relief  has  not  contribut- 
ed. The  independent  laborer  has  been  reduced  by  it 
to  a  condition  far  below  that  of  the  pauper  in  the  means 
for  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  while  among  the  de- 
pendents upon  poor-rates,  the  increase  was  frightful  of 
intemperance,  licentiousness  and  crime.  Parents  have 
refused  to  act  as  nurses  to  their  sick  children,  or  to  take 
the  charge  of  them  ;  and  children  have  refused  to  take 
charge  of  their  sick  parents,  unless  the  parish  should  pay 
them  for  the  service.     '  It  appears  to  the  pauper,'  say 
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the  commissioners,  { that  the  Government  has  under- 
taken to  repeal  in  his  favor  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature ; 
to  enact  that  children  shall  not  suffer  for  the  misconduct 
of  their  parents,  the  wife  for  that  of  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  for  that  of  the  wife  ;  that  no  one  shall  lose 
the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  whatever  be  his 
indolence,  prodigality,  or  vice  ;  in  short,  that  the  penalty 
which,  after  all,  must  be  paid  by  some  one  for  idleness 
and  improvidence,  is  to  fall,  not  on  the  guilty  person  or 
his  family,  but  on  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  and  houses 
encumbered  by  his  settlement.  Can  we  wonder  if  the 
uneducated  are  seduced  into  approbation  of  a  system, 
which  aims  its  allurements  at  all  the  weakest  parts  of 
our  nature  ;  which  offers  marriage  to  the  young,  security 
to  the  anxious,  ease  to  the  indolent,  and  impunity  to  the 
profligate  ?' 

1  But  the  severest  sufferers  are  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  system  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced,  and  to 
be  perpetuated,  the  laborers  and  their  families.  No 
man's  principles  can  be  corrupted  without  injury  to 
society  in  general ;  but  the  person  most  injured  is  he 
whose  principles  have  been  corrupted.  The  constant 
war  which  the  pauper  has  to  wage  with  all  who  employ, 
or  pay  him,  is  destructive  to  his  honesty  and  his  temper. 
As  his  subsistence  does  not  depend  upon  his  exertions, 
he  loses  all  that  sweetens  labor,  its  association  with  re- 
ward ;  and  gets  through  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  with  the 
reluctance  of  a  slave.'  l  The  history  of  poor  laws 
abounds  with  instances  of  a  legislation  which  has  been 
worse  than  unsuccessful ;  which  has  not  merely  failed 
of  effecting  its  purposes,  but  has  been  active  in  producing 
23* 
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effects  which  were  directly  opposed  to  them  ;  and  which 
has  created  whatever  it  was  intended  to  prevent,  and 
has  fostered  whatever  it  was  intended  to  discourage.' 
'  Unhappily,  no  knowledge  is  so  rare,  as  the  knowledge 
when  to  do  nothing.  It  requires  an  acquaintance  with 
general  principles,  a  confidence  in  their  truth,  and  a 
patience  of  the  gradual  process  by  which  obstacles  are 
steadily,  but  slowly  surmounted,  which  are  among  the 
last  acquisitions  of  political  science  and  experience.'* 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walker, 
a  Barrister  at  Law,  and  one  of  the  Police  Magistrates 
of  London. 

1  With  respect,'  he  says,  c  to  that  celebrated  statute, 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  leading  one  upon  the  subject 
of  poor  laws,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  a  'priori,  to 
have  shown  its  defects ;  or  even  to  have  withheld  that 
approbation,  which,  till  latterly,  has  been  universally 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  the  principle  is  assuredly  erro- 
neous. It  is  the  admission  of  a  moral  pestilence,  to 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  say  c  thus  far  only  shalt  thou  go.' 
It  never  has  been,  and  it  cannot  be  confined  to  infancy, 
age  or  infirmity  ;  to  morbid  subjects,  or  to  obscure  quar- 
ters. It  attacks  and  paralyses  the  young  and  the  vigor- 
ous. It  seizes  whole  families.  It  becomes  hereditary. 
It  pervades  the  city  and  the  fields.  It  is  found  in  the 
most  flourishing  as  well  as  in  the  poorest  districts  ;  and 
as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  infest  the  land,  it  will  have  its 
periods  of  devastating  violence.     The  limitations  of  the 


*  First  Report  upon  the  Poor  Laws,  pp.  77,  120, 121. 
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statute,  with  great  semblance  of  wisdom  and  humanity, 
being  impossible  in  practice,  it  has  from  the  first  been 
extolled  and  departed  from,  appealed  to  and  misunder- 
stood. It  presumes  no  barrier  between  labor  and  de- 
pendence ;  and  interposing  only  a  line,  guarded  by  a 
few  inefficient  sentinels,  it  invites  all  to  approach,  in 
the  expectation  that  only  the  few  it  has  designated  will 
be  able  to  pass  over.'* 

During  the  session  of  '  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,'  Dr.  Chalmers  was  called 
before  them,  and  queries  were  addressed  to  him  respect- 
ing the  effects  of  assessments  for  the  poor  in  Scotland. 
His  testimony  given  upon  this  subject  is  striking,  and  in- 
structive. I  will  state  it  in  a  very  compressed  form, 
but  in  his  own  words. 

"'  The  principle  of  assessment  for  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land was  first  applied  in  those  parts  of  it  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  England .  It  began  generally  with  the  large 
towns.  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  is 
between  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand.  The  num- 
ber in  which  assessments  have  been  introduced  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  In  unassessed  parishes,  the 
chief  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  derived  from  volun- 
tary collections  at  the  church  door.  Sometimes  the 
collection  is  taken  within  the  church.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  charity  lies  with  the  Ministers  and  Elders. 
A  few  instances,  taken  at  random,  will  best  illustrate 
the  difference  of  provision  for  the  poor  in  assessed  and 
in  unassessed  parishes. 


*  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Effects  of  Pauperism. 
p.  17. 
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Population.    Fund  for  the  poor. 


Assessed. 

Dunse, 

3,082 

£615  13    6. 

Unassessed. 

Kilmichael  and  ) 
Glassary,      ) 

3,400 

30    0    6. 

Assessed. 

Eccles, 

1,820 

327    0    0. 

Unassessed. 

South  Knapdale, 

1,720 

33    0    0. 

Assessed. 

Cold  Stream, 

2,384 

615    0    0. 

Unassessed. 

North  Knapdale, 

2,184 

15  10    0. 

Assessed. 

Coldingham, 

2,424 

316    2    9. 

Unassessed. 

Inverary, 

2,06L 

124    0    0. 

Assessed. 

Jedburg, 

4,454 

631  17    4. 

Unassessed. 

Kilminian, 

4,064 

20    0    0. 

Assessed. 

Harwich, 

3,658 

899  14    0. 

Unassessed. 

Lismore  and  Apin, 

3,407 

34    0    0. 

Assessed. 

Wilton, 

1,500 

309  17  11. 

Unassessed. 

Kilmartin, 

1,453 

15    0    0. 

Assessed. 

Kelso, 

4,408 

899    5    0. 

Unassessed. 

Eothsay, 

4,970 

171    3    7£. 

Assessed. 

Morebattle, 

983 

306    0    0. 

Unassessed. 

Kilminver, 

983 

22    0    0. 

{  There  is  no  circumstance  I  can  assign  for  the  small- 
ness  of  relief  given  in  one  case,  and  the  amount  of  the 
rate  in  the  other,  than  the  mere  existence  in  the  one 
set  of  parishes,  and  the  non-existence  in  the  other,  of  a 
compulsory  provision.  —  The  relative  affections  seem  to 
be  in  much  more  powerful  exercise  in  the  unassessed, 
than  in  the  assessed  parishes  ;  as  also  the  kindness  of 
neighbours  to  each  other,  and  the  spontaneous  gene- 
rosity of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  relief  going  on  in  the  unassessed  parishes,  perhaps 
as  much  in  point  of  materiel,  as  in  the  assessed,  though 
not  so  much  needed,  from  the  unbroken  habits  of  econ- 
omy and  industry  among  the  people.  The  morale 
which  accompanies  the  voluntary  mode  of  relief  tends 
to  sweeten  and  cement  the  parochial  society  in  the  un- 
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assessed  parishes.  —  The  system  of  assessment  contains 
in  it  the  mischievous  principle  of  its  own  acceleration. 
I  think  the  excellence  of  our  system,  compared  with 
that  of  England,  is  altogether  of  a  negative  kind.  Our 
parochial  charity,  from  the  extreme  moderation  of  its 
allowances,  does  not  seduce  our  people  from  a  due  de- 
pendence upon  themselves,  or  to  neglect  their  relative 
obligations.  The  comfort  of  our  poor,  relieved  by  the 
Kirk  Sessions,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  operation  of  those 
principles  which  nature  has  instituted  for  the  prevention 
and  alleviation  of  poverty. — A  compulsory  provision 
acts  as  a  disturbing  force  upon  certain  principles  and 
feelings,  which,  if  left  to  their  undisturbed  exercise, 
would  do  more  for  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of 
poverty,  than  can  be  done  by  any  legal  or  artificial  sys- 
tem whatever.  —  The  feeling  of  reluctance  to  receive 
public  charity  is  very  strong,  and  forms  one  of  the  great- 
est moral  defences  against  the  extension  of  pauperism 
in  Scotland.  I  may  mention  that  there  is  not  a  more 
familiar  spectacle  in  our  cottages,  than  the  grandfather 
harbored  for  life  by  his  own  married  children,  and  re- 
maining with  them  for  years  the  honored  inmate  of  the 
family.  In  fact,  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  single  in- 
stance, and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  branded  as 
the  most  monstrous  and  unnatural  of  all  things,  of  the 
desertion  of  relatives  by  relatives.'* 

Hardly  less  striking,  in  respect  to  the  relative  affec- 
tions, is  the  contrast  between  the  Scotch   and  English 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  1830.  pp.  280—289. 
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poor,  than  is  that  between  the  poor  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  English  pauper,  —  I  speak  generally, — 
is  destitute  as  I  think  is  the  pauper  of  no  other  country, 
of  all  the  generous  sympathies  of  a  man.  He  is,  ex- 
cept for  the  mere  purpose  of  companionship,  as  essen- 
tially cut  off  from  connexion  with  those  of  his  own  class, 
as  he  is  from  connexion  with  those  of  the  prosperous 
classes  around  him.  He  is  bound  even  to  his  family 
principally  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  dependence  upon 
them.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  are  no 
poor  laws,  the  poor  are  to  a  great  extent  supported  by 
the  poor.  Beggars  in  the  Emerald  Isle  pass  from  town 
to  town,  always  sure  that  in  every  cottage  they  may 
find  not  only  a  resting-place,  but  a  share  even  of  the 
last  potato  of  the  cottagers.  '  In  many  places  in  Ire- 
land,' says  Bichino,  '  poor  single  women,  widows  with- 
out children,  and  even  crippled  beggars  were  found  to 
seek  and  bring  up  orphan  and  deserted  children,  with- 
out any  remuneration  ;  and  merely  with  the  expectation 
of  having  some  one  to  assist  them  in  their  old  age.' 
*  To  compare  them  with  English  laborers,  is  to  compare 
them  with  a  class  to  whom  they  bear  no  resemblance. 
Their  vices  have  sprung  from  their  situation,  not  their 
situation  from  their  vices.'*  With  the  vices  of  the 
Irish  poor  we  are  indeed  but  too  well  acquainted.  1 
am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  give  my  testimony  to 
their  virtues.     We  see  in  them,  to  a  very  great  ex- 


*  Bichino's  '  Remarks  on  the  Evidence  taken  in  the  Poor  Enquiry, 
(Ireland)  1836.'  pp.  13,  15. 
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tent,  a  prevalence  of  the  animal  over  the  higher  and 
nobler  powers  of  their  nature.  They  are  content,  as 
our  own  poor  are  not,  to  live  in  filth,  and  upon  food 
which  an  English  or  an  American  beggar  would  spurn. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  come  to  us  at 
once  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most 
cruelly  and  wickedly  oppressed  spots  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth .  They  have  come  to  us  from  a  condition  of  existence, 
in  which,  through  successive  generations  their  progenitors 
have  been  living  under  all  the  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences which  can  break  down  the  human  soul,  give  pre- 
dominance to  the  lowest  and  fiercest  passions,  and  bru- 
talize the  whole  nature.  Yet  there  is  no  more  grateful 
class  of  human  beings  than  is  that  of  the  Irish  poor.  They 
quarrel  among  themselves.  But  stronger  affections  are 
not  to  be  found  than  are  those  which  connect  the  Irish 
in  their  domestic  relations.  And  not  only  so.  I  have 
never  seen  among  the  poor  such  an  interest  in  each 
other,  such  a  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  such  a  read- 
iness to  share  their  few  means  of  comfort  with  each  other, 
as  among  the  Irish  poor.  Never  is  one  of  them  neglect- 
ed by  his  neighbours  in  a  time  of  illness.  Each  one  is 
ready  for  every  sacrifice  by  which  he  may  minister  to  a 
family  in  which  there  is  illness.  So  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  have  been  had  Ireland  been  brought  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  English  poor  laws.  This  one  ex- 
emption, I  doubt  not,  has  been  a  principal  means  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  Irish  over  the  English  pauper. 

'The  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital  left  to  Trustees  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  such  of  his  relatives  as  should  from 
time  to  time  fall  into   distress.     The  consequence  was 
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that  as  long  as  the  fund  lasted,  no  Guy  was  ever  known 
to  prosper.  And  if  any  individual  could  be  wicked 
enough  to  wish  the  ruin  of  his  posterity,  his  surest  means 
would  be  to  leave  his  property  in  trust,  to  be  distributed 
to  them  only  when  in  distress.  Just  so  has  it  been  with 
the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  England.'* 

Among  the  earliest  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  was  a  law  for  determining  '  all 
difference  about  the  lawful  settling,  and  providing  for, 
poor  persons  ;  and  for  disposing  of  all  unsettled  persons 
into  such  towns,  as  any  two  magistrates  out  of  court 
shall  judge  to  be  most  fit  for  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  such  poor  persons  and  families,  for  the  ease 
of  the  country.'!  The  date  of  this  enactment  is,  A.  D. 
1639,  only  eight  years  after  the  first  settlement  that  was 
made  in  Boston.  Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  that  is, 
in  1675,  it  was  enacted,  that  '  considering  the  inconve- 
nience and  damage  that  may  arise  to  particular  towns  by 
such  as,  being  forced  from  their  habitations  by  the  pre- 
sent calamity  of  the  war,  do  repair  unto  them  for  succor, 
this  court  orders  and  declares  that  such  persons,  in  such 
case,  and  where  necessity  requires  by  reason  of  the  ina- 
bility of  relations,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury.'J  Were  these  wise  enactments  ?  Or  have  our 
own  poor  laws  conduced  to  greater  good,  or  evil  ? 

*  Walker's  Observations  &c.  p.  4. 

t  Charters   and  General   Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province    of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  published  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  1814 
p.  173. 

X  lb.  pp.  174,  5. 
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It  is  certainly  no  matter  of  surprise  that  need  was  felt, 
and  strongly  felt  by  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  adven- 
turers who  had  sought  a  home  here  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  perhaps  still  greater  need  by  those  who  were  '  driv- 
en from  their  homes  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars  '  waged 
by  our  fathers  upon  the  Aborigines  of  the  country.  And 
the  very  passage  of  a  law  for  coercing  the  maintenance 
of  these  sufferers,  was  an  admission  of  the  principle,  that 
where  any  are  disabled  from  providing  for  their  own 
support,  that  support  is  due  to  them  from  those  who  are 
able  to  give  it.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  principles  in 
the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature  ;  and  greatly  is  it  to 
be  regretted  that  law  should  ever  have  interfered  with  its 
free  and  healthy  action.  Nor  is  the  claim  for  aid  from 
one  suffering  from  the  want  of  it  left  exclusively  to  be 
inferred  from  any  process  of  reasoning  respecting  duty 
in  the  case.  It  is  asserted,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  ful- 
ly met,  even  by  the  moral  instincts  of  our  nature.  In 
cases  of  sudden  and  great  necessity,  we  not  only  act 
from  impulse,  and  without  reasoning  upon  the  matter, 
but  often  with  a  disinterestedness  with  which  we  might 
not  have  acted  had  we  reasoned  upon  it.  Few  hearts 
are  so  depraved  as  to  be  wholly  dead  to  an  instinctive 
sense  of  the  claims  of  great  suffering,  united  with  inabil- 
ity of  self-relief.  It  is  a  beautiful  provision  which  God 
has  thus  made  in  man,  for  man.  And  to  this  instinct, 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  principles  and  powers  of  our 
moral  nature,  Christianity  addresses  its  precepts  of  love, 
of  alms-giving,  and  of  sympathy  in  all  its  exercises.  It 
intends  by  these  precepts  at  once  to  provide  for  those 
who  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  and  to  make  man 
24 
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the  favored  instrument  of  the  common  Father's  benevo- 
lence to  man.  To  this  provision  alone,  I  believe,  it  is 
our  Father's  will  that  the  poor  shall  be  left  in  this  world. 
Is  it  said  that  this  has  never  yet  been  found  sufficient 
for  its  object  ?  I  reply,  that  a  fair  trial  has  never  yet 
been  made  of  it.  Wherever,  and  whenever  extensive 
and  pressing  necessities  have  been  felt  by  this  class  of 
our  fellow-beings,  resort  has  at  once  been  had  either  to 
associated,  or  to  legal  measures  and  action  for  their  re- 
lief; and  individual  instinct,  duty  and  responsibility, 
have  thus  more  or  less  been  paralyzed.  I  know  not 
whether  the  poor,  or  the  rich,  have  been  morally  more 
injured  by  the  obstructions  which  have  thus  been  inter- 
posed to  the  connexion  which  God  intended  should  have 
been  formed  between  these  classes  ;  and  formed  too,  and 
cemented,  at  once  by  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and 
the  ministrations  of  the  rich  required  by  these  necessi- 
ties. But  I  do  know  that  to  both  the  moral  injury  from 
this  cause  has  been  very  great.  The  interest  in  the 
poor  with  which  Christianity  would  inspire  the  rich,  and 
the  gratitude  and  attachment  which  the  poor  would  re- 
turn for  this  interest  in  them,  wither  and  die  under  the 
influence  of  poor  laws.  The  rich  are  thus  not  only  made 
insensible  to  the  just  claims  of  the  poor,  but  often  are  hard- 
ened against  them  ;  and  the  poor  receive  the  provision 
thus  made  for  them,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  an  extorted 
right.  Overseers  of  the  poor  neither  feel  themselves  to  be 
instruments  of  the  benevolence  of  others,  nor  in  what 
they  give  do  they  feel  themselves  to  be  exercising  kind- 
ness.    They  act,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  called  to 
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act,  under  the  chilling  and  deadening  influence  of  law. 
They  are  mere  instruments  of  law  ;  disbursers  of  com- 
pelled assessments  ;  and  so  the  poor  feel  that  they  are. 
There  is  in  this  case  no  sympathy  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver.  In  the  legal  provision  made  for  them,  the 
poor  see  a  legal  recognition  of  their  right  to  aid,  and  they 
see  nothing  more.  Many  therefore,  who  by  foresight 
and  care  might  provide  for  a  time  of  illness,  or  of  the 
failure  of  employment,  are  thus  led  to  carelessness  and 
improvidence,  and  to  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  aid 
for  which  they  apply  to  overseers.  —  I  do  not  now  pro- 
pose to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  poor  laws.  This 
would  require  a  space  which  I  have  not  for  it  here.  But 
I  cannot  wholly  overlook  this  topic,  forced  upon  my 
thoughts  as  it  has  been  in  the  exercises  of  my  ministry. 

In  1832,  five  commissioners  were  appointed  by  our 
House  of  Representatives,  '  to  prepare,  digest  and  re- 
port to  the  next  Legislature,  such  modifications  or 
changes  in  the  pauper  system  of  the  commonwealth  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.'  As  this  commission  had 
been  appointed  at  my  suggestion,  and  as  I  was  made  a 
member  of  it,  my  associates  in  it  thought  proper  to  com- 
mit to  me  the  whole  of  its  duties.  Our  Report  was 
rendered  on  the  11th  of  January,  1838.  I  will  adduce 
from  it  only  a  few  brief  statements. 

For  the  collection  of  statistics  of  the  operation  of  our 
poor  laws,  I  visited  sixty-eight  towns.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation of  these  towns  was  264,327.  The  number  more 
or  less  assisted  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  these 
towns  was  12,331  ;  that  is,  about  one  in  twenty-one  and 
a  half  of  the  population.     This  alone  is  an  astounding 
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fact  in  a  country,  and  a  state  of  society,  abounding  as 
ours  abounds  in  resources  for  self-subsistence.  Of  these 
12,331,  5,967  were,  as  we  call  them,  State's  poor;  that 
is,  poor  from  other  countries,  or  from  other  States  in  our 
union  ;  and  6,063  were  Town's  poor  ;  making  the  ex- 
cess of  Town's  over  State's  poor  to  have  been  only  497. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  State's  poor  are  in  Boston. 
But  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  proposed  to  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  in  the  country,  'how  many  of  the  wandering, 
or  travelling  poor,  annually  pass  under  your  notice  ? } 
the  answers  were,  as  towns  were  more  or  less  attractive 
to  this  class,  from  ten  to  fifty,  and  one  hundred,  and  two 
hundred.  Now  there  is  not  a  more  abject  class  of  our 
fellow-beings  to  be  found  among  us,  than  is  this  class  of 
the  poor.  Alms-houses,  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
are  their  inns.  Here  they  find  resting-places  when  too 
much  worn  with  fatigue  to  travel,  and  medical  aid  when 
they  are  sick.  They  choose  not  to  labor ;  and  pass 
from  town  to  town,  demanding  their  portion  of  the  State's 
allowance  as  their  right.  In  winter  they  resort  to  the 
towns  in  which  they  hope  for  the  best  accommodations, 
and  the  best  living ;  and  where  the  smallest  return  will 
be  required  for  what  they  receive.  It  is  very  painful 
thus  to  speak  of  these  fellow-beings,  lest  in  bringing  their 
degradation  distinctly  before  the  mind,  I  should  even  for 
a  moment  check  the  commiseration  which  is  so  strongly 
required  for  them.  I  regard  them  to  a  great  extent  as 
victims  of  our  poor  laws  ;  and  bad  as  they  are,  as  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Every  where  viewed,  and 
feeling  themselves  to  be,  outcasts  ;  possessed  of  nothing 
except  the  miserable  clothing  which  barely  covers  them ; 
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accustomed  to  beggary,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  it ; 
with  no  local  attachments  except  those  which  grow  out 
of  the  facilities  which  in  some  places  they  may  find  for 
a  more  unrestrained  indulgence  than  in  others  ;  with  no 
friendships,  and  neither  feeling  nor  awakening  sympa- 
thy ;  is  it  surprising  that  they  are  debased  and  shame- 
less ;  alternately  insolent  and  servile ;  importunate  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  self-gratification,  and  averse 
from  every  means  but  that  of  begging,  to  obtain  them  ? 
If  the  government  had  never  recognised  such  a  class  of 
poor  as  State's  poor,  —  and  above  all,  if  compulsory 
charity  in  any  form  had  never  been  established  by  our 
laws,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  have  been  a 
twentieth  part  of  this  class  of  the  poor  which  now  exists 
among  us.  Far  the  largest  number  of  them  are  State's 
poor,  and  principally  foreigners. 

This  however  is  not  all.  The  extraordinary  anomaly 
in  our  legislation,  of  a  peculiar  provision  for  the  State's 
poor,  exerts  no  small  influence  upon  Overseers  in  re- 
spect to  this  portion  of  the  poor.  I  found  that  the  allow- 
ance for  the  support  of  foreign  poor  was  somewhat 
larger,  and  that  it  had  been  considerably  larger,  than 
the  sum  required  for  their  support.  No  loss  therefore 
was  incurred  by  towns  for  the  support  of  this  portion  of 
the  poor,  even  when  they  were  supported  without  labor  ; 
and  of  course,  as  far  as  expense  was  concerned,  no  dif- 
ficulty was  felt  in  receiving  their  applications  for  support. 
But  some  of  our  towns  had  connected  farms  with  their 
alms-houses,  or  had  otherwise  provided  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  poor  who  should  be  found  capable  of  any 
service.  In  these  cases,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  poor 
24# 
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was  greatly  lessened.  Still,  however,  a  full  allowance 
was  granted  for  any  of  the  State's  poor  who  were  in  their 
charge  ;  and  thus  their  compensation  for  the  support  of 
these  State's  poor  became  an  important  means  of  the 
support  of  their  own  poor  with  but  little  cost  to  them- 
selves. In  our  large  towns,  their  alms-houses  actually 
thus  became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  town.  The 
whole  system  is  in  truth  an  essentially  vitiating  one.  Its 
objects  are  without  the  proper  scope  of  legislation  ;  and 
they  are  within  the  scope,  and  direct  design  of  Christ- 
ianity. Would,  then,  that  to  Christianity  legislators 
would  leave  these  objects,  and  that  in  Christianity 
Christian  communities  would  seek  their  duties  in  respect 
to  them  ! 

Among  the  gross  and  shameful  violations  of  the  first 
and  plainest  principles  of  humanity  which  have  marked 
and  characterized  the  operations  of  poor  laws,  is  the  prac- 
tice which  long  prevailed  in  our  State,  and  which  I  know 
existed  in  some  of  our  towns  in  1833,  of  annually  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  poor,  at  a  public  auction,  to 
him,  whoever  he  might  be,  who  should  bid  the  smallest 
sum  at  which  their  support  could  be  obtained.  The 
scene  exhibited  on  these  occasions  stands  next  in  out- 
rage of  all  decency  and  right  to  that  of  a  slave  auction. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  Christianity  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  such  self-debasement  ? 

Hardly  less  shameful  also  are  the  violations  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  Christian  justice  and  benevolence, 
in  the  litigations  between  towns  in  respect  to  habitancy, 
which  have  grown  out  of  and  are  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  poor  laws.  The  basest  passions  have  been 
called  into  action  in  this  cause ;  and  in  the  conflict  which 
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has  ensued,  twice  and  thrice  the  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  gratification  of  these  passions,  which 
would  have  been  required  for  an  entirely  comfortable 
support  of  the  poor  creature,  to  whom  it  would  seem  that 
neither  of  the  contending  towns  would  willingly  give 
even  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  their  tables.  The  only 
principle  upon  which  a  law  of  habitancy,  with  reference 
to  the  support  of  the  poor,  can  be  justified  is,  that  towns 
may  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  sending  their  poor  to 
other  towns,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  their  support.  Some  towns  are  actually 
guilty  of  this  injustice.  Law,  therefore,  may  interpose 
to  prevent  it,  upon  the  principle  upon  which  it  may  de- 
fend individuals  from  any  injustice  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed.  Yet  this  implies  no  right  in  a 
Legislature  to  decree  that  towns  shall  support  their  own 
poor.  They  might  as  properly  enact  laws  requiring 
parents  to  support  their  children.  Should  there  be  any 
prevalent  desertion  of  children  by  their  parents,  or  a  re- 
fusal of  parents  who  are  able  to  support  their  children  to 
grant  them  such  support,  and  if  public  sentiment  should 
not  be  found  strong  enough  in  either  case  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  evil,  let  society  be  guarded  by  law  against 
this  injustice  and  cruelty.  And  if  towns,  for  their  own 
relief,  shall  send  their  poor  to  other  towns  for  support, 
let  society  also  in  like  manner  be  secured  by  law,  as 
far  as  it  may  be,  against  this  injustice  and  cruelty.  But 
let  not  Legislatures  indulge  the  vain  imagination  that  it 
is  within  their  province,  by  any  direct  enactments,  to 
require  and  enforce  the  observance  of  the  moral  laws  of 
God's  government  and  word.      Their  single  duty,  in 
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view  of  great  moral  principles  is,  as  far  as  possible  to 
secure  every  one  against  the  violation  of  these  princi- 
ples by  others ;  and  to  punish  such  violations  in  the 
cases  in  which  they  shall  be  fairly  punishable  by  law. 
I  would  say  then,  let  there  be  a  law,  if  it  shall  be  re- 
quired, which  shall  make  the  imposition  of  its  poor  by 
one  town  upon  another  for  support  an  indictable  offence ; 
and  the  whole  duty  of  Legislatures  with  respect  to  the 
poor,  as  such,  will  be  performed. 

The  evils  of  Legislative  provisions  for  the  poor  are 
not  occasional  and  accidental.  They  are  essential  and 
constant.  They  are  not  every  where  apparent  and 
glaring.  But  they  are  so  precisely  as  are  the  evils  in- 
volved in  other  violations  of  the  great  laws  of  the  pro- 
vidence and  word  of  God.  They  act,  and  always  have 
acted,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  forever  will 
act,  to  a  certain  and  even  great  extent  as  legal  provi- 
sions for  necessities,  for  which  provision  should  and  might 
be  made  by  the  individuals  who  feel  the  pressure  of 
these  necessities.  And  in  their  bearing  upon  those  for 
whom  relief  should  be  provided,  they  confound  the  im- 
potent with  the  able,  and  the  virtuous  with  the  most 
vicious.  They  are,  also,  not  only  mere  substitutes  for 
Christian  kindness  and  alms-giving,  of  that  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  they  are  substitutes  of 
a  mode  of  relief  which  calls  forth  neither  gratitude  nor 
affection  in  those  who  receive  it ;  and  which  operates 
powerfully,  though  but  incidentally,  as  an  extinguisher 
in  the  hearts  of  the  rich  of  interest  in  the  poor,  of  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  of  a  disposition  to  aid  them.  Let 
such  laws  be  constructed  with  what  skill  they  may,  and 
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be  guarded  by  whatever  defences  against  abuse  they 
may,  their  evil  consequences  will  be  inevitable.  You 
cannot  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  which  will 
not  make  more  poverty  than  it  will  relieve.  You  may 
make  laws  to  supply  the  wants,  but  you  cannot  make 
laws  which  will  regulate  the  principles,  and  dispositions, 
and  demands  of  men.  As  long  therefore  as  there  shall 
be  any  disposed  to  live  upon  alms,  rather  than  by  their 
own  labors,  and  who  shall  think  it  right  to  receive  alms, 
whenever  and  however  they  may  obtain  them,  so  long 
will  poor  laws  secure  application  for  the  funds  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  agents.  And  great  will  be  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  the  applicants  for  this  fund  will  be  de- 
graded, and  debased,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  shall 
be  receivers  of  it. 


LETTER   IV 

Poverty  an  intended  condition  of  man  in  this  world. — dis- 
tinctive APPLICATION  OF  THE  TERMS  PAUPER  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM. —  WAGES.  —  RICHES  AND  THE  RICH.  —  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 
RIGHT  OF  ACCUMULATING  WEALTH.  —  RIGHTS  OF  THE  POOR, 
AND  OF  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  PROVIDE  FOR  THEIR  OWN  INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND  MORAL  NEEDS. — DISCHARGED  CONVICTS.  —  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  C  UIME.  —  CHRISTIANITV  WOULD  OBTAIN  AND 
SECURE  THE  GREATEST  GOOD  OF  EVERY  INDIVIDUAL.  — ALTER- 
NATIVE. —  CONCLUSION. 

Poverty,  or  dependence  upon  alms,  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  intended  conditions  of  man  in  this  world.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  those  who  will  be  thus  more  or  less 
dependent  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  christian 
improvement  to  be  attained  in  this  world.  Who  knows 
not  that  there  are  those,  who,  from  original  defects  in 
their  physical  conformation  are  incapable  of  labor,  and 
others  who  were  born  without  the  intellectual  capacity 
required  for  self-support,  each  of  whom  is  therefore  cast 
by  God's  providence  upon  the  care  and  kindness  of 
others  ?  And  greater  still  is  the  number  of  those3  who 
by  disease,  or  accidents,  or  misfortune  in  business,  or  by 
old  age,  are  deprived  of  the  resources  once  had  for  self- 
subsistence,  and  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking 
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alms.  And  not  only  may  the  poor  of  this  class  be  vir- 
tuous, but  they  may  be  descendants  of  parents  as  virtu- 
ous as  are  to  be  found  in  any  christian  community. 
There  are  also  many  poor  widows  who  have  young 
children  dependent  upon  them,  who  yet  were  not  poor, 
and  who  would  have  shrunk  from  asking  alms,  before  the 
husband  and  father  of  the  family  was  removed  from  them 
by  death.  The  loss  of  his  earnings  was  the  occasion  of 
their  poverty.  He  had  kept  them  from  dependence 
upon  alms,  but  he  could  do  no  more.  From  this  de- 
pendence, however,  the  widow  cannot  wholly  shield  her- 
self and  her  children.  There  are  not  a  few  of  this  class, 
the  earnings  of  whose  most  faithful  labors  during  more 
than  half  the  year  are  insufficient  for  the  payment  of 
their  rent,  and  the  provision  of  absolutely  necessary  fuel. 
Not  unfrequently  also  they  cannot  obtain  the  employ- 
ment which  will  give  them  bread  for  the  passing  day. 
They  may  go  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from  day  to  day, 
among  those  from  whom  only  they  can  look  for  employ- 
ment, till  they  shall  be  worn  out  with  fatigue  in  the 
fruitless  search  ;  and  return  to  their  homes  faint,  discour- 
aged, and  with  no  earthly  resource  but  that  of  asking 
alms.  And  there  are  those  too,  both  men  and  women, 
whose  greatest  earnings  in  their  best  conditions  will  give 
a  barely  comfortable  subsistence  to  their  families  while  all 
are  in  health  ;  and  to  whom  therefore  a  season  of  illness  is 
necessarily  a  season  of  at  least  partial  dependence. 
These  indeed,  when  taken  together,  are  few  when  com- 
pared with  those  who  now  ask  and  receive  alms.  But 
few  as  they  may  be,  they  have  their  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive claims  ;  and  one  of  the  means,  and  an  impor- 
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tant  one,  of  securing  a  due  regard  to  these  claims,  is  a 
clear  development  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
rest.  I  have  stated  these  principles,  and  to  yourself, 
Reader,  I  leave  their  application. 

Yet  think  not  that  1  would  encourage  an  unnecessary 
dependence.     Man  is  a  creature  too  excellent  in  the 
constitution  and  objects  of  his  nature  for  any  other  de- 
pendence than  that  which  will  minister  to  virtue.    There 
are  times,  occasions,  circumstances  in  which  he  needs, 
and  in  unnumbered  ways  needs  the  aid  of  others.     He 
has  physical,  intellectual   and  moral  weaknesses,   and 
wants,  and  tendencies  which  lead  to  a  necessary  and  a 
widely  extended  dependence  both  upon  men  and  things 
around  him.     And  our  common  Father  intended  this 
dependence.     It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  both 
of  the  individual,  and  of  society  in  this  world.     In  every 
stage  of  his  being  here,  from  the  first  breath  of  infancy 
to  the  last  of  the  extremest  old  age,  every  one  is  scarce- 
ly less  dependent  upon  his  fellow-beings,  than  he  is  upon 
the  vital  air,  and  upon  food.     And  so  in  this  world  will 
our  race  ever  be.     This  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  moral  ordinations  of  our  Father's  providence.     A 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  virtue  of  which  we  are 
capable  arises  out  of,  and  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
this  dependence.     But  it  is  also  equally  a  law  of  our 
moral  nature  and  condition,  and.  a  law  not  at  all  less  im- 
portant to  our  moral  progress  and  moral  happiness,  that 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  may  be,  we  are  to  be  a  law  to 
ourselves,  in  the  high  sense  that  we  are  to  be  self-deter- 
mining, self-directing,  and  self-supporting  beings.     It  is 
most  plainly  our  heavenly  Father's  will,  as  well  that  we 
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should  do  what  we  can  for  provision  for  our  own  neces- 
sities, and  to  the  whole  extent  of  them,  and  at  the  cost 
of  whatever  self-denials  and  labors  may  be  required  for 
them,  as  that  we  should  receive  the  aid  of  others  when 
we  need  it,  and  cannot  provide  for  our  necessities  with- 
out it.     To  this  principle   I  have  been  accustomed   to 
maintain  a  very  serious  regard  in  the  exercise  of  my 
ministry  ;  and  we  have  done  much  in  this  service  to 
check  an  enfeebling,  and  a  vitiating  dependence  among 
those  to  whom  our  ministry  has  been  extended.     But 
dependence  itself,  rightly  understood,  and  wisely  re- 
strained, not  only  is  not  an  evil,  but  is   a  source  and 
means  of  great  good.     Let  us  do  what  we  may  to  re- 
strain it,  and  there  will  still  be  the  hungry  who  must  be 
fed,  and  the  naked  who  must  be  clothed.     And  there 
will  be  those  also  who  will  be  without  the  bread  of  life, 
if  it  shall  not  be  carried  to  them  ;  many  who  will  mourn 
without  comfort,  if  there  shall  be  no  one  who  will  seek 
them  out  for  the  very  purpose  of  carrying  comfort  to 
them  ;  many  who  will  enter  the  ways  of  sin  and  death, 
unless  others  than  those   immediately  connected   with 
them  shall  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  into 
the  way  of  virtue  and  life  ;  and  many  will  be  lost  whom 
Jesus  came  to  seek  and  to  save,  if  there  be  not  minis- 
tries for  the  very  purpose  of  seeking,  that  they  may  save. 
Nor  will  a  greater  good  be  received   in   either  of  these 
cases,  even  by  the  most  necessitous  of  those  who  need 
and  claim  it,  than  awaits  those  also,  who,  according  to 
their  means  and  opportunities  shall  faithfully  contribute 
to  the  support,  comfort  and  salvation  of  their  fellow- 
beings. 

25 
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I  would  remark  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  poverty,  its  discriminating  cir- 
cumstance is  dependence  upon  alms ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  called,  or  thought  poor,  who  is  not  thus  de- 
pendent. A  careful  regard  is  required  to  this  distinc- 
tion, by  the  fact  that  many  have  been  brought  to  de- 
pendence, upon  alms  principally  by  the  single  circum- 
stance of  having  been  numbered  among  the  poor  ;  and 
in  the  distribution  of  alms,  from  having  been  considered 
and  treated  as  if  dependent  upon  them.  This  mistake 
is  a  very  grievous  one.  A  family  which  supports  itself 
by  its  own  labors,  be  its  labors  and  its  kind  of  support 
what  they  may,  is,  and  should  be  recognised  as,  alto- 
gether as  independent  as  the  richest ;  and  altogether 
equal  in  its  claims  on  the  ground  of  character  to  respect, 
and  confidence,  and  affection.  Morally  or  politically 
viewed,  this  is  a  distinction  of  great  importance  at  once 
to  those  immediately  concerned  in  it,  and  to  society. 

Here  also  let  me  offer  a  remark  upon  the  words  pov- 
erty and  pauperism,  as  interchangeable  terms.  If  we 
look  only  at  their  derivation,  they  have  indeed  the  same 
import,  and  are  therefore  very  properly  interchangeable. 
Words  however  become  modified,  and  more  or  less 
changed  in  their  signification,  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  applied.  Especially  as 
advancement  is  made  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
the  necessity  is  felt  of  words,  or  terms,  which  will  give 
the  greatest  possible  precision  to  thought  and  expression 
upon  all  the  subjects  which  are  connected  with  that  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  Thus  have  the  terms  pauper 
and  pauperism  gradually  been  acquiring  a  distinctness 
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of  meaning  in  the  general  mind,  corresponding  with  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  regard  to  the  lowest  and  most  ab- 
ject of  the  poor.  For  example,  the  very  lowest  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  most  broken  and 
degraded  emigrants  who  come  to  us  from  those  coun- 
tries,  are  called  '  English  and  Irish  paupers  ;1  and  their 
character  and  condition  embody  prevailing  associations 
with  pauperism.  Unhappily,  however,  there  are  those 
who  still  speak  and  write  of  pauperism  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  society,  and  as  generally  implying  crime, 
if  not  inseparably  connected  with  it ;  and  yet  are  per- 
petually confounding  pauperism,  in  this  view  of  it,  with 
poverty  ;  and  use  the  terms  a  pauper,  and  a  poor  man, 
as  if  the  distinctions  were  few  and  small  between  the 
classes  and  characters  of  dependents  upon  alms.  This 
is  grossly  wrong,  and  is  a  cause  of  great  moral  evil. 
By  leading  to  an  indiscriminate  treatment  of  the  poor, 
as  if  they  were  of  course  vicious,  it  becomes  a  means  of 
making  them  vicious.  Yet  who  actually  supposes  that 
simple  poverty,  or  dependence  upon  alms,  has  any  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  lowness  and  debasement  ?  Or 
who  knows  not  that  there  are  those  among  the  poor,  of 
whom  '  the  world  is  not  worthy  ? '  Was  not  our  Lord 
poor  ?  Yet  who,  in  speaking  or  writing  of  paupers,  and 
pauperism,  ever  has  at  the  same  time  in  his  mind  the 
poverty  of  Jesus  ?  There  have  not  been  brighter  illus- 
trations of  human  capacity  in  religious  and  moral  attain- 
ment, than  even  in  the  humblest  condition  of  dependence 
upon  alms.  Let  pauperism  then,  I  would  say,  have  its  re- 
cognised technical  sense,  and  be  understood  to  imply  a 
preference  of  support  by  alms,  to  support  by  personal 
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labor.  Or  yet  further,  let  it  be  understood  to  imply  not 
only  a  union  of  debasement  with  want,  but  want  pro- 
duced by  vice.  This  is  indeed  a  sore  evil  both  to  those 
suffering  it,  and  to  the  community.  And  never  did 
God  intend  this  condition  of  poverty,  any  more  than  he 
intended  intemperance,  or  idleness,  or  theft,  or  profliga- 
cy. I  refer  to  the  abuse  of  which  I  have  here  spoken, 
because  I  know  that  great  injustice  has  arisen  from  it  to 
those  of  the  virtuous  poor  who  cannot  be  heard  in  their 
own  defence,  and  than  whom  none  are  more  deserving 
of  interest  and  respect.  The  poor  of  this  class  are  among 
us ;  and  in  their  piety  and  virtue  return  a  hundred-fold 
for  all  that  they  receive  from  us. 

1  would  add  a  word  also  in  behalf  of  the  pauper  class, 
strictly  so  called.  The  judgment  and  condemnation 
which  are  passed  upon  this  class  of  our  fellow-beings  is 
often  a  most  unjust  one.  They  are  indeed  vicious,  and 
their  degradation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  vices.  But 
often  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  vices,  and  the  de- 
pendence consequent  upon  them,  are  almost  as  neces- 
sary results  of  the  outward  condition,  and  the  moral  ne- 
glect of  the  early  life  of  this  class  of  the  poor,  as  they 
could  be  even  of  a  divine  decree.  It  is  one  thing  to 
look  upon  these  victims  of  sin  and  want  one  by  one,  as 
we  occasionally  pass  them  in  the  streets,  or  see  them  as 
beggars  at  our  doors,  or  in  an  alms-house  in  which  they 
are  brought  before  us  as  an  isolated  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  know  them  in  their 
homes ;  in  their  personal  history  ;  in  the  moral  expo- 
sures and  the  direct  excitements  to  vice  amidst  which 
they  were  reared  ;  in  the  workings  of  their  minds  under 
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their  wants  and  difficulties  ;  in  the  necessary  confine- 
ment of  their  social  intercourse  to  those  of  their  own 
class,  and  in  their  almost  equally  necessary  influence 
upon  one  another.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  I  have  known 
much  of  them  in  these  respects  by  having  lived  among 
them ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  strongly  as 
I  have  been  made  to  feel  their  accountableness  for 
their  dependence  and  sufferings,  yet  very  often  have  I 
been  equally  made  to  feel  that  this  very  dependence, 
with  all  its  concomitant  evils,  comes  not  more  in  the 
form  of  retribution  to  its  immediate  subjects,  than  to  the 
society  of  the  prosperous  around  them,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  have  been  reared.  Nay.  In  view  of  the 
moral  exposures  and  difficulties  of  the  children  of  this 
class  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  there  are 
any  among  them  who  are  not  as  deeply  corrupted  as 
they  might  be.  In  a  land  of  Christians,  and  in  a  city  of 
Christians,  they  were  born,  and  have  been  reared  as  if 
they  were  of  a  recognised  Pariah  caste.  They  have 
been  debased  and  corrupted  by  circumstances  within  the 
control  of  those  in  more  favored  conditions,  but  not 
within  their  own  control,  or  that  of  their  parents.  In 
view,  then,  both  of  their  dependence  and  their  vices, 
have  they  not,  I  ask,  high  and  strong  moral  claims  upon 
society  around  them  ?  Here  they  are  ;  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  here  they  and  their  children  will  be.  And 
here  too,  if  they  shall  be  left  only  to  the  provisions  of 
law,  and  of  a  police,  and  to  the  casual  kindness  of  the 
susceptible  and  the  sympathising,  they  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  numbers,  as  they  have  increased  un- 
der the  influences  incident  to  the  moral  neglect  in  which 
2?* 
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they  have  been  left,  but  in  a  dependence  and  reckless- 
ness which  will  increase  writh  their  numbers.  Would 
that  1  could  awaken  in  the  prospered,  secure  and  happy 
families  of  our  community,  a  Christian  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condition  of  the  parents  of  this  class  ; 
and  for  the  moral  exposures  and  the  vices  of  their  child- 
ren !  Few  of  the  very  greatly  depraved  of  these  pa- 
rents as  may  be  recovered  by  any  human  agency  from 
the  dominion  of  their  vices,  quite  as  few,  I  believe, 
of  their  children  would  be  paupers,  were  but  the  means 
which  are  in  our  power  employed  for  their  salvation. 

But,  it  is  said,  there  are  many  of  the  poor  whom  we 
would  not  rank  with  those  who  are,  technically  speak- 
ing, of  the  pauper  class,  and  yet  are  intemperate,  filthy, 
wasteful  and  improvident.  They  are  laborers,  and  do 
much  for  their  own  support,  and  might  live  without  the 
aid  of  alms  if  they  had  forecast  and  economy,  and 
would  exercise  a  present  denial  in  view  of  a  future  good. 
All  this  is  true.  We  have  many  examples  among  us 
of  life  passed  at  once  in  frequent  and  hard  toil,  in  de- 
basing indulgences  of  appetite,  in  thoughtless  abuse  and 
waste  of  means  when  they  are  possessed,  in  a  miserable 
home,  and  with  scanty  and  most  shabby  attire  ;  and  in 
times  of  illness,  and  in  winter,  often  in  extreme  suffering, 
and  in  necessary  dependence.  This  also  is  a  condition 
of  poverty  most  obviously  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of 
poverty  in  its  worst  forms.  But  has  it  no  fair  claim  to 
sympathy,  or  pity,  or  aid  ?  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  poor  of  this  class  never  felt  themselves  to  be  objects 
of  respect.  They  know  not  the  import  of  the  term, 
self-respect.     Little  or  nothing  was  ever  done  directly 
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for  the  purpose  of  unfolding,  guarding  and  improving 
their  moral  nature.  Their  labors  for  others  never 
brought  them  into  a  nearer  connexion  with  those  whom 
they  served,  than  that  of  performing  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  and  of  receiving  in  return  the  wages  for  which 
that  work  was  to  be  done.  And  their  children,  of  whom 
the  father  when  engaged  in  his  daily  labors  cannot  have 
the  oversight,  and  over  whom  the  mother  can  exert  but 
little  control,  are  daily  growing  and  strengthening  in  the 
powers  of  their  animal  nature,  while  their  moral  capac- 
ities are  daily  dwindling,  and  dwarfing,  or  becoming 
more  and  more  perverted ;  and  their  intellectual  powers 
are  quickened  and  sharpened  only  for  the  service  of  their 
appetites  and  passions.  Reader,  had  you  been  reared 
in  circumstances  like  these,  how  much  better  now  might 
have  been  your  condition  than  that  of  these  parents  ? 
And  what  better  hopes  could  be  had  of  your  children, 
if  they  should  be  reared  as  are  these  children  ?  Think 
you  that  the  evils  of  that  condition,  and  responsibility 
for  them,  would  then  have  been  wholly  attributable 
either  to  yourself,  or  to  those  of  the  class  to  which  you 
would  have  belonged  ?  Surely  there  is  some  great  and 
radical  defect  in  that  administration  of  the  gospel  in  a 
city,  which  comprehends  no  agency  by  which  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  extended  to  fellow- 
beings  so  much  in  need  of  them  as  these  are. 

Here  let  me  offer  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  wages.  Or  rather  let  me  say  a  word,  first,  of 
the  difficulties  of  some  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
wages  ;  and  then  of  the  means  in  this  respect  of  extend- 
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ing  the  most  effectual  relief  to  them.  This  is  a  subject 
of  great  interest  in  respect  to  the  classes  of  which  I 
am  here  speaking. 

There  are  those  who  receive  wages  by  the  month,  or 
the  year,  and  who  have  constant  employment.  Among 
this  class  there  are  not  a  few,  and  both  of  men  and 
women,  who  can  and  do  deposite  a  considerable  part  of 
their  earnings  in  Savings  Banks.  These,  whether  they 
are  domestics,  or  porters,  or  are  otherwise  employed,  in 
a  fair  view  of  their  condition  are  as  independent  as  mere 
property  can  make  them.  With  others,  the  demand  for 
their  service  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Their  wages 
are  sometimes  high,  sometimes  low,  and  sometimes  utterly 
fail  them.  This  uncertainty  however,  instead  of  leading 
to  economy,  often  alternately  elevates  and  depresses  the 
mind,  produces  undue  excitement  and  undue  discourage- 
ment, and  in  both  cases  leads  to,  and  is  felt  to  warrant 
excess.  This  is  particularly  the  case  among  men.  Fe- 
males bear  these  changes  better  than  men.  They  have 
generally  much  more  of  the  religious  principle  than  men 
have,  and  suffer  with  more  moral  energy,  and  christian 
submission.  Even  through  successive  days  and  weeks 
women  may  in  vain  seek  the  employment  by  which  they 
would  earn  their  bread  ;  and  when  employment  shall 
be  obtained,  they  may  labor  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  and  wear  out  their  sight  and  their  strength  in  plying 
the  needle,  with  no  better  hope  than  of  obtaining  ten, 
or  even  eight  cents  for  making  a  shirt ;  and  with  the 
ability,  with  all  their  industry,  to  make  not  more  than 
twelve  shirts  in  a  week.  Yet  they  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  room  in  which  they  can  live  in  any  comfort  for 
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less  than  a  dollar  a  week ;  and  they  may  have  two, 
three  or  four  children,  who  must  be  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  otherwise  variously  provided  for.  Here  then  is  no 
small  trial  of  faith,  of  temper,  and  of  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  character.  But  from  this  trial  many  come 
out  unscathed.  And  is  not  theirs  a  virtue,  a  character, 
which  deserves  even  our  highest  respect  ?  The  imprac- 
ticability of  obtaining  work  is  itself  a  circumstance  very 
hard  to  be  borne  by  one  sincerely  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  living  by  his  or  her  own  exertions.  Who  sees  not 
that  it  must  be  an  occasion  of  great  moral  danger,  even 
to  one  who  has  no  other  to  provide  for  ?  But  of  how 
much  greater  difficulty  and  danger  to  a  father,  or  mother 
of  a  family  ?  And  surely  the  difficulty  is  not  small,  it 
is  not  light,  when  a  widow,  —  a  very  frequent  case, — 
even  by  a  severity  of  toil  to  which  she  sacrifices  her 
very  health  cannot,  yes  cannot  earn  enough  even  for 
the  poorest  subsistence  of  herself  and  her  children.  The 
difficulties,  exposures  and  sufferings  resulting  from  this 
cause  are  almost  daily  forced  upon  our  attention.  The 
immediate  sufferers  in  this  case  sometimes  complain  bit- 
terly of  the  hardship  of  their  condition  ;  and  many  a 
benevolent  mind,  under  its  strong  sympathy  with  them, 
has  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  inquiry,  '  how  is 
this  injustice  to  be  remedied  ?'  Or  in  other  words,  '  may 
not  the  laborer  obtain  the  wages  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  and  those  of  the 
family  dependent  upon  him  ?' 

Let  us  look  dispassionately  at  these  questions.  '  Can 
nothing,'  it  is  asked,  '  be  done  for  the  increase,  or  for  the 
permanence  of  wages  ?     Can  nothing  be  done   espe- 
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cially  to  raise  the  wages  of  that  class  of  seamstresses, 
who  are  capable  only  of  common  and  coarse  work,  and 
whose  wages  at  best  are  of  acknowledged  insufficiency 
for  their  support  ?  These  questions  have  often  been 
proposed  to  me,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  may  I  will 
here  answer  them. 

A  theory  is  wanted  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  shall 
be  adjusted  to  the  comfortable  support  of  the  laborer. 
This,  it  is  thought,  is  a  great  desideratum  in  political 
economy.  '  Let  the  laborer,'  it  is  said,  l  have  his  fair 
share  of  the  profits  of  enterprise.'  And  so,  with  my 
heart,  say  I  also.  But  what  is  his  fair  share  ?  Or  ra- 
ther, I  am  compelled  to  ask,  what  is  the  principle  upon 
which  his  apportionment  of  these  profits  is  made,  and 
as  society  is  constituted,  must  be  made  ?  Are  wages 
to  be  regulated  by  the  mere  will  either  of  the  employer, 
or  of  the  employed  ?  I  know  that  employers  may  band 
together,  and  for  a  time  may  bring  down  wages.  Ope- 
ratives also  may  band  together,  and  obtain  a  temporary 
rise  of  wages.  And  Legislatures  may  decree,  and  have 
decreed,  scales  of  wages.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  of  these  measures  ?  I  believe  anything  but  good 
either  to  the  employer,  or  the  employed.  A  poor  man, 
or  a  man  who  is  not  poor,  but  who  looks  only  to  his 
strength  and  skill  in  some  department  of  labor  for  accu- 
mulations he  hopes  to  make,  brings  his  capital, —  that 
is,  his  strength  and  skill, — to  the  market  in  which  he 
trusts  that  he  may  find  a  demand  for  them.  The  rich 
man  brings  also  his  capital,  —  that  is,  for  example,  his 
money,  —  to  the  same  market.  Now  there  is  a  great 
general  law,  which  may  be  made  very  plain  to  a  common 
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understanding,  and  which  regulates  the  profits  of  all 
capital ;  I  mean,  the  law  of  the  proportion  of  supply- 
in  the  market  to  demand  there  for  it.  If  then  in  any 
department  of  the  labor  either  of  men  or  of  women, 
there  shall  be  fifty  to  do  the  work  for  which  twenty-five 
only  are  wanted,  the  profits  of  the  laborer's  capital,  — 
that  is,  his  wages,  —  will  be  low  ;  and  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  the  interest  on  money  to  be  loaned  must  be 
low,  when  there  are  fifty  to  lend  the  amount  which 
might  with  equal  ease  be  obtained  from  twenty-five. 
We  have  indeed  sudden  pressures  in  the  labor  market, 
and  in  the  money  market ;  and  while  these  pressures 
are  strongly  felt,  interest  will  be  high,  and  wages  will 
be  high.  The  pressure  however  gradually  ceases. 
The  money  capitalist  is  then  glad  to  obtain  four  or  five 
per  cent,  instead  of  six  or  eight ;  and  the  labor  capitalist, 
under  the  operation  of  the  same  law,  either  cannot  find 
employment  for  his  capital,  or  he  must  employ  it  at  four 
or  five  instead  of  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  day.  When  a 
ship  is  ready  for  her  voyage,  sailors  must  be  obtained 
at  any  cost ;  or  when  agricultural  labors  begin  in  the 
spring,  laborers  must  be  had  for  the  field.  Neither  the 
land  capitalist  in  these  cases,  nor  the  ship  capitalist,  can 
tell  what  will  be  their  profits  from  the  ship,  or  the  field. 
And  not  only  so.  They  may  lose  all  by  the  very  en- 
terprise from  which  they  are  hoping  for  the  greatest 
gains.  I  see  here  therefore  no  other  alternative,  than 
either  the  free  operation  of  the  principle  of  the  propor- 
tion of  supply  to  demand  ;  or,  that  the  employers  and 
the  employed  shall  form  joint  stock  companies,  and 
divide  profit  and  loss.     On  this  principle  a  large  part 
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of  the  whaling  business  is  done  in  New  Bedford.  But 
seamen  do  not  prefer  this  arrangement  to  that  of  monthly 
wages ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  would  be  preferred  by 
the  agricultural  laborer.  I  can  indeed  conceive  that  the 
joint  stock  principle  may  do  much  to  equalize  the  means 
of  comfortable  and  easy  subsistence,  as  it  does  among 
the  Shakers.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  society 
at  large  could  be  carried  on  under  this  principle.  It 
certainly  could  not  be  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  natural  principle,  —  for  such  it  seems  to 
me,  —  of  a  rate  of  wages  for  labor,  like  the  rate  of  price 
for  any  article  in  the  market,  proportioned  to  the  amount 
brought  into  the  market,  and  the  demand  for  it,  is  that  on 
which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  fall  back  after  all  our 
discussions  of  the  question  as  a  general  one,  of  the  just 
rate  of  wages  ?  I  admit  that  there  are  great  incidental 
evils,  or  I  should  rather  call  them,  sufferings,  under  some 
of  the  operations  of  this  principle,  which  in  their  results 
may,  or  may  not  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  evils.  But 
all  classes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  exposed  to 
these  sufferings,  and  actually  incur  them.  They  indeed 
generally  bear  much  harder  upon  the  labor  capitalist, 
than  upon  the  money  capitalist.  And  yet  it  is  often 
doubtful  which  of  these  classes  actually  suffers  most 
from  the  fluctuations  which  bring  down  profits.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  to  be  im- 
proved, not  by  any  artificial  system  for  the  advance  of 
wages,  but  alone  by  the  advancement  of  high  moral 
and  religious  principle  and  character  throughout  society. 
Here,  I  believe,  is  our  only  remedy  in  the  case.  Let 
Christianity  have  free  course,  and  exert  the  intended 
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influences  of  its  principles  of  love  and  righteousness, 
and  there  will  be  no  insurmountable  difficulties  upon  the 
questions  of  wages,  or  rent,  or  price  ;  or  in  respect  to 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  human  dependence  and 
necessity.  Let  those  of  us  who  pay  wages,  pay  as 
freely  and  generously  as  we  consistently  can  for  the 
labor  which  is  done  for  us.  Much  may  thus  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  laborer.  Grudge  not  the  full  amount 
of  all  that  he  shall  have  earned.  Seek  not,  by  availing 
yourself  of  his  pressing  necessities,  to  obtain  his  services 
at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  you  can  purchase  them,  or  at 
as  low  wages  as  he  can  be  induced  to  receive  for  those 
services.  It  is  unspeakably  mean  to  do  so  ;  and  the  poor 
feel  all  the  meanness  of  it,  and  estimate  accordingly  those 
by  whom  they  are  so  treated.  And  they  honor,  and  do 
not  envy  the  man,  who  freely  acknowledges  the  worth 
of  their  services ;  and  are  bound  to  him  by  his  justice 
as  they  are  not  by  his  money.  Too  seldom  does  the 
employer  consider  and  feel  how  much  he  may  do  for 
the  employed,  by  carrying  out  towards  him  the  sym- 
pathies and  interests  of  Christian  brotherhood.  The 
employed,  however,  may  do  very  much  more  both  for 
his  own  condition  and  happiness,  than  any  other  can  do 
for  him.  He  can  raise  himself  as  no  other  can  raise 
him,  by  an  elevated  and  virtuous  self-respect  ;  by  a 
regard  to  character  in  himself  and  others,  as  the  supreme 
good  ;  by  economy  and  temperance  ;  and  by  a  resolute 
maintenance  of  a  high  sense  of  right  and  duty.  The 
poor  suffer  from  low  wages  ;  but  not  half  as  much  as 
from  a  misapplication  of  the  wages  they  receive.  Here, 
then,  far  rather  than  to  an  artificial  increase  of  wages, 
26 
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is  the  direction  to  be  given  to  our  efforts  at  once  in  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  of  benevolence  towards  the  poor. 
This  is  an  object  beyond  the  scope  of  political  economy. 
But  it  is  within  the  scope  of  Christianity ;  and  Christi- 
anity is  alone  sufficient  for  all  the  good  to  be  obtained 
in  this,  and  in  every  other  department  of  philanthropy. 

I  have  spoken  of  poverty  as  an  intended  condition  of 
man  in  this  world.  I  suppose  also  that  it  was  intended 
by  our  common  Father,  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
those  who  will  be  rich,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
but  those  also  who  will  have  property,  or  wealth,  in  a 
very  great  diversity  of  degrees.  This  inequality  of 
property,  or  of  wealth,  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  society.  I  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  all  the  distinctions  in  respect  to  wealth  which  we 
see  every  where  around  us  were  intended  by  our  heaven- 
ly Father.  But  distinctions,  and  great  distinctions  in  this 
respect  seem  to  me  to  have  been  intended  by  him  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  for  similar  ends,  for  which  he 
has  appointed  the  unequal  capacities  of  men,  their  means 
and  opportunities  of  intellectual  acquisition,  and  of  power 
in  the  various  kinds  of  it  which  are  required  for  the  diver- 
sified necessities  and  wants  of  human  society.  As  seen 
in  the  lights  Christianity  throws  upon  it,  and  in  the  pur- 
poses to  which,  under  the  operation  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, even  great  inequality  of  wealth  may  be  made  con- 
ducive, it  calls  for  no  vindication  of  the  equal  justice 
and  benevolence  of  the  great  Disposer  of  things  and  of 
events.  The  question  then  arises,  what  are  Christian 
views  of  wealth  ? 
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Both  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  and  his  teaching  in 
respect  to  riches  and  to  the  rich,  were  certainly  very 
remarkable.      He  was  himself  poor  to  the   extent  of 
dependence  upon  the  resources  of  his  followers,  one  of 
whom  had  charge  of  '  the  bag '  which  contained  their 
common   stock.     I  suppose   that,  strictly  speaking,  he 
was  poor  to  the  extent  of  dependence  upon  alms, — 
the  alms  of  his  apostles  and  immediate  friends.     And 
not  only  did  he  not  court  the  rich,  nor  seek  riches,  but 
he  spake  to  the  rich,  and  of  riches,  as  no  other  teacher 
ever  had  spoken.     Hear   him  from  the  mount;    '  wo 
unto  you   that  are  rich,  for  ye    have    received   your 
consolation.'      Again  ;    '  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  ;  and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me. 
Again ;  i  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! '    And  yet  again  ; 
6  Fool,   this  night  thy  soul  will  be  required  of  thee. 
Then  whose  will  be  all  those  things  which  thou  hast 
provided  2 '     Reader,  what  meant  Jesus  by  this  lan- 
guage ?     What  is  its  import  in  application  to  yourself? 
I  know,  indeed,  of  no  trial  of  human   piety  and  virtue 
from  which  so  few  have  come  out  uninjured,  —  may 
I  not    even  say  unindurated  and  undepraved   by  the 
very  trial  itself,  as  from  the  trial  of  great  wealth.  Look- 
ing at  man  in  the  lights  of  the  gospel,  I  know  of  no 
condition  of  humanity  less  to  be  envied,  than  that  of 
the  very  rich.      Were   Christian  principles  of  riches 
carried  out  by  the  rich,  not  one  necessity  which  Chris- 
tian benevolence  could  supply  would  be  unsatisfied,  and 
not  one  social  improvement  it  could  make  be  unefTected. 
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There  is  wealth  enough,  and  money  enough,  as  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  for  all  the  objects  of  the  moral 
providence  and  will  of  our  Father.  What  then  will  it 
profit  a  man  to  have  made  any  conceivable  acquisitions 
and  accumulations  of  wealth,  if  through  unfaithfulness 
to  his  responsibility  for  the  trust  thus  received,  he  must 
lose  his  own  soul  ? 

Is  it  said,  still  wealth  is  a  good,  and  a  great  good  ?  I 
freely  admit  that  it  is.  Nay,  it  is  a  good  which  it  is  a 
duty  of  every  one  who  has  it  not  to  seek.  Nor  am  I 
aware  that  Christianity,  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  would  pre- 
scribe any  limitations  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  pro- 
vided this  acquisition  shall  never  be  made,  or  desired, 
but  in  consistency  with  the  strictest  principles  of  Chris- 
tian uprightness,  and  for  the  objects  for  which  a  Chris- 
tian may  seek  wealth.  The  question,  however,  of  the 
right  of  seeking  and  of  acquiring  wealth,  is  one  thing  ; 
and  that  of  the  right  of  its  unlimited  accumulation  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  Upon  this  last 
question,  it  seems  to  me  that  Christianity  speaks  to  us 
with  a  distinctness  which  forbids  misapprehension  in  any 
clear-sighted,  ingenuous  and  upright  mind.  Let  us  look 
at  this  matter. 

It  is  indeed  a  first  principle  of  social  morality,  that 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  pro- 
perty, and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  not  one  of 
these  rights  is  illimitable  ;  and  just  conceptions  of  their 
limitations  in  every  case  are  as  important  as  are  just  con- 
ceptions of  their  reality. 

Again.  It  is  equally  a  first  principle  of  social  moral- 
ity, that  every  right  has  its  corresponding  duty  ;    and 
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that  rights  and  duties,  well  understood,  can  never  inter- 
fere, or  be  inconsistent  with  themselves,  or  with  each 
other.  The  rights  of  one  are  limited  by  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  duties  of  each  one  are  correlative  with 
the  rights  of  others.  If  the  assumed  rights  of  one  can 
be  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with,  or  a  deprivation  of  the 
real  rights  of  another,  or  of  others,  there  is  then,  to  say 
the  least,  a  misapprehension  in  respect  to  these  assumed 
rights.  If  I  have  a  right  in  any  case  to  disregard,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  they  of  course 
have  an  equal  right  to  interfere  with,  or  to  disregard  my 
rights  ;  in  which  case  a  wreck  is  made  equally  of  all 
rights  and  duties. 

I  ask  then  in  this  connexion,  have  not  the  poor  who 
apply  to  us  for  alms  a  right  to  the  alms  which  they  seek  ? 
This  right  has  been  most  peremptorily  denied.  Mr. 
Malthus  says,  'we  are  bound  in  honor  and  justice  for- 
mally to  disclaim  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support ; ' 
that  they  have  c  no  claim  of  right  on  society  for  the 
smallest  portion  of  food,  beyond  that  which  their  own 
labor  would  fairly  purchase."*     Is  this  true  ? 

I  admit  the  principle,  that  personal  necessities,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical,  are  divine  calls  for  our  own 
exertions  for  the  relief  of  those  necessities.  The  con- 
nexion between  personal  exertion ,  or  labor,  and  the  means 
of  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  is  a  divine  provision 
for  the  security  of  labor  for  the  attainment  of  subsistence 
and  comfort.  And  I  admit  further,  that  every  individual 
who  has  a  capacity  for  self-support,  or  for  provision  for 

*  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  179,  181,  182. 
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his  personal  necessities,  to  the  extent  of  that  capacity  is 
himself  bound  to  provide  for  these  necessities.  And 
yet  more.  He  who  is  able  to  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  whom  God  has  made  immediately  depen- 
dent upon  him,  for  example,  his  wife  and  children,  is 
under  equal  obligation  to  provide  for  their  necessities 
from  his  own  resources,  and  independently  of  alms.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  often,  and  with  great  numbers, 
ability  implies  not  only  strength,  and  skill,  but  equally 
opportunity  of  employing  these  for  earning  the  means 
of  subsistence.  And  if  this  opportunity  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  fellow-being  must  be  aided,  or  die,  has  he 
no  right  to  relief  from  the  resources  of  those  who  have 
the  means  of  relieving  him  ?  This  query  sometimes 
embraces  the  case  of  large  numbers.  Reader,  I  put  it 
to  your  conscience  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian. 

If  a  man  can,  but  will  not  work,  he  has  and  can 
have  no  just  claim  to  support  from  the  products  of 
the  industry  of  others  ;  and  if  such  an  one  shall  re- 
ceive this  support,  society  has  a  right  even  to  compel 
his  industry  for  whatever  it  may  give  him.  It  has  a 
right  to  detain  and  employ  him  in  the  institution  in  which 
he  shall  have  been  supported,  till  his  earnings  there 
shall  be  a  compensation  for  the  support  he  has  received. 
This  right  is  no  other  than  that  of  compelling  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  which  has  been  incurred,  and  which  the 
individual  who  incurred  it  has  ability  to  pay.  But  if  a 
man  can  and  would  work,  but  cannot  obtain  the  em- 
ployment by  which  he  might  provide  for  himself,  and 
those  dependent  upon  him,  or  by  the  best  direction  of 
his  industry  and  skill  cannot  earn  what  is  necessary  for 
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his  own  and  their  support,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
an  unquestionable  moral  right  to  the  aid  of  alms  for  the 
time,  and  to  the  extent  of  this  unavoidable  dependence. 
At  least,  it  is  our  duty  either  to  aid  him,  or  the  employ- 
ment  should  be  given  him  by  which  he  may  and  would 
earn  what  he  needs.  Or  if  any  one  be  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  self-support,  —  a  case  not  very  uncommon,  — 
from  a  lack  either  of  the  mental  or  bodily  power  required 
for  such  support,  has  he  not,  upon  the  ground  of  this 
inability,  a  perfect  moral  right  to  support  by  alms  from 
those  who  have  means  of  support  beyond  the  amount 
required  for  their  own  subsistence  ?  If  not,  and  admit- 
ting the  doctrine  of  a  divine  moral  government  of  our 
world,  how  will  you  vindicate  the  right  of  any  one  to 
accumulate  wealth  beyond  the  amount  requisite  for  his 
own  support  ?  The  right  of  one  party,  in  this  case, 
seems  to  me  a  most  clear  limitation  of  the  right  in  the 
other.  Right  and  duty  here,  I  think,  rest  upon  the 
same  principles  of  the  divine  government,  and  are  per- 
fectly reciprocal. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  here  to  go  into  any 
thing  like  a  full  exposition  of  rights  in  this  case.  I  can 
indeed  hardly  think  that  more  is  required  in  support  of  a 
right  to  alms  in  certain  cases,  than  a  reference  to  these 
first  principles  upon  the  subject.  And  if  the  lack  of 
ability,  or  of  opportunity,  for  which  lack  the  individuals 
suffering  it  are  not  in  fault,  is  a  fair  and  tenable  ground 
of  the  claim  of  alms  for  the  necessities  of  animal  subsist- 
ence ;  is  not  the  lack  of  ability,  or  of  opportunity  for 
provision  for  intellectual  and  moral  necessities,  an  equal- 
ly strong  ground  of  claim  for  a  provision  for  these  neces- 
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sities,  and  from  those  to  whom  God  has  committed  the 
ability  and  opportunity  to  make  it  ?  There  is  no  right 
which  stands  out  in  a  clearer  or  stronger  light  to  my 
mind,  than  is  that  of  the  intellectually  and  morally  ne- 
cessitous, who  cannot  provide  for  their  own  necessities, 
to  a  provision  for  these  necessities  by  those  who  are  able 
to  make  it.  Admit  the  doctrine  of  human  relations  as 
it  is  taught  by  Christianity,  that  this  world  is  God's 
world,  and  that  man  is  a  subject  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  I  know  not  how  rights  in  these  cases, 
and  their  correlative  duties,  can  be  evaded. 

God,  as  the  universal  Father,  has  an  equal  love  for 
each  one  of  his  children  as  such.  This  is  an  elementary 
principle  of  all  fair  reasoning  among  Christians  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to  the 
world.  Inequality  in  this  case  would  imply  not  only 
imperfection,  but  injustice.  It  is  true  indeed  as  well  in 
its  application  to  God  as  to  man,  that  one  child  may 
make  himself  more  acceptable  to  his  father  than  another. 
But  this  can  rightly  be  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  bet- 
ter obedience  to  the  righteous  will  of  the  father.  And 
one  child  may  be  an  object  of  greater  solicitude,  tender- 
ness and  watchful  care  than  another  ;  either  because  he 
has  naturally  less  ability  for  self-direction  and  support ; 
or  because,  through  the  influence  of  circumstances,  he 
is  in  greater  moral  danger,  or  has  actually  incurred 
greater  moral  injury,  or  is  a  more  immoral  being,  and 
has  thus  brought  himself  into  a  condition  of  greater 
suffering,  and  of  consequent  greater  moral  necessities. 
But  inequality  in  a  father's  love  to  any  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, simply  as  such,  or  of  peculiar  interest  in  one  rather 
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than  another  merely  on  the  ground  of  relation  to  him, 
is  not  only  essentially  unjust,  but  is  the  most  cruel  of  all 
injustice.  For  what  one  claim  of  nature  is  higher,  or 
stronger,  than  that  of  each  child  in  a  family,  simply  re- 
garded as  such,  to  the  equal  interest  and  affection  of  his 
father,  —  the  author  of  his  being  ?  To  this  principle, 
viewed  abstractly,  every  one  at  once  gives  his  unqualified 
assent.  I  can  hardly  conceive  therefore  of  greater  pro- 
faneness,  than  is  implied  in  the  ascription  to  God  of  an 
unequal  love  of  each  one  of  his  children,  as  such,  upon 
the  earth.  Why  then  has  he  made  us  to  differ  as  we 
do  in  our  means  of  subsistence,  improvement  and  hap- 
piness ?  Why  but  that  man  may  be  made  the  minister 
of  his  equal  love  to  man  ?  And  if  this  be  God's  design, 
what  are  rights  and  duties  in  the  case  ? 

I  beg  to  proceed  one  step  further,  and  to  say  that  it 
is  a  principle  or  ground  to  be  asserted  for  reasoning  and 
for  action  upon  the  subjects  of  human  relations,  rights 
and  duties,  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  God's 
world.  Men  often  thus  speak  of  it,  without  any  appa- 
rent consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  truth  of 
which  their  words  are  a  recognition.  But  if  this  be 
God's  world,  then  neither  as  a  whole,  nor  in  any  of  its 
parts,  nor  in  anything  belonging  to  it,  can  it  rightfully 
become  in  any  degree  or  respect  the  property  of  man 
individually,  or  collectively,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
nor  for  any  other  uses,  than  in  conformity  to  the  known 
will  of  God.  Although  not  distinctly  stated,  this  is 
clearly  a  principle  of  Christianity.  It  required  not  in- 
deed a  distinct  statement,  for  the  Maker  is  of  course 
the  rightful  proprietor  of  the  world.     Yet  had  he  al- 
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ways,  and  by  every  one  been  so  regarded,  from  what 
injustice,  and  conflicts,  and  miseries  would  our  race 
have  been  saved  !  Follow  back  the  vices  and  miseries 
of  man  to  their  causes,  and  you  will  find  that  no  small 
number  of  them  are  primarily  attributable  to  the  prin- 
ciple, recognised  and  acted  upon,  that  the  world  is 
exclusively  man's  world.  It  is  man's  world,  in  which 
each  individual  is  to  obtain  the  share  of  it  which  he 
can,  and  obtain  it  as  he  can.  The  proprietorship  of 
God  is  forgotten,  and  virtually  at  least  denied.  Rules 
of  right  are  therefore  adopted  respecting  the  acquisition 
of  property,  and  sanctioned  not  only  by  usage,  but  by 
law,  which  are  not  only  inconsistent,  but  directly  at  war 
with  God's  will ;  his  acknowledged  will  upon  questions 
abstracted  from  property.  And  not  only  so.  Princi- 
ples equally  unjust  are  recognised,  and  acted  upon,  in 
respect  to  rights  regarding  the  appropriation  of  that 
which  we  call  our  own.  It  is  felt  by  men  that  they 
have  a  right  to  appropriate  their  own  according  to  their 
own  will,  without  an  inquiry  respecting  the  will  of  God 
in  regard  to  that  which  they  hold  as  a  trust  from  him. 
This  earthly  and  selfish  regard  to  our  own  rights  of  pro- 
perty is  daily  leading,  and  in  unnumbered  cases,  to  a 
disregard  of,  or  to  encroachments  upon,  and  a  violation 
of,  the  rights  of  others.  It  blinds  the  mind  to  a  just 
perception  to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  human 
rights,  the  rights  of  our  spiritual  and  immortal  nature ; 
and  the  right  of  man  to  aid  from  man  for  the  necessities 
of  this  nature.  It  has  led  multitudes  who  have  con- 
sidered, and  have  felt  themselves  Christians,  as  far  as 
property  is  concerned  to  live  almost  as  much  without 
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God  in  the  world,  as  if  in  this  respect  they  seriously 
believed  he  had  no  regard  to  the  world.  If  the  world 
be  viewed  as  God's  world,  its  property  as  his  property, 
and  that  property,  when  held  by  us,  as  a  trust  from  him, 
then  will  it  also  be  felt  and  acted  upon,  that  no  other 
principles  in  regard  either  to  its  acquisition,  or  its  appro- 
priation, except  those  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  will  stand 
the  test  of  that  inquisition  respecting  it,  to  which  all  its 
holders  will  at  last  be  subjected  when  they  must  give 
account  of  their  stewardship.  —  There  are  indeed  many 
conceptions  of  the  world  as  God's  world,  besides  those 
which  respect  the  rights  of  property  ;  and  they  are  full 
of  life,  and  beauty,  and  happiness  to  the  soul  that  ob- 
tains them.  They  are  our  best  lights  for  the  study  of 
the  mysteries  of  creation  and  providence,  and  one  of 
our  best  aids  in  the  exercises  of  devotion.  But  I  now 
call  attention  to  the  principle  only  in  the  single  applica- 
tion I  here  make  of  it. 

In  view  then  of  these  principles,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  right  to  accumulate  property  is  a  most  distinctly 
limited  right.  Nor  is  it  limited  only  as  is  the  right  of 
acquiring  it,  by  acknowledged  principles  of  justice  in 
our  dealings  with  men.  Limitations  are  fixed  to  this 
right  by  those  necessities,  intellectual,  physical  and  moral 
of  our  fellow-beings,  which  it  is  God's  will  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  others,  because  they  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  the  subjects  of  them ;  and  which,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  and  of  human  society,  cannot 
be  provided  for  without  money.  These  necessities  and 
dependencies  of  individuals,  and  of  classes,  imply  recip- 
rocal duties  in  the  classes  and  individuals  who  have  the 
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means  of  providing  for  them  ;  and  his  own  duties  in 
reference  to  these  necessities,  and  dependencies,  are 
expressions  of  God's  will  to  each  one  who  is  acquiring 
riches,  of  his  own  right  in  respect  to  the  accumulation 
of  riches.  The  right  to  alms  by  those  who  would,  but 
cannot  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  those 
who  have  not  ability  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  equally  the  right  of  those  to  moral  aids  who  cannot 
provide  for  their  moral  necessities,  is  in  each  case  a 
divinely  appointed  limitation  of  the  right  to  accumulate 
wealth  for  ourselves.  This  principle  is  the  balance 
wheel,  the  proper  adjustment  of  which  in  every  man's 
conscience  will  be  an  effectual  security,  whatever  skill 
and  success  he  may  have  in  acquiring  property,  that  his 
accumulations  will  always  be  kept  within  the  limitations 
prescribed  to  him  by  his  duties  in  regard  to  those  whom 
God  has  made  in  various  ways  dependent ;  and  to  aid 
in  whose  support,  moral  rescue  and  improvement,  his 
accumulations  were  entrusted  to  him.  I  would  not  as- 
sume in  regard  to  any  man  what  are  the  limitations  be- 
yond which  he  may  not  extend  his  accumulations.  This 
is  a  concern  which  is  to  be  left  to  the  individual  con- 
science of  each  one.  I  would  only  say  of  it,  that  in- 
finitely richer  will  he  at  last  find  himself,  who  shall  have 
dealt  justly  with  his  own  soul  in  this  great  concern, 
whatever  abridgment  he  may  then  find  he  has  thus 
made  of  his  wealth,  than  he  would  be  with  any  conceiv- 
able accumulations  in  which  he  will  have  received  his 
consolation,  and  therefore  have  no  good  from  his  wealth 
to  look  for  beyond  it.  Nor  need  I  go  into  detail  of  the 
necessities  of  the  classes  dependent  upon  the  aids  of  the 
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rich.  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  them  which  come 
within  the  immediate  observation  of  the  ministry  at 
large.  And  I  might  speak  also  of  the  claims  of  science 
and  the  arts  ;  of  those  employed,  and  who  are  employ- 
ing themselves,  in  these  departments  of  social  progress  ; 
and  of  various  demands  which  involve  very  important 
interests  of  others,  and  which,  if  they  are  to  be  met, 
can  be  only  at  the  expense  of  the  affluent.  I  might 
speak  also  of  other  moral  institutions  and  agencies  which 
have  for  their  objects  the  greatest  acknowledged  bless- 
ings, and  which  yet  are  crippled  in  their  power  by  a 
lack  of  funds  to  support  them,  when  there  are  among 
us  funds  accumulated,  and  accumulating,  simply  to  en- 
rich their  possessor,  a  mere  tithe  of  which,  wisely  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  art,  and  all  the  objects  of 
christian  benevolence,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  ad- 
vanced. God  intended  that  there  should  be  individual 
property  or  wealth,  and  even  great  disparities  of  property. 
But  his  purpose  in  the  appointment  of  riches  and  pov- 
erty, as  of  all  the  distinctions  of  human  capacity  and 
condition,  is  virtue.  Virtue  is  an  end,  and  not  a  means 
to  an  end.  '  Virtue,'  I  repeat,  c  is  the  beginning  of  heaven, 
and  heaven  is  the  perfection  of  virtue.'  That  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  therefore,  by  any  individual,  which  shall  be 
extended  beyond  the  limits  which  that  individual's  con- 
science will  finally  recognise  as  its  just  limits,  when  he 
shall  stand  before  God  to  be  judged  by  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  is  to  be  held  unchristian,  and  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  rights  of  Christians. 

I  know  not  that  the  right  to  accumulate  property  has 
27 
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been  more  clearly  or  justly  stated,  than  by  Bishop 
Butler  in  his  sermon  upon  '  the  love  of  our  neighbour.5 
The  following  paragraph  is  from  that  sermon ;  and 
most  happy  should  I  be  if  1  could  obtain  for  it  the  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves  from  all  whom  God  is  pros- 
pering, or  has  prospered;  and  from  every  young  man 
who  has  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  property,  and  is 
hoping  and  trusting  that  he  may  acquire  it. 

6  Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that  each 
particular  man  should  make  particular  provision  for 
himself ;  and  the  inquiry,  what  proportion  benevolence 
should  bear  to  self-love,  when  brought  down  to  practice, 
will  be,  what  is  a  competent  provision  for  ourselves  ? 
Now  how  certain  soever  it  may  be  that  each  man  must 
determine  this  for  himself,  and  however  ridiculous  it 
would  be  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  determine  it  for 
another,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  is 
a  real  one ;  that  a  competent  provision  has  a  bound ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  all  we  can  possibly  get,  and  Iceep 
within  our  grasp,  without  legal  injustice.  Mankind 
almost  universally  bring  in  vanity,  or  supplies  for  what 
are  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  or  covetousness,  or  imag- 
inary notions  of  superiority  over  others,  to  determine  this 
question.  But  every  one  who  desires  to  act  a  proper 
part  in  society,  would  do  well  to  consider  how  far  any 
of  these  rightly  come  in  to  determine  this  question  in 
the  way  of  a  moral  consideration  of  it.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that,  supposing  as  the  world  goes  what  is  so 
much  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  mentioned, 
that  persons  do  not  neglect  what  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, the  more  of  their  care  and  thought,  and  of  their 
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fortune  they  employ  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  law  of  Christian 
perfection.     Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 

THYSELF.'* 

I  will  only  add  in  this  connexion,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Bacon,  { Seek  not  proud  gains ;  but  such  as 
thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheer- 
fully, and  leave  contentedly.' 

Upon  the  subject  of  crimes  and  criminals  I  can  speak 
but  briefly.  There  are  however  two  objects  of  great 
interest  in  this  connexion,  of  which  I  would  say  a  few 
words. 


*  I  have  particular  pleasure  in  availing  myself  here  of  the  au- 
thority of  Butler,  because  he  so  faithfully  united  practice  with 
theory  upon  this  subject.  As  Bishop  of  Durham,  Butler  had  an 
income,  upon  the  mere  interest  of  which  any  one  might  live  in 
luxury.  But  Dr.  William  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon, 
says  of  him,  that  '  being  applied  to  on  some  occasion  for  a  charita- 
ble subscription,  he  asked  his  steward  what  money  he  had  in  the 
house.  The  steward  informed  him  there  were  five  hundred  pounds. 
<l  Five  hundred  pounds!"  said  the  Bishop.  ''What  a  shame  for 
a  Bishop  to  have  such  a  sum  in  his  possession ! "  and  ordered  it  all 
to  be  immediately  given  to  the  poor.  That  spirit  of  charity  and 
benevolence  which  possessed  this  excellent  man  hath  not  appeared 
in  any  other  part  of  the  hierarchy  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.'  Dr.  King  died  in  1763.  He  adds,  'Butler's  succes- 
sor, Dr.  Trevor,  possessed  a  large  estate,  besides  the  revenue  of 
his  rich  bishoprick,  and  has  a  different  turn  of  mind  j  but  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  his  own  order.  To  speak  freely,  I  know  nothing 
that  has  brought  so  great  a  reproach  upon  the  church  of  England, 
as  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  our  Bishops.  Chandler  of  Durham, 
Willis  of  Winchester,  Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Gibson 
and  Sherlock,  Bishops  of  London,  all  died  shamefully  rich ;  some  of 
them  worth  more  than  £100,000.'  —  King's  Anecdotes  of  his  own 
Times,  pp.  138,  9. 
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In  the   first  place,  we   not  only  become  connected 
in  our  ministry  with  some  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  with  their  families,  but  occa- 
sionally with  individuals  who  have  been  discharged  from 
the  State  Prison.     Under  the  greatly  improved   disci- 
pline in  both  these  institutions,  a  very  salutary  influence 
is  often  exerted  there.     I  believe  the  cases  are  few  of 
those   discharged  from  these   institutions,  except  when 
the  confinement  has  been  a  most  injudiciously  short  one, 
in  which  the  subject  of  it  is  not  heartily  ashamed  and 
sorry  in  a  remembrance  of  the  offence  for  which  he  has 
suffered    imprisonment,   and  is    not   sincerely   desirous 
to  be  temperate,  honest  and  faithful  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.     The  officers  of  these  prisons  will  sustain 
me  in  this  opinion.     I  pass  no  judgment  upon  these 
discharged  convicts  as  religious  men,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.     Be  that  as  it  may,  at  leaving  the  prison 
they  are  generally  honest  in  their  purpose  never  again 
to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  which  will  expose  them  to  a 
recommitment.     Many  of  them. also   think  themselves 
prepared  to  do,  and  to  suffer  much,  rather  than  again 
be  criminals.     In  this  state  of  mind  they  leave  their 
prison,  and  enter  again  the  world  from  which  they  have 
been  shut  out.     If  they  shall  have  come  from  the  State 
Prison,  it  may  be  that  they  will  bring  from  it  three  or 
four  dollars,  with  which  they  are  either  to  return  to 
their  homes  here,  or  to  support  themselves  on   their 
way  to  a  distant  home.     In   either  case,  and  whether 
they  shall  determine  to  return  home,  or  not,  they  have 
no  other  capital  of  which  to  avail  themselves,  except 
their  strength;  and  with  this  they  can  obtain  the  means 
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of  subsistence  only  by  being  hired  for  labor.  But  who 
will  hire  them  1  Who  will  even  so  far  confide  in  them 
as  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  if  indeed  they  are  sin- 
cere in  their  purpose  of  temperance  and  honesty,  of 
proving  their  sincerity  ?  Here,  then,  is  a  difficulty,  a 
call  and  a  claim  for  sympathy,  for  which  1  should  be 
most  grateful  to  obtain  attention.  These  men  are  ca- 
pable of  labor,  and  disposed  to  labor.  But  who  is  he, 
that,  knowing  that  a  man  is  a  recently  discharged  con- 
vict, will  trust  him,  and  give  him  employment  ?  I  think 
that  I  have  only  once  been  able  to  obtain  permanent 
employment  for  such  an  one.  Bring  before  your  mind 
then,  Reader,  the  whole  difficulties  of  a  newly  discharged 
convict,  —  especially  from  the  State  Prison.  You  can- 
not ;  nor  can  I  adequately  describe  them  to  you.  He 
feels  that  he  has  been  a  convict,  and  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  the  feeling.  Do  you  say  he  should  not  divest 
himself  of  this  feeling  even  if  he  could.  True.  But 
with  this  feeling,  he  hardly  dares  to  ask  for  employment. 
He  dares  not  ask  for  it  where,  and  among  those  to 
whom  he  is  known  ;  and  yet  suspects  himself  to  be 
known  every  where.  His  trial  now  is  a  very  great 
one.  He  feels  himself  cut  off  from  those  who  have  not 
been  criminals,  and  he  may  not  improbably  meet  with 
one  whom  he  has  known  in  prison,  and  to  whom  only 
he  feels  that  he  can  look  for  sympathy.  Here  he  is, 
then,  unable  to  obtain  employment,  encompassed  with 
temptations,  and  with  no  companionship  from  which 
any  moral  aid  is  to  be  obtained.  Can  moral  ex- 
posure be  greater  than  his  ?  Christian,  has  he  no  fair 
demand  upon  you,  at  least  for  so  much  confidence  as  is 
27* 
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implied  in  giving  him  the  opportunity  by  which  he  may 
honestly  earn  his  bread,  if  indeed,  he  shall  be  sincerely 
desirous  honestly  to  earn  it  ? 

Dr.  Julius,  who  was  recently  here  as  a  Commissioner 
from  the  Prussian  government  for  an  examination  of  our 
penitentiary  and  benevolent  institutions,  told  me  that  a 
gentleman  of  large  landed  property  in  Germany,  and 
who  lives  in  a  district  which  contains  a  population  of 
200,000  souls,  gave  notice  to  the  keepers  of  prisons 
within  that  district,  that  he  would  receive  any  convicts 
discharged  from  their  prisons,  and  would  clothe,  feed, 
lodge  and  employ  them  three,  or  six  months  as  they 
should  choose,  but  would  give  no  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion of  their  services  ;  and  if,  during  the  time  of  their 
service  with  him,  they  should  prove  themselves  to  be 
honest  and  faithful  men,  he  would  give  them  a  written 
testimony  of  their  good  character,  with  which  they 
would  be  able  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  This 
gentleman,  said  Dr.  Julius,  has  saved  many  from  relaps- 
ing into  crime.  Are  there  then  no  gentlemen  in  our 
own  country  who  are  so  far  similarly  situated,  that  they 
might  in  the  same  way  make  and  prove  themselves  the 
Reformed  Prisoner's  Friend  1 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  a  discharged  convict  are  to  be  regarded  as 
circumstances  of  retributive  justice.  But  is  this  the 
only  view  to  be  taken  of  them  ?  Reader,  is  it  the  only 
view  to  be  taken  of  your  own  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments when  you  have  violated  the  law  of  right,  and  are 
heartily  sorry  for  the  transgression,  and  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  confidence  and  affection  which  perhaps 
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you  have  lost  for  a  season  ?  1  ask  not  for  the  discharged 
convict,  however  penitent  he  may  seem,  that  he  should 
be  at  once  confided  in  as  if  he  had  never  swerved  from 
uprightness.  But  I  ask  for  sympathy  with  a  fellow- 
being  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  would  be,  and 
is  resolved  to  be,  honest ;  but  in  which,  unless  so  far 
aided  as  to  be  trusted,  he  cannot  honestly  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence.  I  ask  for  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  must  either  be  enabled 
to  earn  his  bread  by  an  honest  employment,  or  starve, 
or  steal.  Will  you  then  do  nothing  for  him  ?  Will  you 
cast  him  off  as  a  worthless  thing  ?  Will  you  make 
him  feel  that  you  will  not  trust  him,  because  the  mark 
of  the  prison  he  has  left  is  indelibly  fixed  upon  him  ? 
May  God  deal  more  mercifully  with  you  in  the  day  of 
your  own  final  account ! 

The  second  object  in  this  connexion  of  which  I  would 
say  a  word,  is  that  of  the  prevention  of  crime.  For 
this  great  service  we  think  we  have  done  much  in  our 
ministry  ;  and  we  confidently  appeal  for  the  support  of 
our  ministry,  on  the  ground  of  its  most  salutary  preven- 
tive influences.  The  tendency  is  indeed  but  little  re- 
garded, it  is  most  viciously  overlooked  and  disregarded, 
to  a  growing  class  of  crimes  and  of  criminals  among 
those  in  cities  to  whom  we  are  not  only  chiefly  to  look 
for  the  physical  power  of  the  community,  but  whose 
power  is  needed  not  at  all  less  than  that  of  the  highest 
intellect.  Or  if  this  tendency  be  thought  or  talked  of, 
it  is  either  as  one  of  the  unavoidable  incidents  of  a  city, 
or  as  the  proper  concern  of  government,  of  the  police, 
and  of  courts.  Very  large  numbers  of  those  who  are 
to  live  by  their  daily  labors  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
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ignorance,  in  idleness  and  in  utter  moral  neglect,  amidst 
all  the  variety  and  aggravation  of  circumstances  which 
can  deprave  them,  and  under  no  restraining  influence 
whatever  except  of  personal  inability,  and  of  law. 
They  are  living  in  the  very  bosom  and  heart  of  your 
society.  You  pass  them  every  day,  and  yet  do  not  see 
them.  Or  they  excite  your  notice,  and  you  do  not 
even  inquire,  may  they,  or  may  they  not  be  rescued, 
and  made  good  citizens,  and  good  men  ?  While  no  one 
suffers  from  them,  no  one  cares  for  them.  Or  if  they 
shall  disturb  a  neighbourhood  by  broils,  or  be  detected 
in  a  petty  larceny,  they  are  dispersed  by  a  constable, 
or  are  sent  either  to  the  House  of  Reformation,  or  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  there  ends  all  interest  in 
and  care  for  them.  This  is  a  large  and  a  growing  class 
in  every  city  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  class  from 
which  principally  the  city  supplies  its  quota  of  the  in- 
mates of  almshouses  and  prisons.  And  it  is  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  the  field  of  the  ministry  at 
large.  We  have  indeed  in  our  charge  many  of  the 
young,  than  whom  our  city  possesses  none  more  worthy 
of  its  confidence.  But  we  can  and  do  exert  preventive 
and  saving  influences  in  cases  to  which  no  other  than 
moral  and  religious  influences  can  be  extended.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  open  our  arms  and  heart  to  every  one 
who  is  exposed,  or  tempted,  or  has  fallen  into  sin,  be  his 
condition  as  low  as  it  may,  if  by  any  means  we  can 
make  our  ministry  acceptable  to  him.  And  blessed  be 
God  there  are  those,  and  not  a  few,  to  whom  we  have 
thus  been  for  salvation.  Has  this  ministry  then,  in  this 
purpose  and  these  results  of  it,  a  doubtful  claim  to  the 
sympathy  and  aids  we  ask  for  it  ? 
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The  Chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  New 
York,  has  recently,  and  at  great  cost  of  labor,  complet- 
ed statistical  tables  from  the  records  of  that  prison  for 
twenty  years.  '  Some  of  the  results  of  his  personal 
examination  of  prisoners,'  say  the  Directors,  '  are  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  the  table  he  has  prepared  from  the 
records.  They  go  to  show  the  connexion  between  igno- 
rance, intemperance,  want  of  a  steady  home,  and  crime. 
Of  975  convicts  personally  examined,  it  was  ascertained 
that  4  had  a  collegiate  education  ;  260  could  read,  write 
and  cypher  ;  218  could  read  and  write  ;  and  263  could 
not  read.  Of  the  same  number,  362  were  excessively 
intemperate,  and  374  were  modeately  intemperate. 
219  were  temperate  drinkers,  and  only  20  had  totally 
abstained  from  intoxicating  spirits.  347  had  lost,  or 
left  their  parents  before  16  years  of  age,  and  20  only 
had  been  conscientious  observers  of  Sunday.'*  This 
statement  requires  no  comment.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony also  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Wethersfield  State 
Prison,  that  '  seldom  is  one  convicted  of  crime,  whose 
life  had  been  regular  till  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old.'f  What  an  importance  is  given  by  these  state- 
ments to  preventive  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
crime ! 

The  farthest  stretch  of  the  vision  and  hopes  of  the 
mere  political  moralist  reaches  not  beyond  the  maxim, 
c  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.'     And   if 


*  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society. 
ton,  1837. 
t  lb. 
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the  world  be  regarded  only  as  man's  world,  and  the 
science  of  government  merely  as  a  human  institution  for 
the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  this  maxim 
we  have  the  final  result  of  human  benevolence  acting 
upon  human  experience  for  human  happiness.     How 
many  thousands  indeed  are  the  conflicting  interests  and 
claims,  which  neither  laws  nor  courts  can  settle  upon 
any  other  principle  ?     Yet  Christianity  has   for  its  im- 
mediate, as  well  as  its    final    object,   an  unspeakably 
higher    aim.       It    looks  to,  and   it  would  secure  A  the 
greatest  good  of  every  individual.     It  regards  every 
individual,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  as  intense  an  interest 
as  that  with  which  it  regards  the  race.     It  would  make 
every  individual,  be  his  outward  condition  what  it  may, 
morally,  or  in  other  words  in  his  principles,  interests, 
desires,    affections  and   life,    all   which   the   Christian 
precepts  and  promises  in  these  respects  can  make  him. 
It  would  first  redeem  every  individual,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  from  all  iniquity  ;  and  would  then  make  to 
each  one  his  own  virtue,  his  fidelity  to  right  and  duty, 
infinitely  dearer  to  him  than  are,  or  can   be,  any  or  all 
outward  possessions  or  interests.     I   have  said  that  1 
regard  poverty  as  one  of  the  intended  conditions  of  man 
in  this  world.     So  I  think  Christianity  regards  it.     But 
so  it  regards  not  sin  in  any  of  its  forms  ;  or  in  any  one 
whom  it  holds,  or  will  finally  hold   accountable  for  his 
conduct.     Poverty  may  consist,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
connexion,  with  the  highest  religious  and  moral  excel- 
lence to  be  attained  in  this  world.     But  poverty,  as  we 
see  it  connected  with  filth,  and  ignorance,  and  reckless- 
ness, and  sin,  not  only  is  not  an  intended  condition  of 
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humanity,  but  it  is  a  condition  from  which  it  is  a  most 
plainly  expressed  intention  of  Christianity  to  redeem 
every  individual  who  has  fallen  into  it.     God  intended 
that  there  should  be  trade  and  commerce  among  men  ; 
and  therefore  that  there  should  be  capitalists,  as  well  as 
laborers.     But  did  God  intend  the  pride,  and  the  op- 
pression of  wealth  ?     Did  he  intend  that  the  laborer 
should  be  as  a  mere  machine  of  his  superior  in  condi- 
tion ?     Did  he  intend  that  a  few  should  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  toils  of  the  many,  and  live  in  luxury  and 
at  ease,  while  the  many  should  but  obtam  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  be   considered  as   much   below  their  em- 
ployers  in  worth,  as  in  their  outward  circumstances  ? 
Did  God  intend  that  any  should  be  intemperate,  or  that 
any  should  enrich  themselves,  or  live,  by  ministering  to 
the  intemperance  of  their  fellow-beings  ?     Or  did  God 
intend  that  there  should  be  dishonesty,  or  fraud,  or  any 
form  of  injustice,  of  oppression,  or  of  impurity  among 
men  ?     Or  was  it  the   purpose  for  which  Christ  lived 
and  died,  and  instituted  the  ministry  by  which  his  gos- 
pel was  to  be  preached  c  to  every  creature/  that  from 
these  and  all  other  moral   evils,  every  believer  in  him 
should  now,  and   in  this  world,  be  redeemed,  as  pre- 
eminently the    preparation  for   his   final   blessedness  ? 
This  is  a  view  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption 
which  I  think  second  to  no  other.     Christianity  would 
save,  or  redeem  each  one  of  the  educated,  the  rich, 
the  powerful.     But  it  would  equally   redeem  and  bless 
the  poorest,  the  merest  outcast,   the  lowest  criminal. 
It  would    extend  its    objects   of  love    and    mercy  to 
circumstances  and  cases,  to  which  no  human  laws,  or 
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civil  machinery  can  reach.    And  it  demands  a  ministry, 
the  primary  objects  of  which  shall  be,  as  they  were  of 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  e  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  ; '  and  c  to  seek  and  to  save  those  that  are  lost.' 
It  demands  a  ministry  by  which  all  the  means  and  aids 
of  Christian   redemption  may  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them ;  and  by 
which  these  means  and  aids  may  be  offered  to  every 
individual*,  whose  condition,  unless  thus  offered  to  him, 
virtually  excludes   him   from   them.     This    immediate 
moral  redemption  is  a  primary  object  of  the  ministry  at 
large.     It  would  improve  condition  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent  by  improving  character.     It  would  recog- 
nise in  every  human  being,  whatever  may  be  his  char- 
acter or  condition,  a  child  of  God  ;  a  brother  of  the 
family  of  man  ;  one  for  whom  Christ  lived,  and  taught, 
and  died.     It  would  instruct   every  one  in  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  concerning  him,  and  extend  to  every 
one  all  the  aids  of  Christian  sympathy  in  working  out 
his  own  salvation.     And  blessed  be  God,  redemption 
has  thus  been  effected  by  this  ministry,  as  I  believe  it 
could  have  been  effected  by  no  other  means.     It  has 
thus  been  effected  to  an   extent  which  justifies  me  at 
least  to  my  own  mind  in  the  assurance,  that  were  there 
a  truly  apostolic  ministry  at  large  for  any  city,  commen- 
surate with  the   numbers  requiring  it,  let  those  numbers 
be  as  great  as  they  may,  and  let  the   moral  condition 
and  exposures  of  that  city  be  what  they  may,  a  moral 
regeneration  would  be  effected  there  within  even  a  few 
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years,  which,  as  Christianity  is  now  administered  in 
cities,  is  not  reasonably  to  be  hoped  for  in  many  cen- 
turies. 
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The  alternative  is  a  very  solemn  one  upon  which  our 
country  is  called  to  act,  *  shall  pauperism  and  crime  go 
on  with  us,  as  they  have  gone  on  under  the  governments 
and  institutions  of  the  old  world ;  or  shall  the  moral 
checks  within  our  power  be  applied  for  our  deliverance 
from  these  great  evils  ? '  The  decision  to  which  we 
shall  come  upon  this  question  will  give  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  will  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  in 
which  we  glory  obtain  vigor  and  security  with  advanc- 
ing years  ;  or  will  they,  and  perhaps  within  a  few  gen- 
erations, give  place  to  others  in  which  all  power  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  government,  and  be  maintained  by 
a  military  force  ?  There  is  neither  extravagance  nor 
weakness  in  an  apprehension  of  results  from  moral  causes 
among  ourselves,  similar  to  those  which  these  causes 
have  not  failed  to  produce  elsewhere.  Not  only  is  the 
multitude  with  us  the  sovereign  power,  but  it  is  a  pow- 
er which  has  shown  itself  capable  of  the  most  terrible 
outrage  upon  freedom,  property  and  law.  It  is  a  power 
which  can  be  as  absolute  not  only  as  that  of  any  despot- 
ism, but  can  even  avail  itself  of  conflagration  as  an  in- 
strument of  its  tyranny.  May  God  send  home  the  warn- 
ings we  have  received  to  the  soul  of  every  lover  of  his 
country,  of  humanity,  and  of  the  gospel !  The  cloud 
which  is  hanging  over  our  national  prosperity  will  be 
dispersed.  We  shall  soon  again  advance,  as  we  have 
advanced  in  past  years,  in  population  and  in  wealth. 
But  shall  we  proportionally  advance  in  national  strength, 
or  in  national  weakness  ;  in  virtue  and  happiness,  or  in 
vice  and  wretchedness  ?  In  other  words,  shall  our  ulti- 
mate reliance  be  upon  merely  civil  institutions,  and 
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wealth,  and  personal  interests  and  objects,  or  upon 
Christianity,  and  the  interests  and  objects  which  it  would 
make  paramount  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  its  believers  ? 
The  chief  causes  at  once  of  immediate  evils,  and  of 
threatening  dangers,  lie  deeper  than  any  that  are  to  be 
provided  for  by  laws,  or  poor-rates,  or  hospitals,  or  be- 
nevolent societies,  or  courts,  or  prisons.  To  these  deep- 
er causes  then  let  us  direct  our  cares  and  labors,  if  we 
hope  to  do  more  than  has  been  done  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  want, 
and  vice,  and  misery. 

Reader,  I  have  spoken  to  you  upon  great  subjects,  and 
have  sought  to  obtain  your  personal  interest  in  them.  I 
have  communicated  with  you  as  an  individual,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  your  individual  sympathy  with  the 
classes  of  those  around  you,  whom  God  has  made  de- 
pendent upon  you  for  the  very  end  of  calling  forth  your 
sympathy  with  them,  and  your  Christian  services  for 
them.  I  have  written  upon  several  topics  with  a  view 
to  this  discussion,  and  upon  some  to  myself  of  very  great 
interest,  which  I  withhold  in  the  hope  more  effectually 
of  obtaining  your  attention  to  those  upon  which  I  have 
addressed  you.  I  have  pleaded  with,  you,  —  though  I 
know  but  very  feebly,  —  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
of  our  common  humanity.  This  cause  is  one.  I  have 
exposed,  as  I  think,  the  principal  springs  from  which 
have  flowed,  and  are  spreading,  the  greatest  of  the  evils 
and  miseries  of  cities  ;  and  I  have  referred  you  to  prin- 
ciples and  means  by  which  I  am  sure  that  more  may  be 
done  for  the  remedy  and  prevention  of  these  evils,  and 
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for  Christian  union  and  progress,  than  by  any  other 
which  have  been  employed  for  these  objects.  Limited 
as  at  present  are  the  operations  of  the  Ministry  at  Large, 
and  comparatively  little  as  has  yet  been  accomplished 
by  it,  I  regard  its  establishment  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  administration  of  Christianity  in  cities. 
I  see  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  than  has  ever  yet 
shone  upon  the  cities  of  Christendom.  I  see  in  it  a 
means  of  giving  soundness  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
communities,  which  will  do  much  for  the  whole  body, 
moral  and  politic.  This  ministry  would  carry  Christian 
light  and  Christian  influences  to  habitations  and  to  hearts, 
to  which  churches,  organized  as  they  now  are,  cannot 
extend  this  light,  and  these  influences.  It  would  carry 
Christian  sympathy,  and  encouragement,  and  aid,  where 
these  are  more  wanted  than  any  earthly  good.  It  would 
carry  the  Christian  rule  of  righteousness  and  temperance, 
of  duty  and  happiness,  to  recesses  to  which  the  civil 
arm  cannot  reach,  and  to  cases  in  respect  to  which  civil 
ordinances  are  powerless.  All  this  it  has  done,  and  in 
the  circles  to  which  it  has  been  extended  is  daily  doing. 
In  view  then  of  what  it  has  done,  and  of  its  objects  and 
promises,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  prosperous  and  fa- 
vored in  cities  in  respect  to  it  ?  Reader,  what  in  this 
respect  are  your  own  responsibilities  ? 
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